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ENGLISHWOMAN, 


CHAP.  I. 

*'  Truly  she  doth  as  far  exceed 
Our  women  now  a-days, 

As  doth  the  gflliflower  a  weed, 
And  more,  a  thousand  ways." 


X  HE  rational  and  domestic  society  of  the 
parsonage  was  perfectly  congenial  to  the 
tastes  of  the  ladies.  Selina  rambled  with 
Cecil  through  the  improvements,  which 
were  well-judged  and  elegant ;  she  vievv^ed, 
with  secret  satisfaction,  numberless  dispo- 
sitions in  the  shrubberies,  that  were  evi- 
dently adopted  agreeably  to  her  taste.  We, 
as  faithful  historians,  must  allow^,  that  had 
our  heroine  been  questioned  on  the  sub- 
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jectj  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  she 
would  have  sat  down  contented  as  the  pas- 
tor's lady,  and  foregone  the  enchanting 
perspective  of  a  modern  winter's  gauntlet 
in  London. 

Let  not  aur  readers  suppose  from  this, 
that  Miss  Asgill  was  a  being  of  superior 
ideas,  above  some  of  the  little  vanities  of 
her  sex — no,  her  education  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  her  heart;  no  superficial  ideas 
or  accomplishments  had  been  forced  on  her 
intellects;  as  such,  her  hopes  were  mode- 
rate, and  her  opinion  of  herself  humble. 
The  retirement  of  her  life  could  never  have 
proved  irksome,  because  it  bounded  her 
views;  yet  the  visit  to  London  was  by  no 
means  unpleasant  to  her.  The  venerable 
lady  Asgill,  and  her  beloved  friend  Marian, 
were  objects  highly  interesting  to  her;  but 
the  parsonage  had  fallen  in  her  path,  and 
held  forth  the  most  attractive  portrait  to  a 
domestic  disposition.  Lady  Mary  thought 
that  Cecil  was  less  a  lover  than  when  at 
Millinoton  ;  but  she  forbore  to  remark  it. 

After  a  residence  of  nearly  a  month,  our 
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kittle  family  left  Berkshire,  and,  on  a  cold 
evening  in  the  month  of  January,  sat  them- 
selves down  by  the  fireside  of  their  long- 
neglected  mansion  in  Grosvenor-square. 
A  thousand  recollections  rose  in  the  be- 
soms of  sir  Eldred  and  his  daughter,  as  they 
surveyed  the  apartments;  but  no  murmui-s 
or  repining  was  theirs. — The  next  morning 
'led  Selina  to  the  feet  of  her  grandmother, 
v/hose  sensibility  was  too  powerful  for  ut- 
'terance.  Our  herome  contemplated  the 
venerable  countenance  of  her  respected 
parent,  with  a  tenderness  expressive  of  her 
feelings.  She  rejoiced  to  discover  that  a 
strong  resemblance  existed  between  her  and 
the  parent  she  yet  mourned  in  secret. 

Lady  Mary,  who  appeared  the  delight  of 
kdy  Asgill,  was  all  that  a  daughter  should 
be  to  an  aged  parent.  Sir  Eldred  promi- 
sed to  spare  his  charge  to  the  wishes  of  his 
friend,  whenever  she  should  require  her. 

''  My  beloved  friend  and  daughter,"  said 
the  good  lady  Asgill,  ''  what  innumerable 
obligations  have  you   heaped  on   me,  in 
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rearing  this  dear  child  to  the  perfect  wishes 
of  her  grateful  parent !  Ah  !  nny  Selina/' 
continued  she,  while  the  tears  trembled  on 
her  cheek,  "  I  will  not  tell  you  to  estimate 
the  care  that  has  been  shown  to  you;  every 
generous  feeling  has  been  implanted  in 
your  nature  by  the  hand  of  affection  ;  and 
the  bright  example  of  virtue's  fairest  prac- 
tice ever  before  your  eyes.  Your  grand- 
mother has  now  nothing  to  wish  for  in  this 
world,  but  your  occasional  society,  and  that 
of  my  dear  Mary's,  whenever  you  can  gra- 
tify me  so  highly.  A  constant  residence 
with  me  would  be  no  advantage  to  you,  my 
Selina  ;  my  life  is  too  retired  to  be  suited 
to  your  age. — I  never  sleep  in  town,  but  en- 
joy my  own  thoughts  at  a  small,villa  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  :  few  visitors  approach 
my  door;  I  am  known  to  live  out  of  the 
world,  consequently  am  not  sought  by  its 
votaries.  Yet  your  rational  education  will 
find  enjoyment  in  contributing  to  the  com- 
fort of  age."  ^ 
"  Allow  me,"  said  Selina,  with  an  ani- 
mated expression  of  delight,  at  the  unvar- 
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nished  praise  of  the  venerable  speaker^  ^'  al- 
low me  to  prove  how  fully  I  appreciate 
your  invaluable  opinion,  by  showing  all 
dutiful  attention,  and  cheering  those  hours 
which,  as  I  am  not  a  votary  to  the  world, 
may  be  acceptable  to  you,  and  highly  gra- 
tifying to  myself." 

"  How  like  the  manner  of  her  father  !" 
she  would  have  said ;  but  the  hectic  that 
passed  over  the  face  of  lady  Mary  evinced 
a  sympathy  of  sentiment  that  checked  the 
observation. 

It  was  determined,  ere  they  separated, 
that  our  heroine  should  join  her  venerable 
relative  on  an  early  day,  and  make  her  a 
short  visit.  After  breathing  the  most  affec- 
tionate adieus,  they  returned  to  Grosvenor- 
square,  where  they  were  scarcely  seated  ere 
the  amiable  Marian  and  her  husband  were 
announced.  Nothing  could  equal  the  plea- 
sure of  the  polished  matron,  who,  uncon- 
taminated  by  the  frivolous  ephemera  con- 
tinually exhaling  before  her  eyes,  shone 
conspicuously  mistress  of  herself.  Mrs. 
Brooks,  who  prized  the  friendship  of  the 
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Millingtons  highly,  greeted  them  cordially 
—''  To  you,  Marian/*  said  lady  Mary,  ''  we- 
shall  shortly  depute  the  task  of  introducing 
Selina  into  those  circles  in  which  you  mix/* 

*'  With  pleasure/'  said  Mrs.  Brooks ;  '^  we 
must  dazzle  her,  lady  Mary,  and  prove  the 
extent  of  Frank's  interest  in  her  favour/* 
laughing. 

"  I  am  not  to  be  spoiled,  or  dazzled,  as 
you  call  it,"  said  Selina, '"  for  I  am  convin- 
ced of  the  stable  happiness  of  a  retired  life^ 
and  as  well  assured  that  a  life  of  fashion  i$. 
fallacious." 

"Thank  you,  in  the  name  of  Cecil/' said' 
the  cheerful  Marian  ;  "  you  are  not  to  be 
spoiled" — looking  archly ;  "  I  believe  it,  Se- 
lina— you  know  I  owe  you. a  little  pique, 
for  your  saucy  explanation  to  the  odious 
lord  Moreton ;  you  remember,  Selina  ?" 

'^  Oh  yes,"  said  our  heroine,  recovering 
the  composure  of  her  looks,  which  had  been 
somewhat  deranged  by  the  naivete  of  Ma-, 
rian,  "  I  do  remember  it." 

''How  is  the  excellent  lord  Glastonbrsry  ?." 
said  sir  Eldred. 
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'*  Never  better^  sir/'  replied  Brooks: 
"  we  left  him  in  the  nursery,  at  romps  with 
the.  children." 

'^  We  will  visit  your  nursery  to-morrow/' 
said  lady  Mary:  *'  it  is  a  place  in  which  I 
propose  to  pas3  many  hours,  by  your  per- 
mission." 

*'  Undoubtedly/'  said  Marian,  her  eyes^ 
brightening  as  she,  in  rotation,  expatiated 
on  the  expanding  graces  of  her  growing 
family.  *'  Millington  haft  gro\yn  a  bold  fel- 
Ic^Ay,"  said  .Marian,  ''  but  so  ingenuous,  that 
qj\^  i^tempte^d  to  fprgive  all  his  little  mis- 
chiefs. Eiiiily  is  my  little  rpse-bud,  part- 
tling  and  engaging-  Arthur  is  just  begin- 
uing  to  lisp  his  ideas  imperfectly.  But, 
indeed,  lor4  Glastoi;xb,ury  will  sppU^J^ljnin^-; 
^on,  who  is  bis  idol^.''  ,_.,,: 

*'  Yqu  do  not  joiji;i  in  the  folly  ?"  said  sip 
Eldred,  looking  at  the  serious  air  with  which 
Mrs.  Brooks  uttered  her  fears. 

"  Assuredly  not,''  said  Marian;  ''  I  look 
upon  them  as  treasures  committed  to  my 
care,  not  tp  be  hoarded  only  for  my  owa 
use;  as  such,  we  must  endeavour  to  make 
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them  amiable,  in   order  to  give  them  cur- 
rency." 

''  Amiable  reasoner/'  said  sir  Eldred, 
*'  how  do  you  contrive  to  live  in  the  world, 
yet  so  perfectly  free  from  its  follies }"" 

"  You  flatter/'  said  Mrs.  Brooks,  blush- 
ing, ''  or  it  would  be  easy  to  answer  your 
question." 

''  I  am  serious,  my  sweet  friend/*  said  the 
baronet. 

"  Well  then/*  said  Marian,  "  I  never  as- 
sent to  the  adoption  of  any  fashion  or  plan, 
merely  because  it  is  recommended  ;  nor  do 
I  differ  on  a  subject  by  arguing  the  point, 
but  by  a  distinct  conduct,  in  the  particular 
I  disprove,  evince  my  distaste  to  it.  In  the 
intercourse  which  a  certain  rank  in  life  al- 
most imposes,  we  must  necessarily  meet 
numberless  uninteresting  and  disagreeable 
persons;  with  such  I  never  make  acquaint- 
ance, nor  will  I  receive  them.  Effrontery 
is  a  part  of  the  system  of  fashionable  noto- 
riety; to  such  I  will  not  yield  my  notions 
of  right.  I  say  of  them  as  Dr.  Johnson  said 
of  a  nation  (whom  his  prejudices,  howeverj 
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could  not  degrade),  "  that  such  beings  are 
very  well  in  one's  garden,  but  one  would 
not  chuse  to  admit  them  into  one*s  cham- 
ber." 

The  departure  of  this  unfashionable  cou- 
ple left  their  virtues  and  unaffected  man- 
ners the  copious  theme  of  admiration  to  sir 
Eldred  and  his  companions. — "  Thus  intro- 
duced," said  lady  Mary,  '^  Selina  will  pass 
through  the  vortex,  and  be  bettered  by  a 
view  of  its  follies/* 

Short  as  had  been  our  heroine's  visit  to 
her  grandmother,  nature  had  taken  such 
possession  of  her  bosom  for  the  venerable 
parent  of  her  father,  that,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  her  friends,  she  wrote  to  say  she 
would  make  her  a  visit  on  any  day  she  should 
name. 

Lady  Asgill  answered  the  welcome  epistle 
in  person  next  morning.  Selina  accompa- 
nied her  ladyship  to  her  villa  near  Rich- 
mond, where  a  few  days  were  passed  in  a 
way  highly  interesting  to  our  heroine.  Lady 
Asgill,  who  w\TS  apprized  of  the  attachment 
B  3 
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of  her  grand-daughter  to  Mr.  Cecily  never 
glanced  on  the  subject.  She  had  seen  such 
disappointments  in  unions  wished,  that  she 
feared  to  trust  an  opinion  on  the  subject, 
relying  on  time  either  to  complete  or  dis- 
solve the  youthful  prepossession. 

On  the  morning  appointed  for  bringing- 
our  heroine  to  Grosvenor-square,  an  ami- 
able friend   of  lady  Asgill's  accompanied' 
tliem — *'  You   have  not  seen  Kensington 
gardens/'said  her  ladyship  to  Selina.  "  Sup- 
pose, my  love,  you  alight  and  take  a  turn  : 
Mrs.  Bel  ton  will  take  pleasure  in  giving  you^ 
a  cursory  view  of  them/* 

To  this  both  ladies  assenting,  the  carriage 
entered  at  the  western  gate  of  the  park,  and 
putting  the  pedestrians  down,  drew  up  to^ 
await  their  return. 

It  was  one  of  those  bright  and  sunny  days 
that  sometirnes  surprise  us  in  the  month  of 
Januarv.  Though  the  gardens  shewed  none 
of  their  mellow  beauties,  yet  the  fineness  of 
the  paths,  and  sparkling  of  the  lucid  stream 
that  ornaments  this  national  luxury,  had  at- 
tractions highly  pleasing  to  a  mind  such  as 
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Selioa's,  that  delighted  in  nature,  decked  or 
undecked. 

They  had  taken  a  limited  survey  of  the 
gardens,  and  were  returning  to  the  carriage, 
when  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  blew  off  our 
heroine*s  riding  hat;  she  pursued  it  with 
activity,  nor  perceived,  till,  breathless  with 
fatigue  in  her  unsuccessful  pursuit,  she  stop- 
ped to  rest,  and  found  herself  the  object  of 
general  curiosity  and  observation.  Three 
gentlemen,  linked  arm  in  arm,  who  had, 
with  a  quick  walking  pace,  kept  up  with  her, 
now,  with  an  ease  perfectly  fashionable, 
stood  before  her,  and,  by  their  conversation 
and  manner,  added  much  to  her  confusion. 

"  Quite  a  wood-nymph  !"  said  one. 

"  What  a  charming  girl  !'*said  a  second. 

"  She  wants  the   majesty  of  the  divine 

Grassini,''  said  the  third  :  ''  if  I  could  admire 

the  light  and  airy,  it  would  certainly  be  such 

*\an  ,one  as  this.     Beauteous  Diana,  shall  we 

.^join  in  the  chase  ?" 

"  Upon  my  soul,    my  lord,"  said   one, 
''  you  are  too  bad/' 

A  look  of  ineffable  contempt,  which  our 
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lieroine^  with  expressive  silencie,  glanced 
over  them,  had  a  transient  effect.  She  turrj- 
ed  to  look  for  her  companion,  whom  she 
saw  advancing  towards  her,  with  all  the  haste 
that  a  large  and  heavy  person  would  admit 

or 

Her  hat  seemed  irrecoverably  gone ;  her 
disordered  hair,  and  the  gaze,  that  was  plen- 
teously  bestowed,  though  not  a  female  of- 
fered the  least  assistance  in  her  distress,  so 
entirely  occupied  her,  that  her  strength 
seemed  receding,  when  a  gentleman  ad- 
vanced with  her  hat  in  his  hand,  and,  with 
an  affable  politeness,  expressed  his  pleasure 
at  having  been  able  to  recover  what  he  fear- 
ed had  caused  her  much  ineonvenience — 
'*  You  have  been  intruded  upon,  I  fear,'" 
continued  he,  looking  back  upon  the  three 
dashing  quizzers,  who,  with  bold  strides, 
were  following  our  heroine* 

"  I  do  not  mind  the  inconvenience  now," 
said  vSelina,  ''  for  here  is  my  friend;  it  is 
entirely  the  e^ect  of  my  own  inexperience 
— I  forgot  I  was  in  public.** 

The  gentleman  still  kept  by  her  side. — 
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Mrs.  Belton  now  joined  them — ''  My  sweet 
friend,"  said  this  amiable  woman,  ''  I  have 
been  under  much  anxiety  for  you.  You 
have  acted  against  fashionable  rules^  but 
agreeably  to  reason." 

'M  find  I  have/'  said  Selina.  "  I  should 
have  been  content  with  the  loss  of  my  hat, 
and  sought  the  carriage  instantly." 

"  And  why  sacrifice  reason  to  fashion  ?'*" 
said  the  stranger. 

"  Because,"  said  Selina,  with  an  arch 
smile,  ''  it  is  the  fashion." 

The  stranger's  eyes  and  those  of  our  he- 
roine met  at  this  moment.  What  Miss  As- 
gill's  thoughts  were,  we  cannot  pretend  to 
say— but  the  stranger  felt  it  was  possible  he 
might  lose  something  of  more  value  than  a 
hat. 

The  ladies,  with  polite  acknowledgments^ 
were  taking  their  leave,  but  the  gentleman 
begged  to  see  them  to  their  carriage. — On 
coming  to  the  gate  they  recognized  their 
servant;  the  carriage  drew  up,  and  the 
stranger  was  despairing  of  the  wished  infor- 
mation of  who  his  fair  companion  was^ 
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when,  on  the  chariot  door  beino^  opened, 
our  heroine  cried—*'  Did  you  think  we  had 
run  away,  mv  de^ir  madam  ?" 

"  No,  my  love,'*  said  lady  Asgill. 

Mrs.  Belton  was  seated,  Selina  followed,, 
and  was  turnintj  to  make  a  concluding  ac- 
Jcnowledojment  to  the  stranger,  when  hfir 
ladyship  exclaimed—"  In  the  name  of  woir- 
der  !  sir  Edward^  how  has  this  rencontre 
happened?'* 

"  My  dear  lady  Asgill,"  replied  the  stran- 
ger, with  unfeigned  pleasure,  ''  if  I  am 
doomed  to  regret  this  day,  my  feelings  must 
vary  much  from  their  present  happy  tone : 
the  rencontre  was  effected  by  a  little  perso- 
nal inconvenience  to  this  lady,"  bowing  to 
our  heroine. 

"  My  life  !  my  Selina  !"  said  lady  Asgill, 
turning  with  maternal  solicitude  to.Miss  As- 
gill, "  what  has  happened  you  ?" 

"  Nothing,  my  dear  madam,"  said  Selina, 
"  but  that  the  wind  took  my  hat  away,  and 
I,  thinking  I  was  in  the  woods  at  home,  pur- 
sued it,  to  the  amusement  of  the  few  strag- 
glers in  the  gardens.      This  gentleman," 
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continued  Miss  Asgill,  "  recovered  my  hat. 
and  spared  me  from  the  gaze  of  some  in- 
quisitive, not  to  say  impertinent,  geiitle- 
men.** 

''  I  am  sure,  my  dear  sir  Edward/*  said 
lady  Asgill,  '^  I  am  much  your  debtor  for 
this  obliffino:  interference." 

"Not  in  the  least/' said  sir  Edward,  with- 
drawing his  eyes  from  the  fascinating  coun- 
tenance of  Selina,  to  that  of  the  venerable 
kdy  Asgill.  "  Do  you  remain  at  Rich- 
mond ?"  said  sir  Edward. 

"  Yes/'  replied  her  ladyship  ;  "  will  you 
look  in  upon  me  ?" 

"  I  am  proud  of  the  permission/*  said  sir 
Edward,  bowing  respectfully. 

*'  You  may/'  rejoined  lady  Asgill,  "  for 
I'do  not  usually  receive  young  men." 

"  A  thousand  thanks  Xo  your  ladyship/* 
said  sir  Edward,  as  he  apologized  for  his  long 
detention  of  her  carriage,  and  respectfully 
withdrew. 

*'  I  will  call  on  lady  AsgiH  to-morrow/* 
said  sir  Edward,  mentally,  as  he  breasted  the 
keen  air  that  saluted  his  cheek,  in  his  pas- 
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sage  down  the  park — *'  How  unaffected 
were  th^niannersofthis  charming  woman  !'* 
said  he  ;  "  but  lady  Asgill  never  introduced 
her — well,  to-morrow  I  will  certainly  go  to 
Richmond:"  and  sir  Edward  immediately 
recollected  that  it  would  be  quite  conve- 
nient to  do  so,  for  he  had  a  visit  of  conse- 
quence to  make  in  the  vicinity  of  Rich- 
mond. 

It  is  possible,  that  had  sir  Edward  known 
that  the  carriage  which  held  the  object  of 
his  solicitude  was  actually  going  down  the 
park,  at  the  same  moment  that  he  was  co- 
gitating thus,  and  would  leave  that  part  of 
its  burthen,  which  was  so  particularly  his 
subject,  in  Grosvenor-square,  we  fear  it  js 
more  than  probable  that  sir  Edward  would 
have  delayed  extending  his  next  morning's 
airing  to  Richmond,  instead  of  Barnes. 

Lady  Asgill  expatiated  on  the  character 
of  sir  Edward  during  the  remainder  of  their 
ride — "  He  is  liberal,'*  said  she,  "  without 
ostentation;  wise,  without  pedantry;  and 
gallant,  without  boldness." 

Mrs.  Belton  united  in  his  praises^  while 
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she  condemned  the  less  manly  conduct  of 
lord  Berriton  and  his  companions,  whose 
persevering  rufieness  towards  our  heroine^ 
she  dwelt  on  with  becoming  conten^pt. 

It  so  happened,  that  lady  Asgill  vsed  no 
other  appellation  than  that  of  sir  Edward — 
thus  NTiss  Asgill  remained  a  stranger  to  the 
name  of  her  obliging  proiertor. 

They  reached  Grosvenor-square  without 
further  incident.  Lady  Asgill,  on  hearing 
that  sir  Eldred  and  lady  Mary  were  airing, 
stopped  only  to  put  down  our  heroine^  and 
returned  to  Richmond. 

The  return  of  Miss  Asgill,  after  a  visit 
even  of  a  few  days,  gave  universal  pleasure 
to  the  domestics  of  sir  Eldred  ;  Mrs.  Burton 
and  Gerald  hastened  to  congratulate  her, 
while  Susan,  with  a  low  curtsey,  hoped  Miss 
Asgill  had  been  very  happy  while  she  was 
away  ? 

''  Thank  you,  Susan,"  said  our  heroine, 
"^  perfectly  so ;  yet  very  glad  to  come  to 
Grosvenor-square  again.'* 

"  And  I  am  sure  I  am  glad^  Miss/'  said 
Susan. 
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*'  Will  you  send.  Stevens  to  me  ?''  said 
Selina. 

Susan  departed  ;  our  heroine,  taking  off 
her  hatj  sat  silently  contemplating  it,  not 
that  it  was  either  a  new  or  remarkabjy  ele- 
gant one ;  yet  it  is  certain  she ;  bestowed 
more  looks  on  it  than  were  usually  given 
to  any  article  of  dress  worn  by  our  Selina; 
What  her  thoughts  were,  or  how  long  her 
ruminations  would  have  lasted,  is  uncertain, 
had  they  not  been  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  Stevens,  who  came  to  take  her 
orders. 

"  I  will  change  my  habit,"  said  Miss  As- 
gill ;  "  and,  Fanny,  clean  my  hat  welJ,  at 
your  leisure/* 

''  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  My  good  girl/'  said  Selina,  recover- 
ing her  unusual  absence,  *'  how  have  you 
been  ?" 

Stevens,  with  a  modest  smile,  replied  to 
the  inquiry  of  her  \oung  lady,  whom  she 
had  thought  less  cordial  in  her  manner  than 
heretofore. 

Miss  Asgill  followed  Stevens ;  and,  while 
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chanorino:  her  habit  for  a  white  dress^  and 
sable  ornaments^  she  asked  "  how  long  her 
uncle  and  cousin  had  been  out  ?*' 

"  They  are  gone  a  few  miles  on  the  Rich- 
mond road,  ma'am,  in  hope  of  meeting 
you." 

"  That  is  unfortunate/*  said  Selina  ;  "  we 
have  missed  each  other  by  my  visit  to  Ken- 
sington gardens." 

"  Lady  Mary  has  been  very  lonely, 
ma*am,  while  you  were  away." 

'^  I  fear  so,  Fanny." 

*'  Yet  we  have  had  that  sweet  young  gen- 
tleman, Mr.  Cecil,  here." 

''  Mr.  Cecil  !"  said  Selina,  "  when  did  he 
Gome  ?" 

"  Only  yesterday,  ma'am ;  but  he  dines 
hereto-day.  What  a  brave  young  gentleman 
he  seems  !"  said  Stevens. 

''  Brave  !"  re-echoed  Selina ;  ''  he  is  an 
amiable  and  worthy  young  man,  but  what 
has  he  to  do  with  brave  looks  ?  you  are  mis- 
taken, Stevens." 

''  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  heard  sir  Eldred  and 
Mrs.  Burton  call  him  Mr.  Cecil;  and  they 
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s-aid,  moreover,  that  he  only  left  his  ship  two 
days  ago  ;  and  I  am  sure/*  said  Stevens,  with 
a  blush,  that  evinced  much  sympathy  for 
the  profession,  *'  all  sailors  are  brave." 

"  It  is  my  dear  Millington  Cecil  !"  said 
Selina,  with  an  accent  of  joy. 

''  Yes,  Miss,  that  is  his  name — such  a  nice 
young  man  as  he  is  grown  !  Dear  heart," 
said  Stevens,  ''  you  thought.  Miss,  that  I 
meant  the  reverend  Mr.  Francis  Cecil — no. 
Miss,  I  should  never  presume  to  name  him 
to  you.'' 

"  Why?"  said  Selina. 

"  Because  it  is  of  no  use  to  talk  of  absent 
friends,  when  they  are  at  a  great  distance/* 
said  Stevens,  while  a  tear  trembled  in  her 
eye  ,*  "  it  only  makes  people  more  un- 
happy." 

Miss  Asgill  looked  towards  her  attendant, 
who  felt  that  she  had  said  more  than  was 
right,  and  blushed — ''  I  hope,  my  good  Ste- 
vens," said  Selina,  the  simplicity  of  whose 
remark  was  widely  distinct  from  the  for- 
ward Susan,  "  that  you  are  not  unhappy, 
nor  have  any  serious  cause  to  grieve  for 
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your  absent  friends ;  we  shall  go  to  Wor- 
cestershire  in  a  few  months." 

"  Oh  !  no/*  said  Stevens,  "  it  is  none  of 
them  in  Worcestershire ;  it  is  for  my  poor 
cousin,  George  Matthews,  who  is  gone  for 
a  sailor,  and  I  never  hear  the  wind  blow  but 
my  heart  trembles  for  fear  he  should  fall 
overboard;  and  I  am  sure  my  aunt  would 
die  if  he  was,'*  continued  Stevens^  endea- 
vouring to  make  her  aunt's  feelings  the  os- 
tensible cause  of  her  own. 

Miss  Asgill  immediately  perceived  the 
situation  of  poor  Stevens's  heart,  and  silent- 
ly formed  a  resolution  in  her  favour.  The 
interval  between  her  dressing  and  the  re- 
turn of  her  friends,  was  passed  at  the  piano. 
At  length  the  well-known  voices  of  sir  El- 
dred  and  lady  Mary  met  her  ear;  she  ran 
into  their  embraces,  where  mutual  tears,  al- 
together of  an  unfashionable  sort,  spoke 
their  joy  at  her  presence  :  short  as  had  been 
their  separation,  it  was  the  longest  they  had 
ever  known  ;  for,  excepting  a  night  or  two 
passed  at  the  parsonage  of  Mr.  Cecil  at  Mil- 
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lington^  she  had  never  slept  from  beneath 
the  roof  of  the  Hall. 

"  We  have  had  a  long  ride,  Selina/*  said 
lady  Mary ;  "  you  cheated  us  of  the  plea- 
sure of  meeting  you  ;  but  we  saw  lady  As- 
gill  in  her  return  ;  she  is  all  rapture  in  your 
praises,  my  love;  and  indeed  she  flatters 
me  more  by  her  approval  than  I  can  de- 
scribe/' 

''  She  owes  you  a  vast  debt  of  gratitude/' 
said  Selina,  "  for  all  the  anxiety  and  ma- 
ternal devotion  that  you  have  bestowed  on 
her  chi4d — but,  as  humility  and  duty,  such 
as  is  your  due,  are  more  properly  the  offices 
of  the  young,  my  life  must  speak  the  value 
of  your  precepts  and  example/' 

''  My  dear  little  moralist,'' said  sir  Eldred, 
as  he  drew  the  arm  of  Selina  through  his, 
and  paced  the  drawing-room  with  equal 
steps,  "  have  you  heard  who  dines  with  us 
to-day  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  my  dear  uncle,"  said  Selina, 
''  Millington  Cecil;  how  does  he  look?" 

''  As  a  sailor  should  look,"  said  sir  Eldred^ 
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''  able  to  meet  the  enemy  of  his  country, 
yet  willing  to  succour  a  fallen  foe — in  a 
word,  Selina,  Cecil  does  honour  to  the  pro- 
fession :  he  came  to  London  with  dispatches, 
that  speak  his  particular  worth,  and  I  trust 
he  will  in  time  earn  the  reward  of  his  merit. 
• — Praise  is  to  every  young  man  efficient, 
and  more  serviceable  than  any  other  meed 
^age  mellows  and  expands  the  views  of 
man  ;  then  do  substantial  benefits  better 
suit  his  spirit,  which  would,  at  an  earlier 
stage,  but  lead  to  dissipation,  or  taint  his 
mind  with  vanity." 

The  arrival  of  the  subject  of  their  con- 
versation now  diffused  a  lively  joy  in  our 
heroine,  who  met  the  young  sailor  with  all 
the  warmth  of  heart  so  natural  to  her  dis- 
position— "  My  dear  Millington,  how  you 
are  grown  !" 

''  And  you,  Selina,  as  tall  as  lady  Mary, 
almost — So  you  have  brought  your  roses  to 
London,  to  shame  all  the  damsels  that  sail 
under  false  colours.  If  Frank  had  not  been 
too  keen  for  me/'  said  the  blunt  son  of 
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Neptune^  "  I  should  certainly  like  to  have 
made  prize  of  you  myself.'* 

Sel  in  a  blushed  at  the  honest  compliment, 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  heard  the 
name  of  Francis,  without  feeling  as  she  had 
hitherto  done. 

Their  cheerful  meal  was,  at  the  desire  of 
the  young  sailor,  succeeded  by  a  sojourn 
to  Drury-Lane  theatre.  Selina  was  charmed 
with  the  performance — it  was  the  admira- 
ble comedy  of  the  School  for  Scandal.  The 
scene  so  engrossed  the  attention  of  our  he- 
roine, that  she  noted  little  of  the  company, 
till  the  closing  of  the  comedy,  when,  in  a 
box  on  the  opposite  side,  she  discovered 
the  person  of  sir  Edward,  w^ho  was  assidu- 
ously wrapping  a  lady  in  a  shawl,  whom  he 
led  out  with  much  apparent  caution  and 
tenderness — "  I  wonder,"  thought  Selina  to 
herself,  ''  is  that  his  wife  or  sister."  She 
looked  frequently  towards  the  box,  but  he 
returned  no  more. 

While  at  supper,  after  the  play,  she  re- 
counted her  morning's  adventure.     Sir  EI- 
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drecl  and  lady  Mary  smiled  at  her  dissension 
from  etiquette,  in  pursuing  her  hat ;  yet 
allowed  it  could  be  condemned  on  no  other 
score  than  a  lapse  in  fashionable  propriety, 
as  such  not  to  be  regretted.  They  asked 
"  if  she  heard  the  name  of  the  gentleman 
who  had  so  politely  assisted  her  ?" 

She  replied,  ''  only  that  he  was  a  sir  Ed- 
ward somebody,  of  whom  lady  Asgill  spoke 
in  warm  terms." 

''  I  wish  I  had  that  lubberly  lord  raid  his 
messmates,"  said  Cecil ;  "  I  should  like  to 
make  them  run  the  gauntlet  for  a  biscuit 
instead  of  a  dinner.  Unmannerly  ruffians ! 
to  steer  by  a  woman  in  distress." 

*'  Millington,"  said  sir  Eldred,  ''  do  you 
make  a  trip  into  Berkshire?" 

''  I  think  I  must,"  said  the  sailor,  "  if 
only  to  bid  Frank  be  upon  the  alert,"  look- 
ing significantly  at  Selina,  whose  blushes 
were  profuse.  ''  But  Marian  has  a  party  to- 
morrow night,  and  I  promised  to  attend  it  ; 
and  all  the  morning  I  shall  be  cruisin<^  in 
the  city." 

VOL,  II.  ^ 
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*' By  order  of  the  Admiralty  ?"  said  sir 
Eldred,  with  a  cheerful  smile. 

''  No/'  said  Cecil,  with  a  look  of  manly 
yet  softened  feeling;,  "  bv  the  order  of  a 
superior  court." 

''  You  will  never,  my  brave  boy/'  said 
the  baronet,  extending  his  hand  to  Cecil, 
who  looked  uncommonly  serious,  "  forfeit 
the  protection  of  that  court,  by  a  dissension 
from  its  wise  and  equitable  mandates/' 

''  1  trust  not,  sir  P^ldred,"  said  i>Iilling- 
ton,  as  he  rose  to  take  leave  :  '*  I  shall 
meet  ye  d^\  in  Harley -street  to-morrow 
evening?" 

''  Certainly,"  said  the  baronet. 

*'  Adieu,  then,  till  to-morrow." 

"  How  erroneously  they  argue,"  said  sir 
Eldred,  "  who  imagine  the  character  of  a 
sailor  to  be  a  compound  of  boisterous  and 
immoral  manners!  yet  I  know  such  preju- 
dices do  exist :  for  my  own  part,  though 
warfare  mu  .t  ever  cause  humanity  to  shud- 
der, I  am  persuaded  that  victory  is  never  so 
secure  as  where  mercy  is  conspicuous;  and 
that,  to  tht  honour  of  British  commanders^ 
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is  a  quality  highly  luxuriant  in  the  present 
happy  reign." 


CHAP.  IL 

**  The  languid  lady  next  appears  in  state, 
V/ho  was  not  born  to  carry  her  own  weight. 

^  The  motion  of  her  lips,  and  meaning  eye, 

Pierce  out  thidea  her  faint  words  deny ; 
******* 
And,  help  !  Oh,  help!  her  spirits  are  so  dead^ 
One  hand  scarce  lifts  the  other  to  her  head." 

Next  morning  initiated  our  heroine  into 
the  arcaninn  of  morning  visits.  The  first 
door  at  which  Mrs.  Brooks  found  admit- 
tance was  lady  Ilobert  Fitzov.en's;  the  rap- 
per w^as  muffiedj  and  a  porter  sat  with  the 
hall  door  open,  to  prevent  even  its  imp  >- 
tent  sound  being  heard.  The  ladies,  how- 
ever, alighted.  Selina  ascended  with  steps 
li'ght  as  a  sylph  ;  Marian  looked  back  with 
an  arch  smile.     Their  names  were  announ- 
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ced^  and,  after  travelling  round  three  im- 
mensely large  screens,  they  discovered  ladj 
Eobert  reclining  on  a  blue  satin  sofa,  in  an 
elegant  dishabille,  over  which,  however,  a 
quilt  of  the  same  colour  was  gracefully 
thrown.  By  the  side  of  her  sat  a  female, 
past  the  meridian  of  beauty,  with  a  coun- 
tenance expressive  of  intelligence,  not  the 
emanation  of  a  good  mind,  but  the  sarcas- 
tic energy  of  a  finished  hypocrite. 

''  My  dear  Swivel,"  said  lady  Robert, 
"  welcome  my  charming  friend  and  her 
companion  for  me  ;  I  shall  recover  myself 
presently,  and  be  able  to  join  you." 

All  this  was  uttered  in  so  low  a  tone  as 
scarcely  to  be  intelligible.  Mrs.  Swivel  tur- 
ned to  Marian,  and  addressed  some  unmean- 
ing conversation,  while  her  eyes  wandered 
over  our  heroine :  "  How  beautiful  your 
hair  curls  !"  said  Mrs.  Swivel,  after  viewing 
Selina  some  time. 

Miss  Asgill  was  at  a  loss  for  a  reply,  not 
so  much  from  the  observation,  as  the  stare 
which  accompanied  it. 

«  What  a  pity  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Brooks^ 
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'^  that  Nature  is  so  excluded  from  female 
appearance  and  dress,  that  we  wonder  at  her 
most  simple  appendages  !'* 

''  Priaiitive  being  !"  said  lady  Robert, 
'•  My  dear  friend,  consider  how  long  Nature 
did  s'.vay  ;  she  has  had  her  day/' 

"  ?  hope  not/*  said  Marian  ;  ''  I  trust  we 
shall  see  some  of  her  fadeless  charms  appre- 
ciated, and  her  beauties  honoured/' 

''  Charming  moralist  1"  said  Mrs,  Swivel, 
iti  a  half  voice,  which  she  purposed  should 
be. heard. 

Mrs.  r  rooks  took  no  notice  of  the  com- 
plimriU,  but,  turning  to  lady  Robert^said- — 
'^  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  not  look  for  the 
hfnour  of  seeing  you  to-night  ?" 

'*  I  fear  not,"  said  her  ladyship;  ^^  Mac- 
Farran  has  disappointed  me  of  my  dress,  and 
I  have  shown  all  my  winter  dresses  in  their 
turn/' 

"  If  you  want  one,"  said  Marian, ''  I  will 
accommodate  you;  but,  believe  me,  I  shall 
be  as  glad  to  see  you  in  an  old  as  a  new 
gown/' 
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''  Generous  friend  !"  sighed  lady  Robert. 

"  Is  it  possible/*  thought  Selina,  "  that 

such  an  apparent  invalid  can  think  of  visit- 


ing .'' 


*'  See/*  said  lady  Robert,  pointing  to  a  ta- 
ble on  which  lay  a  heap  of  invitation  cards ; 
'*  conceive  what  an  immense  fatigue  poor 
Swivel  and  I  have  wacled  through  this  morn- 
ing.— Two  hundred  and  twenty^  Swivel^  is 
it  not  ?" 

''  Two  hundred  and  forty,  my  dear  lady/* 
said  Mrs.  Swivel ;  ''  but  you  are  exerting 
yourself  too  much/' 

''  I  am  absolutely  dying  to  converse  with 
your  charming  friend/*  continued  her  lady- 
ship, fixing  her  eyes  on  our  heroine;  ''I  see 
we  have  souls  that  would  assimilate.  If  1  go 
to-night,  will  you  promise  me  five  minutes 
conversation  ?'* 

Miss  Asgill  assured  her  ladyship  she  would 
devote  ten  minutes  to  her  service  with  plea- 
sure. This  was  said  with  a  gaiety  that  some- 
what startled  her  ladyship  ;  for  though  Miss 
Asgill  had  no  direct  allusion,  or  meant  tQ 
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be  other  than  well-bred,  the  gaiety  of  her 
]ook  at  the  moment  gave  a  doubtful  turn 
to  its  meaning. 

"  Is  there  any  news  ?*'  said  Mrs.  Brooks, 
remarking  the  papers. 

''  My  dear  Swivel/'  said  lady  Robert,  ris- 
ing, with  a  strength  too  near  convalescence 
to  be  lasting,  ''  read  that  ridiculous  para- 
graph," pointing  to  a  newspaper. 

Mrs.  Swivel  complied,  and  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  An  incident  of  a  novels  not  to  say  lu- 
dicrous sort;,  took  place  in  Kensington  gar- 
dens yesterday.  The  fineness  of  the  day 
had  tempted  many  fashionable  pedestrians 
to  ihe  emulative  display  of  a  fine  ancle  ;  but 
Mr.  Boreas,  like  a  bold  intruder,  having 
wafted  the  hat  of  a  fair  novice  from  her 
brows  (thereby  exposing  a  very  lovely 
countenance,  and  ringlets  worthy  the  por- 
traiture of  a  Pope),  thought  fit  to  extend 
his  power,  by  carrying  the  stolen  property 
to  a  great  distance.  The  scene  became 
laughable.  The  lady  pursued  her  hat ;  the 
tuLux  with  alacrity  joined  in  the  pursuit^ 
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and  at  length  restored  it  to  the  owner,  the 
,  bashfulness  of  whose  manner,  and  evident 
confusion,  evince  her  ?iexv  to  admiration. 
We  believe  the  gentleman  who  outstripped 
the  wind,  and  presented  it  to  the  lady,  was 
lord  Berriton,  whose  gallantry  and  polished 
manners  are  the  theme  of  admiration  wi.ih 
all  who  have  the  honour  to  know  his  lord- 
ship/' 

''  And  those  who  do  not  know  him," said 
Mrs.  Swivel  (patting  the  paper  with  an 
energy  expressive  of  her  dislike  to  the  pa- 
ragraph) '^  must  take  newspaper  report  of 
his  lordship's  character;  but  I  know  him, 
and  do  not  believe  a  word  in  the  whole  of 
it.  I  will  as  readily  admit  that  his  lordship 
would  exert  himself  in  such  a  cause,  as  that 
such  an  uncommonly  heautifid  creature 
should  make  her  appearance  of  a  sudden, 
look  like  an  angel,  and  act  like  the  most 
vulgar  of  mortals. — No,  no,  I  am  not  to  be 
caught  by  such  contradictions.  Would  any- 
real  gentlewoman  have  thought  a  hat  worth 
running  after  ?  I  see  what  it  is  plainly ;  some 
country  family  have  brought  their  Hoyden 
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to  London  ;  Miss  Wronghead  has  behaved 
like  a  cub ;  and  the  sir  Francis  of  the  fami- 
ly, whose  cunning  supplies  the  want  of 
sense,  knowing  there  are  a  few  antediluvians 
(forgive  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Brooks),"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Swivel,  ''  who  pretend  \o  be, 
or  are  actually  fond  of  these  natural  rose 
and  lily  ladies,  has  thought  it  wise  to  give 
her  a  lift  in  the  papers,  in  order  to  raise  the 
line  and  cry  d^htv  the  rustic  beauty,  the  fair 
linknown,  &:c.  8cc.  &c.'* 

'^  Gooa  Heavens  !**  said  our  heroine,  with 
a  voice  of  unaffected  surprise. 

''  Swivel,  run,"  said  lady  Robert ;  ^'  I  see 
Miss  Asgill-  has  my  lamentable  disease,  ner- 
vousness ;  the  eau  de  Itice,  the  scent-table. 
Swivel." 

Mrs.  Swivel  arose,  and  pushed  a  'plateau 
of  gold,  which  stood  on  a  small  table  at  the 
back  of  the  sofa.  Swivel  drew  it  before 
©ur  heroine,  and  begged  she  would  apply 
someof  thera  to  her  temples.  Selina,  whose 
disgust  to  the  impertinence  and  visible  hy- 
pocrisy of  the  contemptible  Mrs,  Swivel- 
c3 
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had  caused  her  exclamation,  and  whose  cou- 
rage  felt  not  equal  to  the  task  of  contra- 
dicting the  vulgar  surmises  of  the  illiberal 
satirist,  refused  the  scents,  and  assured  her 
ladyship  she  was  not  ill,  or  ever  disposed  to 
be  nervous. 

''  I  will  answer  for  my  young  friend," 
said  Marian,  gaily  ;  ''  I  think,  as  yet,  she  has 
thought  very  little  about  nerves." 

"  You  are  right,  ma'am,'*  said  Selina  :  '^  I 
\\2iYe  feelings  (and  she  glanced  a  quick  eye 
at  Mrs.  Swivel),  and  they  sometimes  betray 
me  into  inadvertencies,  but  I  trust  not  iegre- 
gious  follies." 

Mrs.  Brooks  was  a  stranger  to  the  Ken- 
sington adventure.  Our  heroine  was  shock- 
ed  to  find  that  an  incident  so  trifling  should 
have  attained  such  publicity.  The  errors 
of  its  statement,  in  making  lord  Berriton 
her  champion,  instead  of  her  assailant,  gave 
a  disappointment  to  her  feelings,  as,  at  the 
first  opening  of  the  paragraph,  she  had  en- 
tertained a  latent  hope  of  learning  the  name 
of  her  deliverer. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  more  co* 
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pious  about  nothing?"  said  lady  Robert, 
languidly. 

''  Why,  I  should  have  thought  the  paper 
copious,  had  not  your  friend  Mrs.  Swivel's 
animadversions  far  outrun  even  the  para- 
graph itself/'  replied  Mrs   Brooks. 

*'  Thank  you,  n-adam/*sa'id  Mrs.  Swivel, 
bowing  sarcastically  ;  "  you  are  very  ob- 
liging." 

''  I  do  not  mean  to  oifend  yon,  ma*am/' 
said  Marian  ;  ''  but  really  you  and  I  see  this 
matter  in  a  different  point  of  view. — I  think 
it  possible,  that  a  woman  of  the  most  libe- 
ral ideas  might  wish  to  regain  her  hat,  in  a 
situation  such  as  the  paper  describes,  not 
on  account  of  its  value,  but  that  her  deli- 
cacy might  be  wounded,  by  being  exposed 
to  the  gaze  of  even  an  elegant  croud ;  or 
even  if  economy  were  the  ostensible  cause, 
I  do  not  deem  it  a  very  heinous  fault.  As 
to  the  known  gallantry  of  lord  Berriton,  I 
believe  it  needs  no  amplifier;  but  if,  in  a 
case  of  delicate  distress,  he  was  strenuous  to 
ofifer  aid,  I  would  hail  it  as  a  dawning  of 
reason,  that  has,  by  the  long  association  of 
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fashionable  intimates,  been  some  time  bst- 
nished  his  bosom/' 

**  Who  is  severe  now  ?"  said  Mrs,  Swivel, 
exiiltingly. 

'*  Perhaps/*  said  Mrs.  Brooks,  ''  I  may 
speak  a  little  out  of  rule  ;  but  lord  Berriton 
has  the  peculiar  talent  of  saying  a  thousand 
impertinent  things,  which  in  themselves 
are  perfect  notliings,  yet  have  been  cause 
of  offence  to  my  unfashionable  notions  of 
right/' 

'^  Oh  !  you  most  incorrigible  dissenter 
from  your  sex's  first  and  ruling  passion,  the 
power  of  pleasing,"  said  Swivel ;  ''  so  yoa 
do  not  like  my  lord,  because,  forsooth,  he 
has  dared  to  admire  your  matron  charms!— 
You  are  an  astonishing  woman  !" 

'*  He  never  presumed  to  insult  my  deli- 
cacy," offended  at  the  impertinent  syco- 
phant's insinuations  ;  ''  but  I  dislike  levity 
of  all  sorts/'  said  Marian. 

"  All  my  surprise  is/'  said  lady  Roberf, 
"  that  Berriton  should  take  any  trouble 
about  this  incognita;  whoever  she  is,  her 
beauty  must  be  of  the  most  attractive  sort. 
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(raising  a  small  mirror  that  was  suspended 
to  her  watch-chain,  and  looking  steadily  at 
herself)  for  I  have  seen  him  as  indifferent 
to  acknowledged  beauty  as  if  he  were  a 
statue." 

*'■  Alas  !  my  dear  lady  Robert/'  said  Ma- 
rian, ''  where  is  the  wonder  that  these  lords 
of  the  creation  presume,  when  their  most 
trivial  actions  are  estimated  as  if  merit  were 
attached  even  to  their  follies! — Will  yoii 
offer  my  compliments  to  lord  Robert  ?*'  said 
Mrs.  Brooks,  rising  :  "  I  will  expect  you  to- 
night, in  spite  of  the  mantua-maker." 

''  Je  ferai  tout  mon  possible/'  said  lady 
Robert. 

"  Adieu,'*  said  Marian,  and  she  curtsied 
to  Mrs.  Swivel,  and  was  passing  from  the 
enclosure  of  the  screens,  when  Swivel,  no- 
"ways  dismayed,  said — "  So  you  are  still  de- 
termined not  to  ask  me  to  your  party  ?" 

**  I  never  determinedly  said  so  rude  a 
thing,"  replied  Marian,  somewhat  embar- 
rassed by  her  effrontery  ;  "  but  I  thought 
your  pride  would  prevent  an  actual  avowal 
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of  the  sort,  as  you  have  so  long  passed  over 
my  apparent  omissions.'* 

'*  But  I  have  an  invincible  desire  to  be 
in  Harley-street  to-night,"  replied  Swivel; 
''  so  you.  Miss  Asgill,  must  be  my  negoci- 
ator." 

''  I  cannot  undertake  the  office,  ma'am/*' 
said  Selina,  while  a  lurking  smile  played     . 
over  her  face. 

''  Why  not  ?"  said  Mrs.  Swivel. 

"  Because,"  said  our  heroine,  ^'  I  am  al- 
most certain  that  the  rustic  beauty,  the  fair 
incognita,  will  be  there  ;  and  perhaps,  as  she 
is  (ilrcadij  acquainted  with  your  sentiments 
in  her  favour,  she  would  be  spared  the  meet- 
ing ;  and  her  protector,  sir  Francis  WroRg- 
head,  is  so  blindly  attached  to  his  Hojjden 
charge,  that  I  fear  you  would  not  meet  frofia 
him  that  urbanity  which  is  his  peculiar 
characteristic.'* 

Lady  Robert  and  Mrs.  Swivel  looked 
aghast ;  Marian,  scarcely  less  astonished,  fol- 
lowed the  servant  who  announced  her  car- 
riage';   and  Miss  Asgill,   with  an   affable 
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obeisance  to  the  ladies,  hastened  after  her 
friend. 

Marian  soon  learned  the  adventures  of 
the  preceding  morning.  While  she  laughed 
at  the  whimsical  coincidence  that  had  made 
her,  unknowingly,  a  warm  defender  of  her 
friend's  conduct,  she  reprobated  the  folly 
of  making  a  matter,  so  little  important  in 
itself,  the  subject-  of  panegyric  or  censure 
-  — ''  And  how  incorrect  !'*  said  Selina  ;  ''  for 
lord  Berriton  was  intrusive  and  trouble- 
some, while  the  other  gentleman  afforded 
me  assistance  and  protection." 

"  You  gave  an  admirable  proof  of  self- 
command,*'  said  MrSc  Brooks,  ''  in  hearing 
yourself  thus  traduced^  and  bearing  it  so 
calmly." 

''  It  was  the  mention  of  sir  Francis/*  S2Lid 
Selina,  *'  that  roused  my  honest  warmth — 
did  I  do  wrong,  Marian  ?'' 

'^  Perhaps  the  wiser  and  more  advanced  in 

"life  than  7/oz/  or  /,  Selina,  would  think  total 

forbearance  the  best  method  with  all  such 

scandal-mongers;  but  the  retort  courteous 

seems  so  congenial  to  my  warmth  of  hearty 
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that  I  cannot  disapprove  your  well-timed 
raillery  on  the  subject." 

''  But  these  newspapers  are  very  imper- 
tinent," said  Selina. 

'^  It  is  what  you  term  their  imperti- 
nence/' saiil  Marian,  "  that  makes  them  so 
valuable  ;  did  nothing  but  truth  mark  their 
pages,  they  would  fall  into  disrepute  pre^ 
sently. — What  do  you  think  of  lady  Ro- 
bert ?" 

*'  It  is  impossible  to  say;  she  appears 
either  a  slave  to  fancy,  or  a  martyr  to  dis- 
ease." 

'^  Guilty  upon  the  first  charge/*  said  Ma- 
rian :  "'  her  character  is,  in  many  point3> 
amiable  ;  she  is  a  philanthropist,  when  left 
to  her  own  feelings  but  continually  played 
upon  bv  the  being  whom  you  saw  with  her. 
She  has  three  daughters,  whom  she  has  pla- 
ced at  school,  by  the  advice  of  Swivel,  who 
found  them  too  observing  for  her  interest. 
They  are  lovely  children  ;  the  eldest  twelve 
years  old.  Lord  Robert  is  a  man  of  sense^ 
but  so  much  immersed  in  politics  and  court 
business^  as  to  pass  little  time  at  home.  Since 
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the  banishment  of  his  children,  he  has  been 
almost  entirely  an  absentee.  Lady  Robert 
pines  at  this;  but  never  remedies,  or  ap- 
pears to  see  what  would  restore  him  to  her 
society.  She  has  once  or  twice  regretted 
his  dereliction  in  this  particular  to  me;  but, 
before  I  could  offer  an  opinion,  the  officious 
Swivel  has  interrupted  us.  However,  I  gain- 
ed their  united  permission  to  call  on  their 
children  at  my  pleasii  e,  and,  with  infinite 
satisfaction,  have  met  the  fond  father  at  each 
of  my  visits,  I  have  a  little  stratagem  for 
their  mutual  happiness  in  view.  It  is  this 
■which  makes  me  take  more  interest  in  visit- 
ing her  ladyship,  than  I  should  in  any  other 
case.  She  is  insipid  and  vain  in  her  man- 
ner, as  you  must  have  perceived;  yet  these 
are  not  inherent  qualities,  but  are  offered  to 
her  taste,  when  her  mind  is  depressed  by 
previous  persuasions  of  her  debility  and  /w- 
ieresting  delicacy.  You  will  say  her  mind 
must  be  weak.  It  is  not  the  most  brilliant, 
still  it  is  naturally  disposed  to  good,  but 
easily  perverted  from  its  purposes.  Lord 
Robert,  I  fear,  in  the  early  days  of  theii> 
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union,  gave  the  reins  into  her  bands,  and 
never  having  been  called  upon  to  resign, 
she  has  yet  to  be  taught  how  (o  yield,  in  a 
thousand  little  n>atters  highly  conducive  to 
married  happiness.  How  Mrs.  Swivel  has 
gained  such  an  ascendancy,  I  know  not;  she 
has  an  insidious  sort  of  temerity  in  her  cha- 
racter,  as  you  must  have  noticed,  but  it  ne- 
ver could  impose  upon  me.  Indeed  I  have 
been  steady  in  resisting  every  approach  to 
an  acquaintance^  which  I  had  fully  resolved 
should  never  commence.  My  conduct  may 
be  thought  fastidious  ;  but  my  chief  reason 
for  rejecting  this  time-serving  lady,  who  '  is 
every  thing  to  every  body,  and  nothing  long. 
by  turns/  is  greatly  owing  to  her  coquetry 
in  regard  to  lord  Berriton,  whose  fame  she 
defends  at  one  moment^  and  deprecates  the 
next.  This  noble  lord  seldom  addresses  his- 
devoirs  to  any  than  married  women ;  to  them, 
he  is  insolently  troublesome.  It  is  from  ha- 
ving heard  her  repeat  to  lady  Robert  the 
r:\^ii\vo\x^ nothings  that  continually  fall  from 
his  lord&hip's  lips,  that  I  took  an  invincible 
dislike  to  her.    Lady  Robert's  particular  foi- 
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ble  is  vanity  ;  and  though  I  believe  her  to 
be  remote  from  the  most  distant  idea  of  in- 
tent to  do  wrong,  she  is  assailable  in  this 
point.  A  woman  of  real  delicacy  can  al- 
ways, by  her  silence,  discourage  such  in- 
sects;  and  must,  upon  reflection,  despise 
the  being  of  her  own  sex  who  should  re- 
tail such  nonsense  into  her  ear." 

*'  Upon  the  whole,"  said  Selina,  "  there 
is  a  little  to  admire^  and  much  to  condemn 
in  her  ladyship.  I  can  forgive  all  but  her 
personal  vanity,  and  neglect  of  her  child- 
ren." 

*'  Well,  I  believe  I  must  yield  to  your 
opinion  in  part,  Selina;  the  stability  of  your 
character  gives  such  lively  promise  of  hap- 
piness to  my  dear  Frank,  that  it  ^vould  be 
treason  to  dissent  from  you  altogether;  yet, 
believe  me,  lady  Robert  has  virtues." 

*'  But  who  is  Mrs.  Swivel  ?"  said  Selina. 

"  The  widow  of  a  man  of  large  fortune, 
who,  however,  has  left  her  but  a  very  mo- 
derate portion  of  it.  This  she  saves  ahnost 
entirely  by  making  herself  convenient  to  a 
number  of  fashionable  families  who  give 
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great  parties.  She  has  a  good  faste^  makes? 
artificial  flowers  to  mix  amongst  the  exotics 
that  decorate  a  spring  meeting;  writes  a 
good  hand,,  consequently  fills  up  cards  well; 
and  is,  beside^  a  sort  of  agent  for  one  or  two- 
fashionable  physicians,  whom  she  nevec 
fails  to  recommend  as  infallible  in  the  very 
disease  with  which  her  dear  friend  is  afflict- 
ed/' 

A  few  more  calls,  less  fashionable^  and,  of 
course^  less  worthy  of  record,  brought  our 
heroine  and  her  friend  to  Harley-street. 

"  I  have  a  few  letters  to  write,"  said  Ma- 
rian ;  '^  will  you  carry  my  kisses  to  the 
nursery,  Selina  ?" 

"  Most  readily/'  said  our  heroine,  and 
she  hastened  immediately  on  her  errand. 

As  she  advanced  towards  the  room,  the 
voices  of  the  children  met  her  ear;  loud 
shouts,  and  excessive  laughter,  rang  the 
gallery.  On  opening  the  door,  a  scene  of  a 
grateful  sort  met  her  view ;  lord  Glaston- 
bury was  at  play  with  the  children.  On  the 
ground  sat  a  gentleman,  whose  eyes  were 
covered  with  a  napkin — the  game  was  blind- 
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inan's  buif.  Miliington,  v?ho  was  a  wag^ 
no  sooner  saw  our  heroine,  than,  with  his 
fin^rer  on  his  lip,  he  claimed  her  silence. 
Her  entrance  had  not  been  heeded,  from 
the  noise  of  the  engaged  parties.  Lord 
Glastonbury,  who  delighted  in  the  archness 
of  his  favourite,  soon  caught  the  hint. 

Miilinoton  took  the  train  of  our  heroine's 
gown,  and  placing  it  in  the  hand  of  the  blind 
man,  cried  out,  exultingly,  ''  You  have 
caught  her,  you  have  caught  her;  now  Emily 
must  take  her  turn." 

The  gentleman  drew  the  bandage  from 
his  eyes,  and  discovt  red  the  face  of  the  very 
sir  Edward  who  had  been  the  Kensington 
champion.  The  surprise  of  Miss  Asgill  was 
far  inferior  to  sir  Edward's,  if  one  might 
judge  by  the  suffusion  that  covered  his  face 
as  he  rose  from  his  humble  situation.  Ne- 
ver did  two  persons,  possessing  common 
sense,  appear  to  less  advantage.  "Sir  Ed- 
ward stammered  out  an  apology,  and  xVliss 
Asgill  protested  it  was  so  ridiculous  as  to 
deserve  none. 

"  Which  of  you  are  caught }"  said  lord 
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Glastonbury,  advancing  with  an  ingenuous 
smile. 

''  We  are  mutually  caught  by  surprise/' 
Said  Selina. 

''  You  are  not  angry,  sir  Edward  ?'*  said 
the  frightened  boy. 

*'  Angry,  my  dear  fellow  !"  said  sir  Ed* 
ward,  as  he  raised  the  sweet  boy  in  his  arms, 
**  you  have  surprised  me  into  a  happiness 
that  I  can  scarcely  believe  real/' 

Millington,  assured  of  having  done  no- 
thing to  offend  his  great  playfellow,  as  he 
called  him,  took  himself  into  a  corner  to 
build  houses.  Seiina  Jicized  the  little  Emily, 
and,  seated  by  the  fire,  began  talking  any- 
thing, in  order  to  say  something.  Lord 
Glastonbury  and  sir  Edward  stood  against 
the  fire-place. 

'*  How  is  the  excellent  lady  Asgill?'*  said 
sir  Edward  ;  *'  I  purposed  calling  on  her 
this  morning,  but  was  detained  in  the  city 
too  late  to  take  such  a  ride.'* 

**  I  parted  with  her  yesterday/*  said  Se» 
lina ;  **  she  was  then  well" 

^*  Pray,  sir  Edward^"  said  lord  Glaston^ 
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biiry^  ^'  how  is  it  that  I  am  spared  intro- 
ducing you  to  this  lady  ?  Miss  x'Xsgill  has 
not  been  in  town  above  a  week,  and  you 
only  three  days,  and  yet  you  seem  no  stran- 
gers to  each  other."  * 

"  Good  Heavens  !  is  it  Miss  Asgill  j  have 
the  honour  to  address  ?"  b-a  id  sir  Edward; 
"  then  my  guardian  is  in  town,  perhaps;  I 
wrote  him  but  yesterday,  and  should  actu- 
ally have  gone  into  Northamptonshire,  on 
a  business  of  importance,  but  that  I  await 
his  reply/* 

''  If  sir  Eldred  Millington  is  your  guai*- 
dian,  sir,"  said  Selina,  *'  you  will  find  him 
in  Grosvenor-sqiiare." 

"  Most  assuredly  he  has  that  trouble,'* 
said  sir  Edward ;  '^  and  though  we  have  ne- 
ver met  personally  since  I  was  fifteen,  and 
he  has  never,  in  the  correspondence  by 
which  he  has  honoured  me,  appeared  to 
consider  me  as  a  very  troublesome  person, 
I  feel  I  owe  him  numberless  obligations,  for 
the  interest  he  has  shewn  towards  me  on  a 
thousand  occasions." 

*'  Then  suppose  you  just  run  and  pay  off 
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five  hundred  of  them  directly,  Ned? — Or 
is  there  '  mettle  more  attractive'  here^  in 
oiir  little  nurse?"  said   lord  Glastonbury, 
/'Come,  Montgo!T!ery,  speak  the  truth." 

''  Montgomery  !"  echoed  our  heroine; 
*^  the  nephew  of  the  amiable  sir  James  ? 
Good  God  !'*  and  a  paleness  succeeded  to 
the  crimson  that  accompanied  her  first 
surprise  ;  for  thought  of  scenes  so  lately 
described,  in  which  sir  James's  and  her 
lamented  parents'  fate  had  blended^  rose 
quickly  in  her  lively  imagination. 

Sir  Edward,  who  no  sooner  was  apprized 
of  our  heroine's  name,  than  all  the  pathos 
of  her  parents'  story  glanced  o'er  his  mind, 
was  at  no  loss  for  the  cause  of  her  agitation. 
Lord  Glastonbury,  whose  vivacity  often  led 
him  into  involuntary  errors,  had  a  heart  soft 
as  infancy  for  other's  woes.  He  drew  the 
embarrassed  feelings  of  the  party  from  their 
\isible  enthralmentj  and,  after  learning  the' 
manner  of  their  previous  meeting,  brought 
them  to  firnUe^X  their  second y^\\nx\^\c?A  ren- 
contre. *'  The  God  of  Love  a  bandeau 
wears/'  continued  he;  ^^  but  I  never  heard 
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that  he  played  at  blind-man's  buff,  though 
his  hide-and-seek  vagaries  are  many.  As  to 
Madain  Venus,  she  is  frequently  wooed  as 
a  wood-nymph,  but  is  never  more  certain 
of  rivetting  her  chains,  than  when  matronly 
employed  comme  ime  noviciat^'' 

Selina  looked  half  angry  with  the  gaieie  of 
his  lordship  ;  but  his  extended  hand,  offer- 
ed with  a  whimsical  sort  of  submission,  ar. 
peased  her  intended  ire,  which  subsided  into 
a  cordial  smile  of  forgiveness. 

^^  Do  you  mean  to  dine  with  the  child- 
ren, sir  Edward?"  said  lord  Glastonbury,  as 
he  pointed  to  the  preparations  now  intro- 
duced for  that  purpose,  "'  or  do  you  pur- 
pose paying  your  respects  in  Grosvenor- 
square  ?" 

*'  Duty  should  ever  give  way  to  inclina- 
tion," replied  sir  Edward,  bowing  to  our 
heroine,*  "but  do  you,  madam,  remain  a 
nursery  visitor  ?" 

"  I  am  at  present,"  said  Selina,  "  a  visi- 
tor to  my  friend  xMrs  Brooks,  and  her  re- 
presentative in  the  nursery  for  a  short  time. 

VOL.  II,  D 
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Your  naughty  grandpapa/'  said  Selina, 
^'  has  made  me  forget  my  errand  ;  I  was  to 
tell  Millington  she  had  a  reward  for  him,  if 
he  knew  his  lesson." 

"  And  what  was  Emily  to  have  ?"  said 
Millington. 

"A  kiss,"'  said  Selina,  at  the  same  instant 
bestowing  half  a  dozen  on  the  roseate  cheek 
of  the  smiling  little  cherub. 

Sir  Edward  was  in  the  act  of  departing, 
but  just  then  recollected  he  had  not  in- 
qjired  after  lady  Mary.  He  returned  to 
his  post.  ^'  Good  bye,  Emily,"  said  sir 
Edward,  as  he  pressed  the  fingers  of  the 
little  prattler. 

"  Jump  n  e,"  said  Emilv. 

Sir  Edward  drew  the  little  romp  from  the 
yielding  arms  of  Selina,  and  giving  her  the 
jumps  required,  stole  a  few  kisses  from  the 
cheek  of  the  unconscious  Emily.  Selina 
blushed  ;  lord  Glastonbury  looked  archly  ; 
"  Emily  at  least  was  caught  there,"'  said  his 
lordsh'p. 

"  Emily  is  a  sweet  Httle  cherub,"  said  sir 
Edward,   "  and  my  god-daughter :  surely, 
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iny  lord,  you  would  not  monopolize  all 
these  dear  little  ones  to  yourself?" 

^'  No,"  said  lord  Glastonbury,  ^'  nor  you 
must  not  attempt  to  monopolize  7?tore  than 
is  proper  ;  for  you  may  find  that  you  have 
embarked  on  a  troubled  sea,  as  void  of  Jiope 
as  you  will  be  of  prudence,  if  you  attempt 
it." 

So  savino:  he  drew  sir  Edward,  somethinfr 
loath,  and  departed.  In  the  succeeding 
five  minutes  after  their  departure,  our  he- 
roine's thoughts  passed  more  rapidly  than 
they  had  ever  done  on  any  preceding  occa- 
sion ;  and  though  she  had  too  little  of  ro- 
mance in  her  disposition  to  think  deeply 
on  trifling  circumstances,  or  to  class  them 
as  most  extraordinary  events,  she  certainly 
could  not  but  decide  on  her  meetings  with 
sir  Edward  as  rather  odd  and  whimsical ; 
yet  he  appeared,  in  both  situations,  to  high 
advantage,  according  to  our  unpolished  he- 
roine's ideas. 

She  was  roused  from  her  reflections  on 
these  casualties  by  the  entrance  of  Marian, 
D   2 
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>\ho  joined  in  congratulation  that  sir  Ed- 
vard  had  been  her  deliverer  the  preceding 
day.  **He  dines  with  us,"  said  Mrs.  Brooks. 
*'How  charmed  Henry  will  be  to  learn  that 
his  friend  merits  your  esteem  ! — he  per- 
fectly adores  Montgomery."- 

"  No    wonder,"    thought    Selina ;   "  he 
appears  indeed  an  amiable  being."' 


CHAP.  HI. 

"  Seek  to  be  good,  but  aim  not  to  be  great; 
A  woman's  mblest  station  is  retreat ; 
I-Ier  fairest  viitues.  fij  fic  m  pubhc  sigbt, 
Don;esuc  woitb,  thui  shuns  too  strong  a  light." 

LoLD  Glastor-br.ry,  as  he  accompanied  sit 
Edward  to  Gro;>venor-square,  ex|  laJntd  the 
relati\e  Mtuation  of  Stiina  with  regard  to 
Fianci^i  Cecil.  ^irEdwara  lei:  a  disappoint- 
ment at  the  infonratuMi,  svhuh  he  wis  at 
no  paii.s  to  conceal. — "  Is  it  her  own  wish/' 
said  sir  Ed  wart',  **  or  the  toncunin^  wishes 
of  her  iiiends.^" 
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'^Perfcctlya  love  business,"  said  the  peer; 
**  the  shades  of  Millington  are  peculiarly 
favourahle  to  the  tender  passion.  If  Frank 
and  Selina  are  as  happy  as  Henry  and  Ma- 
rian, I  shall  certainly  recommend  a  trip  to 
the  Hall  to  all  my  embryo  Benedicts." 

"  Are  there  more  Selinas  ?"  said  sir  Ed- 
ward. 

"  Why  I  cannot  promise  you  that,"  said 
lord  Glastonbury;  *'  but  at  least  you  would, 
in  the  domestic  circle  of  sir  Eldred's  family, 
acquire  a  taste  for  home." 

'^  I  am  self-taught  in  that  respect,"  said 
sir  Edward  ;  "  and  frequently  have  passed 
evenings  in  my  closet,  that  might  have  been 
wiled  away  in  the  most  splendid  parties, 
both  in  Italv  and  France." 

"  How  easily  we  retire  from  that  which 
has  no  charms  for  us  !"  said  lord  Glaston- 
bury ;  '^  but  will  you  observe  the  same  se- 
clusion in  England,  where  all  your  fair 
countrywomen  encircle  you,  free  from  the 
excessive  levity  that  too  often  mixes  in 
their  assemblies  V 
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"  My  dear  lord,"  said  sir  Edward,  ^^  I  have 
come  to  England  warmly  disposed  to  appre- 
ciate merit,  and  to  see  every  thing  through 
the  eye  of  friendship.  The  few  with  whom 
I  have  conversed,  lead  me  to  expect  a  ma- 
terial change  in  the  manners  of  my  coiintry- 
%vomen,  who,  since  the  indiscriminate  in- 
gress of  the  French  into  this  isle,  have  been 
gradually  receding  from  their  proverbial 
retiredness  of  manner.  This  I  shall  lament, 
if  I  find  it  actually  the  case." 

"  Believe  them  not,"  said  lord  Glaston- 
bury ;  "  dissipation  ever  had  its  votaries. 
Som.e  testy  bachelor,  or  antiquated  maiden^, 
has  been  poisoning  your  mind." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  sir  Edward,  "  it 
was  from  two  cf  my  own  sex,  who  are  se- 
lected objects  of  fashionable  approbation  — 
they  remarked  on  the  frivolity  of  female 
pursuits  generally,  the  misapplication  of 
time,  and  the  disrepute  into  which  the  no- 
blest institution  in  the  world  was  sinking,  I 
mean  marriaire." 

"  Is  it  possible,"  rejoined  lord  Glastori- 
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bury,  '*  that  there  exists  beings  whom  the 
sun  of  fashion  illumines,  and  they  rebel  thus 
ungraciously  ?'' 

''  Verv  possible,"  said  sir  Edward  ;  '^  we 
all,  al  one  period  or  other,  flutter  round  the 
flame — the  distinction  may  be  drawn,  me- 
taphorically, by  a  line  of  Prior's,  who,  speak- 
ing of  his  mistresses,  and  the  chosen  of  his 
heart,  says — 

**  The  rest  are  my  visits,  but  thou  art  my  home." 

"  You  are  a  confirmed  bachelor,"  said 
lord  Glastonbury. 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  sir  Edward.  ^'  I  feel 
I  should  expect  such  a  great  deal  in  the  wo- 
man with  whom  I  could  be  happy,  that  it  is 
best,  perhaps,  1  should  remain  as  I  am."" 

Lord  Glastonbury  looked  incredulously 
at  his  companion,  whom  he  could  not  draw 
into  any  thing  like  cheerfulness — "  My 
good  fellow,*'" Slid  he,  '*  do  not  frighten  sir 
Eldred  with  the  length  of  your  face ;  and  if 
you  have  no  respect  for  the  baronet,  con- 
sider lady  Mary." 

*'  I  never  saw  her  ladyship,"  said  sir  Ed- 
wai  d  ;  "  is  she  handsome  ?" 
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*'  According  to  my  idea,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  beautiful  of  women  ;  not  so 
young  as  the  Kensington  Diana,  but  equal- 
ly handsome." 

SirEldred  and  his  daughter  received  their 
visitors  with  marked  pleasure.  Sir  Edward 
expressed  his  obligations  to  his  guardian, 
for  the  unremitting  attention  he  had  obser- 
ved towards  him,  and  particularly  indebted 
to  him  for  his  invaluable  advice. 

"  My  dear  Millington,"  said  the  cheerful 
Glastonbury,  "  in  a  few  words,  though  this 
fellows  apprenticeship  is  out,  he  is  very 
c-esirous  of  entering  into  new  articles,  and 
binding  himself  to  your  family  for  life;  but 
I  have  thrown  in  a  caveat,  which  has  knock- 
ed down  all  his  castle-builcling.  So  here 
he  is,  out  of  his  Icading-strwgs  at  five-and- 
twenty,  but  greatly  in  want  of  some  season- 
able guide  ;  for  he  is  so  romantic  as  to  soar 
above  terrestrial  views,  even  in  his  domes- 
tic plans,  and  too  celestial  to  bear  with  the 
every -dixy  faniocini  of  humbler  mortals." 

^'  Mercy,  my  dear  lord  !"  said  sir  Edward, 
"  nor  impress  the  mind  of  lady  Mary  with 
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SO  11  n favourable  an  opinion  of  me  ;  consi- 
der lama  stranger,"  bowing  to  her  ladyship. 

"  Not  so  great  a  stranger  as  you  may 
imagine,"  said  her  ladyship,  ^'  for  the  name 
of  Montgomery  ever  sounded  in  mv  ear  as 
synonymous  with  friendship;  and  sir  El- 
dred,  knowing  my  sentiments,  has  always 
gratified  me  with  such  communications  from 
your  letters,  as  have  by  no  means  diminish- 
ed the  impression." 

Sir  Edward  felt  gratified  by  the  distinc- 
tion, and  was  just  uttering  his  thanks,  when 
lord  Glastonbury  exclaimed — "  And  can 
you,  my  dear  lady  Mary,  decide  on  a  man's 
character  from  his  letters  ?  how  easy  is  it  to 
write  from  the  head,  and  leave  the  heart 
quite  out  of  the  business  !" 

'^  I  grant,  my  lord,  such  things  mav  be  ; 
but  yet  I  think  where  the  heart  indites,  the 
style  is  easy,  pure,  and  unaffected  ;  while  a 
Libourcd  period,  and  pompous  expression, 
evince  the  touch  of  a  student  in  the  art,  who 
may  charm  us  by  his  colouring,  but  never 
lead  us  to  be  copyists." 
D  3 
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'^  Talkino^  of  writins:,"  said  sir  Eldred,  "  I 
lament  to  obse  ve  how  much  the  daily  pub- 
lications have  fallen  in  reputation  since  my 
residence  in  the  metropolis.  Formerly  they 
were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  vehicles  of 
correct  intelligence  and  just  satire;  but 
such  frivolous  matter  is  now  crowded  into 
them,  as  leads  one  to  conclude  that  news- 
paper writers,  at  least,  write  without  using 
their  heads,  and  as  if  their  readers  had  not 
intellect  to  discover  their  carelessness." 

''  Believe  me,''  said  lord  Glastonbury, 
^^  ir  yon  allude  to  the  fashionable  arrange- 
ments, as  they  are  classed,  and  the  birth- 
day displays  of  elegance,  where  my  lady 
duchess  is  the  paragon  of  beauty,  till  the 

divine  Miss eclipses  all  the  ladies  of 

the  drawing-room,  who  is,  in  the  succeed- 
ing description,   outdone  by  the  eminent 

attractions  of  lady  ■ ,  who  was  allowed 

to  be  the  best-dressed  woman  at  court,  &c. 
— all  these,  my  dear,  unfashionable  Mill- 
ington,  are  paid  for  liberally,  either  by  the 
parties  tl^emselves,  or  by  some  dependant, 
who  retains  his  hold  on  their  purse,  a.;d 
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seat  at  their  table,  by  his  judicious  address 
to  their  rulins:  passion." 

^^  But  I  did  not  pay  for  this  silly  inser- 
tion," said  sir  Eldred,  pointing  to  the  pa- 
ragraph on  which  Mrs.  Swivel  had  expa- 
tiated so  profusely. 

Lord  Glastonbury  read  it — "Here,  Ned," 
said  he,  *' what  will  you  say  to  lord  Berri- 
toUy  for  depriving  you  of  your  well-earned 
fame  in  the  incident  of  yesterday  ?" 

Montgomery  glanced  over  ir ;  the  co- 
lour mounted  in  his  cheek;  he  felt  a  mo- 
mentary anger,  that  lord  Berriton  should 
be  named  with  a  female  such  as  Miss  Asgill. 
Casting  the  paper  on  one  side,  he  said — 
"  It  was  plain  to  him  who  had  inserted  it. 
I  knew  lord  Berriton  and  his  double,  as  he 
is  elegantly  called — in  other  terms,  his  tu- 
tor— on  the  continent ;  but,  excepting  the 
necessary  and  most  common  forms  of  civi- 
lity, no  intercourse  has  ever  pa^.sed  between 
us.  His  lordship,  if  he  have  pleasure  in  any 
thing,  may  be  said  to  prefer  poetry,  v;hich 
he  docs  not  always  ixtite,  but  seeks  out  from 
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the  more  scarce  pages  of  ancient  minstrelsy ; 
these  he  passes  off  as  his  own  ;  and  when  de- 
tection happens,  as  it  once  or  twice  has 
done,  he  consoles  himself  with  the  pleasure 
o^  hcLV in g  thought  like  some  immortal  bard 
of  old." 

*'  What  a 'contemptible  sort  of  vanity  is 
that!"  said  lady  Mary.  ''But,  sir  Edward, 
vou  werethedefenderof  ourSelina,!  learn." 

"  I  had  that  happiness,  madam." 

"What  an  odd  coincidence!"  said  her 
ladyship,  turning  to  sir  Eldre'd. 

*' A  most  pleasing  one,"  said  the  baronet, 
"  to  find  one's  self  indebted,  where  it  must 
.  ever  be  grateful  to  acknowledge  the  obli- 
gation." 

*'  My  dear. sir,"  said  sir  Edward,  "  a  ser- 
vice so  little  worthy  of  comment  as  that  on 
which  you  are  pleased  to  dwell,  oppresses 
by  the  mention;  the  only  agreeable  feel- 
ing it  could  excite,  is  the  approbation  it 
appears  to  have  met,  where  it  is  my  ambi- 
tion to  be  esteemed." 

''  Really/'  said  lord  Glastonbury,  *'  if  I 
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thought  that  Compton  was  the  pulTer  for 
my  lord  in  this  case,  I  would  hamper  him 
unmercifully  the  first  time  I  met  him." 

'^  Assuredly  he  is  then,"  said  sir  Edward  ; 
**  for  it  has  been  his  prartire  now  nearly 
two  years;  not  a  week  elai)  pd  in-  vNhich 
this  valuable  tutor  did  not  ail  to  the  cele- 
brity of  his  charoe,  bv  some  lulsome  and 
inapplicable  compliment  " 

*'  Have  you  visiied  lady  Asgill  ?"  in- 
quired sir  Eld  red 

"  Not  yet,"'  said  Montgomery  ;  ''  I  should 
have  done  so  to-day,  but  was  prexenred  by 
some  city  calls,  that  were  indispensible  I 
think,"  continued  sir  Edward,  '*  I  met  a 
young  man,  of  whose  family  I  have  heard, 
and  who  are  known  to  you — Mr.  Cecil,  a 
naval  vouth    of  most  eng-^crino-  manners.' 

**  'Tis  Millington  Cecil,"  said  lady  Mary; 
**  where  did  you  see  hiir?,  sir  Edward  ?' 

**I  met  him,"  said  Montgomery,  **  at 
the  hous^e  of  a  merchant,  Mr.  Benwell  a 
very  amiable  friend  of  mine.  I  know  not 
how  long  the  young  sailor  has  bec^n  ac- 
quainted with  the  family;  but,   if  I  mistake 
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not,   he  was  a  most  unexpected   and  wel- 
come visitor  to  one  in  the  family." 

**  He  is  Marian's  brother."  said  lord 
Glastonbury  ;  ''  did  you  know  that,  sir  Ed- 
ward r  ' 

*' Indeed!  no,  my  lord,  I  did  not  know 
it.  What  a  happy  picture  of  domestic 
comfort  the  rational  hoine  of  my  friend 
Brooks  presents,  to  a  mmd  that  delights  iiT 
&uch  contemplation'"  said  sir  Edward,  ad- 
dressing himsi  if  to  si    Eld  red. 

*'I  s'nall  be  pleased  to  find  it  is  produc- 
tive of  a  oenerbus  emulation  in  iTiy  ward,'* 
said  the  baronet,  '  with  whom  I  shall  not 
consider  I  hav  finished  my  guardianship, 
till  he  is  actually  married." 

*'  I  fear  YOU  have  a  prospect  of  a  second 
minorship,"  said  lord  Glnsionburv,  "  for 
sir  Edwa'd  has  fallen  in  love,  and  out  of 
love,  and  into  despair,  in  four-and-tVv^enty 
hours.  The  unsettled  temper  of  his  mind 
will  make  the  task  so  troublesome,  that, 
v/ere  T  vou,  Millington,  I  ucuid  sign  his 
i*elease  this  moment  ' 

''  For  once  in  my  life/'  said  sir  Eldred, 
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^-  I  inust  dissent  from  your  lordship  in  opi- 
nion ;  for  if  my  ward  is  really  so  undeler- 
mined,   he  is  in  great  need  of  a  guardian." 

*'  Ah !  sure  a  pair  was  never  seen,"  said 
lord  Glastonbury,  singing  with  great  glee: 
*^  did  you  ever,  in  your  life,  my  dear  la  ly 
Mary,  see  a  guardian  and  ward  so  happily 
meet  in  sentim.entsP"' 

**It  is  pleasing  to  observe  it,  T  think,  my 
lord." 

*'  Very  pleasinir,  no  doubt,"  said  lord 
Glastonbury;  ''and  I  wish  (lowering  hia 
voice)  that  Selrna  had  agreed  not  to  shoot 
with  her  magie  hazel  eyes  at  the  unguarded 
heart  of  this  sentimental  blockhead." 

Lady  Mary  smiled,  and,  as  she  viewed 
the  figure  and  apjiearance  of  sir  Edward, 
a  mixture  of  regret  slole  into  her  looks, 
which,  if  sir  Edward  could  have  understood, 
he  would  have  been  highly  gratified  by. 

*'  We  all  meet  at  dinner,"*  said  lord  Glas- 
tonbury ;    *'  do  we  not  ?^' 

*'We  do,'"  said  sir  Eldred. 

*' Well,  till  then,  adieu." 
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Sir  Edward  received  a  cordial  and  gene- 
ral Tnvitation  to  Grosvenor-sqiiare,  which, 
in  the  present  temper  of  his  mind,  seemed^ 
little  t'o  accord  with  his  ideas  of  prudence 
—  yet  he  did  not  reiect  it. 

*^  r  scarcely  ever  beheld  so  lovely  a  wo^ 
man  as  lady  Mary,"  said  sir  Edward,  as  he 
took  the  arm  of  lord  Glastonbury. — "  1  have 
heard  her  story,  which  I  term  a  villanous 
one;  but  the  delicacy,  foibearance,  and, 
above  all,  her  liberality,  in  protecling  the 
child  of  Asfriilj  rank  her  so  much  above  the 
weak  resentments  that  often  disgrace  the 
female  character,  that  I  honour  her  as  a  mo- 
del for  her  sex." 

^'  And  she  has  devoted  her  life  to  the 
education  of  Miss  Asgill,"  replied  lord  Glas- 
tonbury, *^  with  all  the  assiduity  of  a  pa- 
rent." 

*'  Charming  woman  '/'  said  sir  Edward. 
*'  I  declare  to  you,  my  lord,  that  such  a 
woman  would  be  more  likely  to  win  my 
affections,  than  the  most  youthful  beauty 
who  wanted  her  charm  of  character;    the 
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paleness  and  interest  cf  her  complexion,, 
have  a  claim  upun  my  feelings  that  is  irre- 
sistible." 

"  What,  then,  you  have  forgotten  the 
young  plant  she  has  been  rearing  under  her 
eye — the  rose  on  which  the  reflected  rays 
of  her  effulgent  brightness  have  fallen  ?'* 

"  Drop  all  hyperbole,  my  lord,"  said  sir 
Edward,  '*  and  believe  me  too  candid  to  al- 
low you  to  be  in  error,  and  tco  plain  in  my 
ideas  to  hear  you  use  jest,  when  speaking 
of  such  women.  I  own  myself  disappoint- 
ed to  find  Miss  Asgili  engaged ;  but  as  your 
lordship  assures  me  it  is  a  union  of  affec- 
tion, my  transient  impression  will  no  doubt 
wear  off.  Indeed  I  own  that  some  peculiar 
opinions,  which  I  have  ever  entertained  of 
the  strength  of  real  affection,  would  lead 
me  to  a  very  scrupulous  investigation  of  the 
heart  I  should  like  to  ^sear  ;  I  should  never 
cease  to  lament,  if  I  found  myself  deceived  ; 
and  I  could  not  be  content  to  unite  myself 
in  bonds  which  I  deem  so  sacred,  without 
the  fullest  assurance  that  I  was  the  exclusive. 
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&nd  beloved  object  of  the  heart  to  which  I 
yielded  my  implicit  faith/' 

'*  Romantic,  absurd  fellow  !"  said  lord 
Glastonbury  ;  ''  and  have  you  the  vanity  to 
expect  that  you  will  ever  meet  the  woman 
who  will  suffer  sueh  an  arrogant  supremacy 
to  be  exercised  towards  her  ?" 

''  I  think  sr/'  said  sir  Edward  ;  "  at  least 
if  I  meet  not  such  a  one,  I  will  never 
marry.'* 

"  Good  bye,  old  testy, '^ said  lord  Glaston- 
bury, as  he  quitted  sir  Edward  to  go  to  Ca- 
vendish-square ;  ''  lay  aside  all  plans  for  to- 
day, Ned  ;  you  know  you  stand  no  chance 
where  you  are  going  to  dine." 

"  I  feel  it,''  .'^aid  sir  Edward  ;  "  adieu." 

Sir  Eldred  and  his  daughter,  as  they  rode 
to  Harley-street,  spoke  warmly  in  praise  of 
sir  Edward — "  It  was  for  him,  Mary,"  said 
the  baronet,  "  that  I  xvished  to  preserve  the 
heart  of  our  Selina  ;  at  least  I  should  have 
been  glad  had  she  met  him  free  from  all  pre- 
possessions. It  was  the  last  request  of  my 
friend  sir  James,  that  if,  at  an  age  capable 
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of  judging  for  themselves,  they  should  show 
a  similarity  of  disposition,  that  would,  by  as- 
sociation, terminate  in  a  union,  1  would  se- 
cond it  by  my  concurrence — *  It  would  give 
tranquillity  to  my  few  remaining  days,'  said 
sir  James,  '  if  I  thought,  at  any  period,  how- 
ever remote,  a  branch  of  the  Millington  fa- 
mily should  bear  my  name.' — A  wish  more 
agreeable  to  my  feelings  could  not  have 
been  expressed;  for  well  I  knew  the  obli- 
gations which  his  friendly  interposition 
were  directed  to  the  completion  of,  which, 
though  they  failed,  leave  the  full  impression 
of  their  worth.  Indeed,  the  days  of  Mont- 
gomery were  shortened,  and  greatly  abrid- 
ged of  their  enjoyment,  from  his  attach- 
ment to  my  beloved  sister;  and  I  should 
have  taken  peculiar  pleasure  in  witnessing 
the  attachment  of  these  young  people,  if 
fate  had  so  disposed  their  hearts." 

*'  I  have  a  presentiment,"  said  lady  Mary, 
**  that  Selina  will  never  be  the  wife  of  Cecil, 
though,  at  present,  it  appears  a  decided 
thing." 

*'  Heaven   send   our  dear  girl  may  be* 
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happy  !''  said  sir  Eldred,  as  the  coach  drew 
up  in  riarley  street ;    *'  for  thp  soft  hands^ 
of  Hymen,  exceptinjy  only  inv  own  happy 
lot,  have  been  woven  most  inauspiciously 
in  our  family." 

Lady  Mary  sighed  as  she  gave  her  hand 
to  sir  Eldred,  and  stepped  from  the  carriage. 
There  were  assembled  in  the  drawing-room 
oFMrs.  Brooks  a  few  select  friends,  to  which 
lord  Glastonbury  and  sir  Edward  Montgo- 
mery were  added.  Sir  Edward  attached  him- 
self to  lady  Mary  from  the  moment  of  her 
entrance.  The  charm  of  her  conversation, 
thouglr  a  strong  inducement,  would,  we~ 
fear,  if  strictly  sought  into,  have  been  found 
a  secondary  consideration.  The  eye  of  a 
lover  sees  through  impervious  matter.  Sir 
Edward  knew  little  of  our  heroine,  but  that 
lady  Mary  had  educated  her.  He  saw  her 
ingenuous,  unaffected,  and  possessed  of  per- 
sonal attractions-;  she  was  engaged — what 
then  }  He  would  observe  her,  merely  to 
discover  what  her  manner  was  when  sur- 
rounded by  company.  By  attending  to  lady 
Mary,  his  opportunities  would  be  frequent, 
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fincl  his  motive  nnperceived.  Exactly  as  he 
had  devised,  Selina  was  ever  addressin^^  her- 
self to  lady  Mary.  Thus  sir  Edward,  while 
making  cursory  obocrvations,  drank  from 
the  foLintain  head  large  draughts  of  love. 

He  was  listening  and  g.izi ng  with  a  de- 
light of  which  he  was  unconscious,  when 
Millington  Cecil  was  announced.  The 
pleasure  that  beamed  in  the  co'jntenance 
of  Selina  gave  uneasiness  to  Montgomery; 
he  turned  hastily  from  its  view — '*  This 
joy,"  said  he,  mentally,  "  is  a  blended  feel- 
ing for  Jiim,  but  for  his  brothers  sake." 

Cecil  recognised  the  baronet  and  ad- 
dressed him  with  familiarity.  The  urbanity 
of  Montgomery  yielded  to  the  candid  man- 
ner of  the  sailor — "Have  \ou  been  lung 
acquainted  in  Mr.  BenvvelTs  family  ?'  said 
•he,  addressing  Cecil. 

■**  I  never  was  there  before  to  day."   " 

"You  surprise  me,"  said  sir  Edward; 
**  I  thought  you  were  a  very  ol  !  acquaint- 
ance," and  he  smiled  on  the  lieJitti.an/. 
**  I  was  the  bearer  of  a  welcome  letter," 
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said  Cecil;  *^  and  went  to  make  an  inquiry 
which  has  proved  unsuccessful." 

The  thouohtful  cast  of  countenance  that 
succeeded  the  remark  checked  the  con- 
versation. 

In  the  evening,  previous  to  the  gentle- 
men joining  them,  our  heroine,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Brooks,  sang  some  airs,  with 
her  usual  sweetness.  The  sound  of  the  in- 
strument caught  the  ear  of  sir  Edward,  who, 
deeply  enamoured  of  *  soft  music's  strain,' 
hastened  to  enjoy  its  soothing  power.  His 
entrance  was  un  perceived.  The  ladies  form- 
ed a  circle  round  the  warbler;  sir  Edward 
stood  transfixed;  the  beautillil  air  of  *  Why 
with  sighs'  was  poured  upon  his  ear  with  a 
pathos  so  just,  yet  void  of  affectation,  that, 
overpowered  with  surprise,  he  exclaimed 
with  rapture — ''  Bravo!   bravissimo!" 

Miss  Asgill  started  from  her  seat.  Marian 
declared  it  was  treason,  thus  to  intrude. 

<*  Forgive  me,  my  charming  friend,"  said 
sir  Edward;  "  I  was  betrayed  by  my  feel- 
ings into  an  involuntary  error.     Not  Or- 
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pheus'  self  loved  music  better  than  I ;  and 
who  that  listened  to  such  a  hariyonist  could 
coolly  applaud  ?  ' 

*'  You  have  not  lost  your  Eurydice,  I 
see,"  said  Marian;  *'  you  can  bear  the  so- 
ciety of  women.'* 

**I  have  not  found  her  yet,"  said  Mont- 
gomery, and  his  eyes  glanced  towards  Se- 
rina,  who,  abashed,  yet  not  displeased  by 
his  praise,  stood  irresolute. 

^*  Come,"  said  Marian,  *^yoiT,  sir  Ed- 
ward, who  have  lived  so  much  amongst  the 
Italians,  can  give  us  a  serenade." 

'  Heaven  forbid!"  said  Montgomery; 
'  I  hate  to  hear  a  man  sing  (Selina,  whose 
thoughts  reverted  to  the  vocal  taste  of  Fran- 
cis Cecil,  felt  an  unusual  glow  on  her 
cheek).  But  if  I  break  in  upon  the  har- 
mony of  the  party,"  continued  sir  Edward, 
**  I  am  gone/' 

*'  No  ;  we  allow  you  to  remain,"  said 
Mrs.  Brooks,  *'  for  you  have  been  so  long 
an  exile  from  us,  that  you  want  civilizing." 

**  What  man  who  wanted  it,  ever  fell 
into  so  blooming  a  laud  of  promise  !" 
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'^  I  have  known  sir  Edward  nearly  six 
years,"  sai«i  Marian,  '*  in  which  time  he  has 
made  us  flying  visits  of  a  month  or  so  ;  and 
once  we  met  at  Paris,  and  passed  some  days 
together;  but  never  did  I  Iiear  so  civil  a 
thing  from  his  lips  as  that  he  has  just  ut- 
tered.— I  know  not  to  what,  or  to  whom  at- 
tribute it." 

<^To  the  united  excellence  of  the  whole, '^ 
said  Montgomery,  with  a  hurried  accent 
and  manner,  evidently  desirous  of  passing 
over  the  observation. 

The  arrival  of  the  gentlemen,  and,  soon 
after,  some  evening  visitors,  gave  a  general 
turn  to  the  conversation.  Millincrton  at- 
tended on  ^elina  with  t  e  cnre  of  a  brother; 
he  was  thoughtful,  and  less  entertaining 
than  usual. —  Sir  Edward  whose  taciturnity 
was  likewise  the  fffiCl  of  reflection,  was, 
from  the  period  of  ti^e  party  s  encrease, 
quite  abstracted  and  out  of  ^  irits.  Lady 
Marv,  who  sat  by  him,  remark^  d  the  change 
—  *'  Are  you  ill  ?"  said  her  ladyship. 

<^  No — ves,   a  little,"  said  sir  Edward; 
^<  at  least  not  ill,  but  deranged." 
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*'  Is  it  the  ennui  of  an  Englishman  ?"  said 
her  ladyship,  smiling,  '*  or  the  regrets  of  the 
Stranger  at  homef' 

*  *  Home  ! "  repeated  sir  Edward ; '  *  ah,  lady^ 
Mary  !  in  that  one  word,  what  a  volume  is 
comprised  !  How  mechanically  you  have 
touched  on  the  feeling  that  has  occupied 
my  mind  some  liioments ! — I  was  thinking, " 
continued  he,**  of  Henry,  whose  rational 
and  charming  partner  is  so  justly  the  object 
of  regard  with  all  around  her,  who,  when 
the  gay  circle  retire,  is,  in  the  soft  retreat 
of  domestic  life,  doubly  valuable.  No 
quality  can  compensate  for  the  want  of  this 
endearing  charm." 

*  *  What  is  this  potent  charm  ?■'  said  Selina, 
as  she  advanced,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Cecil. 

*'  A  taste  for  domestic  life,"  said  sir  Ed- 
ward, looking  full  in  her  face. 

*'  Every  rational  being  must  possess  that,'* 
>Rid  Selina. 

'*  Does  not  reason  sometimes  yield  to 
fashion?''  said  sir  Edward,  again  looking  at 
her  steadfastly. 

VOL.  II,  3F. 
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*'  In  truth,  sir  Edward,  you  are  severe," 
said  Selina ;  **  but  when  a  woman  is  think- 
ing more  of  her  situation  than  her  words,  it 
is  more  than  probable  she  blunders.  Such 
was  my  case;  but  I  did  not  think  such 
trifles  would  have  rested  on  the  mind  of  sir 
Edward  Montgomery." 

**  Your  pardon,  my  dear  madam,"  said 
he,**  I  stand  convicted  of  impertinence  in 
the  repetition  of  your  words  ;  but  if  you 
suppose  your  words  or  looks  are  to  be  heard 
or  seen  without  interest,  you  must  look  and 
act  very  differently." 

Selina  turned,  and  addressed  some  words 
to  lady  Mary,  to  hide  the  embarrassment 
occasioned  by  sir  Edward's  manner. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  go, "  said  Montgomery, 
as  he  looked  at  his  watch  ;  **  and  yet  I  feel 
unequal  to  the  task  of  a  large  unconnected 
party  ;  but  sustain  overcomes  reason^ "  said 
he,  bowing  to  Selina. — **  I  shall  do  myself 
the  pleasure  to  accept  your  invitation  for 
to-morrow,"  as  he  bowed  his  good-night  to 
lady  Mary  and  our  heroine. 

Sir  Edward's  departure  left  Miss  Asgill 
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thoughtful.  She  was  beginning  to  scan  over 
her  words  of  the  preceding  day,  to  tax  the 
errors  which  seemed  to  have  made  an  im- 
pression on  the  baronet—**  or  if  they  were 
errors,"  said  Selina,  **  his  delicacy  would 
have  led  him  to  forbear  comment."  How 
far  the  importance  of  the  subject  might 
have  led  her,  is  uncertain,  had  not  lord  Ro- 
bert and  lady  Fitzowen  been  announced. 

The  disabled  invalid,  who  had  languished 
in  all  the  appearance  of  debility,  now  en- 
tered the  drawing-room  with  roses  bloom- 
ing on  her  cheek,  and  a  figure  that  betray- 
ed no  symptoms  of  weakness. — Lord  Ro- 
bert, with  a  manly  open  countenance,  and 
persuasive  manners,  needed  no  recommen- 
dation to  the  notice  of  strangers.  Lady  Ro- 
bert, after  paying  her  compliments  to  the 
amiable  hostess,  advanced  to  our  heroine, 
and  throwing  herself  beside  her  on  a  couch, 
declared  she  was  the  cause  of  her  exertion 
that  evening, 

**  We  will  not  seek  the  cause,''  said  Se- 
lina,'* lest  we  lose  a  part  of  the  pleasure, 
e2 
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by  abridging  its  duration.     I  am  happy  to 
see  your  ladyship  able  to  join  us  this  even- 


ing. 


**  Your  charming  rebuff  to  Swivel,  this 
morning,  was  admirable,  Miss  Asgill.  No 
woman  could  have  behaved  with  more  mag- 
nanimity than  you  did — so  much  self-com- 
mand." 

'^  My  dear  madam,"  said  Miss  Asgill,  **  it 
deserves  not  the  praise  you  are  pleased  to 
bestow;  nor  do  I,  upon  reflection,  approve 
the  retort  into  which  my  warmth  of  temper 
involuntarily  led  me." 

*'  Never  regret  it,  my  charming  young 
friend;  had  every  woman  the  same  sense  of 
wrong,  the  same  energy  on  proper  occa- 
sions, so  many  would  not  languish  beneath 
the  tyranny  of  fashionable  vassalage." 

**  You  make  me  smile,"  said  Selina;  ^'  as 
if  the  forms  and  customs  of  a  few  persons 
were  as  imposing  as  the  duties  that  educa- 
tion and  religion  offer  to  our  sober  consi- 
deration." 

*'  How  is  it,"  said  lady  Robert,*'  that, 
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new  to  the  charm  of  novelty,  you  look  so 
calmly  on  its  fascinations?" 

**  Because  they  are  fascinations, "said  Se- 
lina,  **  and  I  view  them  as  such." 

Lady  Robert  looked  grave — **  Do  you 
know,"  said  her  ladyship,  **  that  Swivel  is 
quite  derangee  by  your  parting  eclaircisse- 
ment  ?  I  never  saw  her  so  much  deprejised 
before." 

**  If  it  has  X\\e  effect  of  making  her  less 
severe  in  judging  of  strangers, "  said  Selina, 
**  I  shall  cease  to  regret  it.'* 

**  Pray  who  was  the  gentleman  that  I 
met  as  r  came  up  stairs  ?"  said  lady  Robert. 

**  Sir  Edward  Montgomery,"  said  Selina. 

'*  Indeed  !"  said  her  ladyship;  **  a  most 
elegant  young  man  ;  but  not  immaculate, 
if  report  says  true — at  least  so  Swivel  says.** 

**  Do  not  rely  on  her  information  too 
much,"  said  Selina  ;  *'  remember  sir  Fran- 
cis Wronghead." 

**  Do  you  approve  of  him  ?*'  said  her 
ladyship. 

''  ir  said  Miss  Agill,  while  a  blush,  for 
which  she  could  not  account,  played  on  her 
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cheek;  **he  is  the  friend  of  Mr.  Brooks, 
and  my  uncle's  ward.  Beside,  his  character 
can  be  little  known  in  England — he  has 
not  been  in  this  country  for  some  years, 
till  within  these  few  days." 

•'  I  know  all  that,  my  dear  girl;  but  still 
he  has  been  seen  at  the  play-house,  in  a 
private  box,  evidently  desirous  of  avoiding 
notice. — In  fact,  there  is  a  story  in  circu- 
lation, that  appears  very  doubtful." 

Why  Miss  Asgill  felt  an  invincible  desire 
to  hear  this  story,  we  cannot  pretend  to  de- 
cide; but  it  is  certain,  that  nothing  buther 
fear  of  appearing  interested  in  the  concerns 
of  a  gentleman,  who  ought  to  be  no  more 
to  her  than  another  man,  for  she  was  en- 
gaged, prevented  her  asking  an  explicit 
denouement  of  her  ladyship ;  who,  disap- 
pointed at  not  being  asked,  by  half  sen- 
tences, developed  as  much  as  she  knew, 
which  amounted  simply  to  a  belief  that  sit 
Edward  protected  a  lady,  who  was  ward  to 
a  peer,  whose  second  son  had  been  design-, 
ed  for  her  husband;  that  the  parties  not 
agreeing  to  the  suggested  union,   the  lady 
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had  been  sent  to  reside  with  a  distant  con- 
nexion of  her  own,  and  the  young  gentle- 
man was  left  to  be  trained  into  obedience 
by  his  papa ;  the  elder  son  of  the  said  peer 
was  in  the  navy,  and  absent  on  professional 
duty  ;  that  since  sir  Edward's  return,  the 
lady,  who  had  refused  all  society,   and  had 
been  inconsolable,    had  been  seen,  more 
than  once,  in  public  with  him  ;  and  though, 
at  the  play,  there  was  a  lady  and  gentleman 
in  company,  yet,  on  the  Richmond  road, 
sir  Edward  had  been  seen  twice  in  a  travel- 
ling chariot  with  her — and,   indeed,    there 
was  an  assiduity  in  his  manner  towards  her, 
that  evinced  the  interest  he  took  in  her  be- 
half. To  this  Selina  gave  implicit  credence ; 
for  she  had  herself  remarked  the  very  ami- 
able officiousness  that  marked  his  manner, 
whea  wrapping   the  shawl  round  the  lady 
at  the  theatre. —  *'  All  these  are  very  strong 
proofs,  I  think,"  said  lady  Robert. 

**  I  am  not  qualified  to  judge,"  said  Se- 
lina; **but  I  should  think  all  this  might 
terminate  not  at  all  detrimentally  on  the 
part  of  sir  Edward," 
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** Is  it  not  mysterious?"  said  lady  Robert. 

**Upon  my  word,  I  cannot  say,"  replied 
Miss  Asgiil ;  *Mt  may  be  a  relation  of  sir 
Edward's ;  in  fact,  the  baronet  is  of  age, 
and  we  must  leave  him  to  his  own  direction. 
Let  me  introduce  you  to  my  uncle  and  cou- 
sin," said  Selina;  ^*  have  you  not  a  curio- 
sity to  see  them,  after  Mrs.  Swivel's  exhi- 
bition ?" 

Lady  Robert,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  our 
heroine,  approached  sir  Eldred,  who  was  in 
earnest  conversation  with  lord  Robert  and 
Mr.  Brooks.  The  latter,  on  seeing  her  ad- 
vance, pushed  a  chair  to  receive  her  lady- 
ship, whom  he  expected  to  see  drop  into 
it  from  fatigue. 

"See  what  the  force  of  habit  is, ""said 
lady  Robert,  tapping  Brooks  with  her  fan, 
and  pushing  the  chair  with  vivacity  from 
her.  **  So  you  really  thought  I  must  want 
support  ?" 

"  I  feared  you  would,'*  said  Mr.  Brooks; 
*'  but,  believe  me,  I  rejoice  in  your  conva- 
lescence.** 

**  And  I  rejoice,"  said  lord  Robert,  in  a 
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rone  of  manly  tenderness,  '*  that  the  force 
of  habit  is  not  so  strong  as  I  believed  it. 
Lean  on  me,  Alicia/' and  he  offered  his  arm. 

Lady  Robert  blushed  through  her  rouge^ 
but,  with  a  delight  visible  in  her  counte- 
nance, accepted  it.  Her  ladyship  was  in- 
sensibly led  into  a  conversation,  that  evin- 
ced she  had  understanding  above  mediocri- 
ty. Selina  viewed  her  with  surprise.  The 
affectation  that  had  disgusted  her  in  the 
morning,  had  vanished.  Her  credulous  be- 
lief of  trifles  (to  call  it  by  its  less  explicit 
term,  detraction)  thrown  off,  left  her  free 
to  judge  impartially.  Lady  Mary  and  Mrs. 
Brooks  joined  them.  The  party  had  drop- 
ped off;  the  little  circle  got  animated,  and 
engaged  in  converse  till  an  early  hour  was 
announced  to  them,  through  the  vulgar 
channel  of  a  watchman. 

Sir  Eldred,  as  he  rose  to  depart,  declared 
his  satisfaction  in  the  select  hour  that  had 
been  so  cordially  given  at  the  solicitation 
of  an  old  man. —  *^  Did  your  sex,  my  ami- 
able young  friends,  collectively,  consider 
E  3 
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their  own  Importance^  they  would  attempt, 
but  to  shine  in  the  society  of  domestic  life. 
Who  prizes  them  for  their  exterior  attrac- 
tions, if  their  internal  qualities  make  not  an 
interest  in  our  bosoms  ?  Your  power  is  un- 
limited, when  well  directed. — Know  your, 
own  worth,  and  make  your  natural  protec- 
tors your  willing  captives." 

**  Do  not  flatter  their  vanity,  my  dear  sir 
Eldred,"  said  Brooks  ;  '*  what  woman  ever 
wanted  to  be  told  her  power  to  attract  ? 
Alas  !  they  exert  such  an  undue  influence 
upon  us  poor  devils,  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  put  on  all  the  awful  superiori- 
ty of  our  lordly  character,  to  preserve  our 
liberty  in  a  degree." 

**  What  a.lesson  this  is  to  poor  Selina ! — 
Selina,  where  are  your  thoughts? — in  Berk- 
shire ? — come,  confess." 

**  My  thoughts,"  said  Selina,  '*  were 
wholly  given  to  the  subject." 

**  Upon  honour,  Selina?" 

**  Upon  honour  !" 

*'  Assuredly, "  said  lady  Robert;  *  ^  for  who 
could  have  the  happiness  to  hear  sir  Eldred 
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Milllngton,  and  not  give  him  the  attention 
his  invaluable  observations  deserve  ?  ( Lord 
Robert  looked  gratified. )  When  shall  I  have 
the  happiness  to  see  you  in  Portland- 
place?"  continued  her  ladyship^  addressing 
lady  Mary. 

*^  Your  ladyship  is  obliging,"  said  lady 
Mary;  **  we  will  certainly  see  you  ere  long. 
But  I,  lady  Robert,  do  not  purpose  meeting 
in  large  parties  or  gay  assemblies;  this  does 
not  extend  to  Miss  Asgill,  who  has  come  to 
see  and  mix  in  the  world.  I  will,  neverthe- 
less, do  myself  the  honour  of  a  morning 
call ;  and  if  you  will  allow  me  to  be  a  nur- 
sery visitor,  as  Marian  does,  I  shall  often 
intrude." 

Lady  Robert  blushed  ;  her  eye  glanced 
towards  her  lord,  who  viewed  her  with  an 
anxious  concern  on  his  brow — *^  My  nur- 
sery is  broke  up,"  said  lady  Robert;  **  my 
youngest  is  six  years  old — they  are  all  at 
school,"  and  she  hemmed,  as  if  to  get  over 
thesentence.  (Lady  Mary  was  silent.)  **You 
do  not  approve  of  public  education  ?"  said 
lady  Robert,  looking  towards  lady  Mary, 
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'^  Not  exactly/'  said  her  ladyship. 

**  And  yet  how  many  persons  of  reputed 
wisdom  place  their  children  at  seminaries  of 
decided  character  ?" 

**  No  doubt,  '^  said  lady  Mar}',  *  *  that  many 
do,  and  that  many  schools  are  well  calcula- 
ted to  accomplish  the  ends  proposed  by  pla- 
cing them  there ;  but  there  wants  the  ma- 
ternal eye,  the  tender  solicitude,  and  affec- 
tionate interest,  that  softens  study,  and  binds 
the  hearts  of  children  to  their  parents." 

Lord  Robert  dropped  into  his  seat  again. 

**  But  the  alternative,"  said  lady  Robert. 
'*  What  an  inconvenient  thing  a  private 
governess  is  !" 

**  I  differ  from  yonr  ladyship,"  said  lady 
Mary;  **  they  are,  if  judiciously  selected, 
both  for  character  as  well  as  accomplish* 
ments,  most  invaluable  appendages  to  those 
who  will  appreciate  them  according  to  their 
merits." 

**But  then  to  yield  one's  children  entire- 
ly to  the  guidance  of  a  stranger,  and  not  be 
able  to  venture  an   opinion,  either  as  to 
what  bne  wishes  done  or  what  omitted,  is 
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an  unpardonable  infringement  on  one^s  au- 
thority.'* 

**  Undoubtedly,"  said  lady  Mary;  *'  but 
such  an  authority  could  not  grow  in  a  day ; 
the  penetrating  eye  of  a  parent  would  soon 
develop  such  a  character,  and  dismiss  her 
from  the  charge." 

^'  And  are  they  not  all  arrogant,  and  pre- 
suming on  the  talents  they  conceive  them- 
selves to  possess  ?" 

**  Is  such  a  remark  serious  in  your  lady- 
ship, who  are  so  well  qualified  to  discern 
right  from  wrong  ?'* 

**  Why,  positively,  I  have  asked  half  my 
acquaintance  about  governesses,  and  one 
tells  me  they  are  the  most  troublesome 
creatures  in  existence,  so  romantic  as  to  be 
in  love  with  every  husband  or  expectant 
heir  in  the  family,  or  so  high  learned  and 
pedantic  in  notions,  as  to  make  their  pupils 
as  ridiculous  as  themselves — some  teaching 
on  the  extensive  and  new  system  of  a  Wool- 
stonecroft  ;  others  on  the  improbable  and 
fairy-like  suggestions  of  a  Geniis.  In  short, 
I  have  been  frightened  from  the  idea  of  it." 
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*'  You  have  asked  your  acquaintance  on. 
this  subject,  but  did  you  ever  ask  your 
friends  ?"  said  lady  Mary,  with  an  engaging 
smile. 

*'  The  distinction  is  so  nice,"  said  lady 
Robert ;  '^  and  perhaps  I  have  never  been 
active  enough  on  this  particular  to  claim 
their  advice.  Doyou  think  the  result  would 
have  been  unfavourable  to  the  plan  I  have 
adopted?'* 

**  Certainly,"  said  lady  Mary;  '*  every 
being  in  this  world  has  it  more  or  less  in 
their  power  to  be  serviceable  to  their  fel- 
low-creatures. The  advantages  that  your 
children  would  derive  from  a  well-chosen 
instructress,  would  call  upon  you  for  an 
exertion  of  kindness  towards  the  person 
who  had  thus  assisted  your  views  of  making 
them  virtuous  and  moral  (observe,  I  do  not 
name  accomplishments,  which  are  but  se- 
condary considerations),  would  claim  your 
gratitude,  your  esteem.  Thus,  while  your 
better  feelings  were  called  into  action,  you 
might  have  the  inexpressible  happiness  of 
sheltering  merit,  and,  perhaps,  of  saving  a 
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refiaed  understanding  from  the  scorn  and 
oversight  of  those  less  qualified  to  discover 
worth." 

'  *  You  have  half  converted  me,  '*  said  lady 
Robert;  *^  and  now  I  recollect  my  excellent 
friend,  Mrs.  Manners,  did  send  a  young  per- 
son to  me,  for  that  purpose,  last  week, 
whose  talents,  she  said,  were  inestimable, 
and  whose  countenance  was  a  strong  letter 
of  recommendation.  But  I  did  not  see  her, 
as  I  had  taken  ray  measures  previously;  so 
Swivel  wrote  for  me  to  Mrs.  Manners;  and 
whether  I  have  ofifended  her  or  not,  I  can- 
not tell,  but  she  has  been  refused  to  my  two 
last  calls,  and  has  visited  in  my  neighbour- 
hood this  morning." 

**  Make  your  concessions,  Alicia,  on  the 
first  opportunity,"  said  lord  Robert ;  *^do 
not  let  any  thing  on  our  part  lose  us  the 
invaluable  friendship  of  that  excellent  wo- 
man. But  you  said,  my  love,  that  you  were 
half  a  convert  to  lady  Mary's  opinion  ; 
proveyourself  entirely  subdued,  and  let  her 
ladyship  have  the  pleasure  of  finding  you 
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With  your  little  ones,  when  she  honours  its 
in  Portland-place." 

**  You  must  not  be  too  unreasonable,  my 
dear  Bob, "  said  lady  Robert;  "you  know 
how  many  important  engagements  I  have 
on  my  hands  for  some  time  to  come." 

Lord  Robert  sighed.  Marian  gave  him  a 
look  of  cordial  hope.  His  lordship,  taking 
the  hand  of  lady  Mary,  to  lead  her  to  her 
carriage — **  You  have  begun  a  work,  my 
dear  madam,"  said  he,  *'  that  engages  all 
my  thoughts;  may  I  hope  you  will  pursue 
it  at  your  leisure  ?  We  are  not  always  gay 
at  Portland-place;  will  you  join  us  en  fa- 
miller' 

**  Mistake  me  not,  my  lord  ;  nor  suppose 
that  fastidious  notions  influence  my  non- 
appearance in  gay  circles;  it  would  betray 
a  vanity,  an  egotism,  inimical  to  my  dis- 
position. I  am,  by  a  chain  of  circumstances, 
and  a  happy  domestic  seclusion  from  the 
world,  wholly  unfitted  to  mix  in  its  gaieties; 
at  the  same  time,  I  have  much  enjoyment 
in  social  intercourse,  when  limited,  such  as 
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the  present  evening.  What  could  be  more 
soothing  to  the  feelingsof  a  rational  being, 
than  the  judicious  selection  that  Marian 
had  arranged  for  us  ?" 

**  She  is  a  charming  woman  !"  said  lord 
Robert ;  *  *  her  early  lessons  were  well  cho- 
sen. But  you  do  not  reply  to  me,"  con- 
tinued his  lordship  ;  **  tell  me,  lady  Mary, 
will  you  attempt  to  perfect  your  work  ?" 

''  Is  it  consistent,"  said  her  ladyship, 
"that  I,  a  stranger  as  it  were,  should  inter- 
fere in  a  matter  so  delicate?" 

**  Believe  me,"  said  lord  Robert,  **  she 
is  sensitive  and  amiable  in  temper,  with  a 
heart  open  as  day  to  the  feelings  and  sor- 
rows of  others,  but  easily  won  by  the  power 
of  flattery." 

**  I  will  most  certainly  rank  lady  Robert 
amongst  the  friends  in  whom  I  am  interest- 
ed," said  lady  Mary,  as  she  bowed  to  the 
parting  salute  of  his  lordship. 

**  Enough  !  enough  !"  said  lord  Robert, 
and,  pressing  the  hand  of  sir  Eldred,  fol- 
lowed his  Alicia  to  the  carriage. 

*'  What  a  contrast  between  Marian  and 
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lady  Robert!"  said  Sdina;  "  yet  I  begin  t(? 
believe  that  she  has  good  qualities." 

*'  But  they  must  not  be  suffered  to  rust," 
said  lady  Mary.  **  Marian  wants  no  prin- 
ciple, no  motive,  but  her  inherent  sense  of 
her  important  situation — lady  Robert  wants 
vigour  of  mind  to  pursue  what  she  even 
feels  to  be  right.  I  pity  the  man  who  is 
united  to  so  listless  a  being,  yet  I  will  cha- 
ritably hope  that  she  may  be  in  a  degree 
retrieved,  by  a  husband  so  amiably  disposed 
towards  her." 

**  You  have  done  something  towards 
awakening  her  dormant  virtues,"  said  sir 
Eldred;**  and  I  think,  Mary,  you  must  pur- 
sue the  task,  with  Marian  in  your  hand  ; 
thus  enforcing  your  principles  by  exhibit- 
ing the  brightest  example  to  her  awakening 
senses." 

*'  I  have  hitherto, "said  lady  Mary,  *'  cul- 
tivated on  so  fertile  a  sail,  that  I  fear  I  should, 
want  patience  with  the  mind  on  which  fa- 
shion had  made  such  humiliating  inroads." 

**  A  valiant  general  braves  all  dangers,;' 
said  the  baronet;  **  and  I  have  taken  so 
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great  a  liking  to  lord  Robert,  that  we  must 
unite  our  endeavours  in  making  him  as  hap- 
py as  he  appears  to  deserve.  Who  dines 
with  us  to-morrow,  Maiy,"  said  sir  Eldred, 
*^*  beside  Montgomery  ?" 

**  None  but  Brooks;  Marian  has  been 
engaged  to  dine  with  her  boy,  whose  birth- 
day it  is;  and,  as  her  promise  is  of  some 
standing,  she  will  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
wave  it ;  nor  did  I  press  her,  when  I  learn- 
ed her  engagement.  Cecil  wanted  spirits 
to-night — he  left  us  unperceived." 

^'  When  did  he  go?"  said  sir  Eldred. 

**  He  followed  sir  Edward,"  said  Selina. 

**And  Montgomery  too,"  said  sir  Eldred; 
**  he  was  low,  I  thought." 

**  I  did  not  perceive  it,"  said  lady  Mayy. 

**  But  I  did,"  thought  Miss  Asgill,  as  she 
ascended  to  the  drawing-room  ;  '*  perhaps, 
he  was  thinking  of  the  bdy  whom  I  saw  him 
with." — She  uttered  not  her  thoughts,  but, 
taking  her  taper,  wished  them  good-night, 
and  departed. 

Whether  the  dreams  af  Miss  Asgill  led  her 
if)  the  peaceful  parsonage  of  Francis,  or 
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that  her  disturbed  sleep  was  caused  by  the 
variety  of  visionary  matter  that  flitted  be 
fore  her  slumbering  fancy,  under  the  spe- 
cial appearance  of  sir  Edward  Montgomery, 
time  must  develop— we  pretend  not  to 
prescience  in  any  case. 


CHAP.  IV. 

"  The  kingly  tulip  captivates  the  eye, 
But  smelt,  we  loath ;  while  the  sweet  violet. 
That  little  beauty  boasts,  hid  from  the  sight. 
With  such  a  fragrant  perfume  hits  the  sense. 
As  makes  us  love,  ere  we  behold." 

*'  I  DECLARE,"  said  Susan  to  Mrs.  Stevens,  as 
they  were  at  breakfast  next  morning,  **  I 
could  hardly  believe  my  senses  last  night — 
What  do  you  think  they  say  i^" 

*'  I  don't  know/*  said  Fanny. 

**  Why,  that  lady  Mary  is  quite  as  much 
admired  as  MissAsgill;  and  that  the  young 
baronet,  sir  Edward  Montgomery,  has  fallen 
in  love  with  her  ladyship.     To  be  sure,  I 
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could  never  have  thought  that  Miss  Selina 
could  have  been  in  London  a  week  even, 
without  getting  a  beau.  I  am  sure  they  are 
plenty,"  said  Susan,  drawing  up  her  head. 

**  Are  they?'  said  Fanny;  *'  but  perhaps 
my  young  lady  don't  look  for  one;  she,  you 
know,  is  engaged." 

**  Poh  !"  said  Susan  ;  *'  what  signifies  her 
contract  with  Mr.  Cecil  ?  Lord,  what  a 
mopish  life  for  such  a  fine  cheerful  young 
lady  !  He  might  be  well  enough  for  a  Mil- 
lington  beau  ;  but,  for  my  part,  if  I  was  she, 
I  would  set  my  cap  at  the  young  baronet, 
who  is  the  handsomest,  most  sweetest  young 
man  I  ever  saw  ;  though  they  say  that  your 
young  girls  are  quite  overlooked  now,  be- 
cause some  great  man  has  thought  fit  to  be 
in  love  with  an  old  woman." 

*'  I  did  not  know  there  was  a  fashion  in 
love, "  said  Fanny ;  *  *  and  as  my  young  lady 
is  contracted,  Mrs.  Susan,  God  forbid  she 
should  prove  false  !  for  a  contract  is  a  se- 
rious thing." 

Here  Fanny  sighed  so  deeply,  that  Susan, 
who  was  never  so  happy  as  when  being  made 
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the  treasurer  of  such  tender  sorrows,  beg- 
ged she  would  divulge  her  griefs,  for  that 
it  was  molloncoUtj  to  see  a  young  creter  so 
sad. 

Fanny  replied/*  that  her  trouble  could 
not  be  lessened  by  telling,  and  she  hoped 
Mrs.  Susan  would  excuse  her." 

**0h  !  certainly,"  said  Susan,  haughtily; 
'•'  I  don't  wish  to  force  your  secrets  from 
you  ;  but  in  futer  I  shall  take  care  to  keep 
my  own.'* 

"  I  never  asked  you  to  tell  me  any,"  said 
Fanny  ;  '  *  and,  I  am  sure,  all  that  you  have 
thought  proper  to  say  to  me,  I  will  keep 
faithfully." 

''  But  how  droll  it  will  be,"  said  Susan, 
**  if  my  lady  should  be  married  before 
your's  /" 

"  I  should  rejoice  at  it,"  said  Fanny,  **  for 
she  is  the  best  of  women ;  and  as  for  beauty, 
few  can  surpass  her." 

* '  It  will  be  monstrous  odd  though,"  said 
Susan.  **  Dear  me  !  if  I  was  Miss  Asgill,  I 
should  have  all  my  eyes  about  me." 

*'  Dear  me,"  said  Fanny/*  how  can  you 
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talk  SO  lightly,  Snsan  ?  What  would  poor 
Tom  Hodges  say,  if  he  heard  you  were  so 
giddy  ?" 

*'  A  fig  for  Tom  Hodges  !"  said  Susan. 
*'  This  I  assure  you,  Fanny,  if  nothing  bet- 
ter offers,  I  will  take  Tom,  but  if  a  better 
one  does  come,  Tom  must  look  about  him. 
He^ll  find  some  girl  in  the  village  to  make 
his  fire,  and  keep  the  pot  boiling." 

**  Well,"  said  Fanny,  **  I  never  knew  any 
happiness  to  come  from  falseheartedness ; 
nor  could  1  sleep  on  mry  pillow  with  such 
an  inconstant  heart.'' 

*/  Lack-a-day  !  what  a  love-sick  damsel 
you  are  !"  said  Susan  ;  **  I  wish  your  swain 
may  be  as  constant." 

**  That  I  will  answer  for,"  said  Fanny. 

'^  Dear  !  there  is  my  lady's  bell,"  said  Su- 
san. **  I  wonder  whether  the  day  is  fixed ! 
I  am  dying  to  know." 

Fanny  smiled  at  the  vivacity  of  Susan  as 
she  attended  the  summons  of  her  young 
lady. 

Fanny,"  said  Miss  Asgill,  viewing  the 
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pensive    countenance    of    her    attendant, 
**  what  is  the  name  of  your  cousin's  ship?" 
*'  The  Valiant,  ma'am,"  said  Fanny. 
**  And  your  cousin's  name  ?'* 
**  George  Matthews,  ma'am." 
*'  I  will  inquire  if  Mr.  Cecil  knows  any 
thing  of  him. — I  really  believe  he  is  himself 
on  board  the  Valiant:  but  do  not  flatter 
yourself,  Fanny,"  said  Miss  Asgill ;  *'  I  may 
be  mistaken." 

*'  Oh  !  what  a  comfort  it  would  be  to  my 
dear  aunt,"  said  Fanny,  *'  if  she  should  hear 
from  him"  through  me  !" 

**  Has  he  never  written  to  his  parents?'* 
inquired  Selina, 

**  Yes,  ma'am  ;  but  when  he  was  sent  on 
board  the  Valiant,  they  were  going  to  cruize 
in  the  North  Seas,  and  that  is  some  months 
ago." 

Millington  Cecil  and  sir  Edward  Mont- 
gomery made  their  appearance  in  Grosve- 
nor-square  soon  after  the  breakfast-hour< 
Lady  Mary  was  engaged  in  writing  to  Mrs. 
Cecil ;  sir  Eldred  in  his  library  ;  Miss  As- 
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^ill  copying  a  head,  after  the  manner  of  sir 
Joshua.  The  entrance  of  the  gentlemen  at 
an  hour  so  early,  and  in  such  apparent  ha- 
bits of  familiarity,  surprised  our  heroine. 
She  quitted  her  crayon,  and,  rising  without 
a  purpose,  declared  herself  h?ppy  to  see 
them — surprised — would  ring  to  apprize 
her  uncle  of  the  honour,  &c.  Sec, 

"  If  we  disturb  you,"  said  sir  Edward, 
*'  we  will  retire  instantly." 

'^  I  should  be  sorry  if  my  v/ishes  were  so 
unlike  my  uncle's,"  said  Selina,  ''  that  a 
friend  of  his  should,  at  any  time,  be  unwel- 
come to  me.'* 

Sir  Edward  bowed,  and,  advancing  to  her 
drawing-table,  half  raised  the  Indian  paper 
that  covered  her  performance — "  Will  it  be 
sacrilege,"  said  he,  gaily,  "  if  I  remove 
this?" 

"  It  may  not  be  actual  sacrilege,"  said 
Millington,  "  but  I  can  answer  for  its  being 
an  offence  to  the  church,  if  you  should  either 
iali  in  love  with  th^  artist  or  her  work.'* 

Sir  Edward's  face  glowed;  he  dropped  the 
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paper,  but,  recovering  himself,  he  withdrew 
it. — "  Good  Heavens  I"  said  he,  losing,  in 
his  admiration  of  the  performance,  every 
other  feeling,  ''  how  exquisitely  beautiful! 
- — what  a  charming  pencil ! — from  whom 
did  you  acquire  this  most  elegant  accom- 
plishment ?" 

"  From  my  cousin,"  said  Selina,  -with  a 
blushing  face;  ''  but,  indeed,  sir  Edward, 
you  will  make  me  scrupulous  in  believing 
you,  if  you  bestow  such  lavish  praise  on 
such  trifles/' 

*'  Admirable !"  continued  sir  Edward,  not 
heeding,  or  seeming  to  hear  her  remark, 
and  viewing  the  portrait  with  eagerness. 

*'Isit  for  Frank? "said  Millington,  archly. 

'^  It  was  sketched  for  practice,''  said  Seli- 
na, ''  and  with  no  particular  designation." 

Sir  Edward  replaced  it  on  the  table,  and 
looked  towards  cur  heroine  with  so  fixed 
yet  melancholy  an  expression,  that,  oppres- 
sed by  its  earnestness,  she  rung  the  bell,  and 
ordered  a  servant  to  acquaint  sir  Eldred 
there  were  visitors  waiting  his  approach. 

f'  Cecil,"  said   Miss  Asgill,   "  do   you 
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know  any  person  belonging  to  the  Vali- 
ant ?" 

"  I  have  the  honour  t©  be  one  of  her 
crew/'  said  Millington. 

"  How  I  rejoice  !"  said  Selina.  *'  Then, 
perhaps,  you  know  a  young  man  of  the 
name  of  Matthews  ?*' 

''  Most  certainly  I  do,"  said  Cecil  ; 
"  George  is  my  man." 

''  Why  did  not  he  attend  you  then  ?"  said 
Selina. 

*'  For  an  excellent  reason,*'  said  Cecil. 
*'  In  a  little  dance  which  we  chose  to  lead  a 
Frenchman,  poor  George  got  a  small  quan- 
tity of  powder  in  his  arm,  which  has  made 
him  lay  up  for  a  short  time;  but  he  is  fire- 
proof now,  and  will  not  mind  trifles  after 
this." 

''  Poor  fellow !"  said  Miss  Asgill^  turning 
pale;  "  but  is  he  really  out  of  danger?" 

"  He  never  was  in  danger/*  said  Cecil, 
laughing,  '^  except  the  danger  of  spoiling 
his  jacket, — But  how  do  you  know  hira^ 
pray?"^ 

F  2 
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Miss  Asgill  briefly  stated  the  situation  of 
his  parents,  as  tenants  of  sir  Eldred ;  and  that 
his  cousin,  a  very  worthy  girl,  was  her  maid. 

"  Is  her  name  Fanny  ?"  said  Cecil,  with  a 
smile  of  inquiry. 

''  Yes,"  said  Miss  Asgill. 

"  Then  ^he  is  his  mistress,  as  well  as  cou- 
sin,*' said  he;  *'  for  I  went  down  the  night 
after  his  accident,  io  see  that  he  was  in  a 
snug  birth,  and  he  was  talking  at  random, 
his  uppervvorks  being  a  little  out  of  sorts; 
and  when  I  asked  him  how  he  was  ?  he  said 
— '  My  dear  Fanny,  never  fear,  it  is  but  a 
scratch.*  Poor  devil  !  I  should  like  to  see 
the  girl.  Is  she  worth  a  fellow's  thinking 
"of  in  sickness  and  in  health  ?♦' 

'*  You  thoughtless  fellow,"  said  Selina, 
"  how  can  you  talk  thus?" 

"  Let  me  see  how  the  poor  girl  will  re- 
ceive the  intelligence,'*  said  Cecil;  "  it  is 
so  delightful  to  watch  the  ebbings  and  flow- 
ings  of  a  love-sick  countenance. — You  will 
permit  me  ?"  said  Millington,  touching  the 
bell-rope. 

*'  Oh  no,  by  no  means,"  said  Miss  Asgill, 
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"  we  have  no  right  to  sport  with  her  feel- 
ings, which,  though  I  do- not  know  to  be  of 
the  nature  you  describe,  yet  are  so  amiably 
interested  in  the  fate  of  her  relation,  as.  to 
give  her  much  uneasiness  ;  I  will  acquaint 
hep  of  it  myself." 

''  I  declare  to  you,  Selina/*  said  Cecil, 
*'  that  much  as  I  love  and  esteem  you  as  a 
sister^  I  could  never  have  thought  of  you 
^s  a  wife." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Miss  Asgill,  v^hile  she 
looked  fearfully  to  some  volatile  sally  that 
would  make  her  situation  more  awkward. 

"  Yes,^  indeed,  ray  fair  dissembler,  I  could 
not  be  satisfied  with  your  hectics,  and  your 
silent  approbation — no  ;  mt/  mistress  must 
smile  on  me  exclusively,  and  often  irradiate 
me  by  assurances  of  my  interest  in  her  fa- 
vour." 

"  Unreasonable  !"  said  Selina.  ''  But, 
my  dear  Millington,  we  will  wait  until  you 
have  considered  this  subject  a  little  longer,'* 
smiling. 

'*  So  you  think  I  am  a  stranger  to  le  deU& 
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passion  "  replied  Cecil,  •'  with  your  matron 
advice?  but  I  agree  with  the  poeti— 

•*  A  virtuous  maid  may  own  a  wcll-plac*d  flame  ^ 
Not  loving/«/,  but  loving  wrong,  is  shame," 

Selina's  eyes  met  those  of  sir  Edward. 
She  withdrew  them  suddenly,  and,  with  a 
half  smile,  remarked — "  that  Millington 
had  grown  as  rough  as  his  favourite  ele- 
ment." 

"  At  least,"  said  sir  Edward,  laying  the 
drawing  on  the  table,  which  had  appeared 
to  engage  his  attention  during  the  conveN 
sation,  "  he  is  a  striking  illustration  of  that 
ingenuous  character  always  ascribed  to  his 
profession.  Nor  can  it  be  wondered  that 
their  language  and  manners  should  be  more 
unsophisticated  than  that  of  the  luxurious 
exotics  of  idleness." 

"  Rely  on  it,"  said  Cecil,  with  an  anima- 
tion perfectly  characteristic, "  that  our  hearts 
are  more  sincerely  fixed,,  and  more  united 
with  our  moral  sense  of  right,  than  any 
class  of  men  whatever." 
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"  I  do  not  exactly  comprehend  you 
there,"  said  sir  Edward ;  ''  for  though  we 
have  had  some  recent  instances,  that  prove 
morality  and  heroism  to  be  compatible,  I 
do  not  conclude  it  to  be  an  exclusive  pos- 
session of  sailors." 

*'  I  must  yet  believe  it  to  be  so,'*  said 
Cecili  "  Committed  as  we  are  to  the  mercy 
of  the  deep,  left  for  months  to  contem- 
plate its  wonders,  and  explore  its  paths,  he 
must  be  an  infidel  v/ho  does  not  nightly 
adore  the  guiding  hand  of  Providence;  and 
never,  when  my  thoughts  retire  from  their 
first  and  most  important  object,  did  they 
rest  on  any  other  than  the  bosom  of  love. 
While  such  feelings  blend,"  continued  he, 
"  you  will  not  presume  to  doubt  the  faith 
and  rectitude  of  a  sailor's  love  ?'* 

"  I  will  not  presume  to  doubt  you,"  said 
sir  Edward,  with  an  expression  of  cordial 
approbation,  "  whose  exuberant  fancy  will^ 
I  trust,  ever  repose,  with  confidence,  on  the 
.  bosom  of  love ;  and  I  wish  that  mankind 
were  your  brothers  in  sentiment: — But  all 
men  are  not  to  hope." 
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"  I  wonder  sir  Eldred  does  not  come/* 
said  Selina,  rising  to  quit  the  room. 

^*  I  will  seek  him  myself/*  said  Cecrl; 
darting  out  of  the  room. 

Our  heroine  felt  disconcerted.  She  re- 
turned to  her  seat.—**  You  are  going  into 
the  country,  sir  Edward,  are  you  not  ?'* 

"  I  had  conceived  it  would  be  necessary 
1  should  do  so ;  but  my  friend  has  come  to 
town,"  said  sir  Edward.  **  What  an  envi- 
able flow  of  spirits  that  fine  young  man 
'bas!"  continued  the  baronet,  turning  the 
conversation. 

**  He  is  an  amiable  creature,'*  said  Selina  ; 
*/  but  he  quite  surprises  me,  who  saw  him 
three  years  ago  in  so  different  a  character, 
then  }ust  emerging,  as  it  were,  from  scho- 
lastic instruction.  Though  he  has  been 
seven  or  eight  years  in  the  navy,  his  excel- 
lent father  has  given  him  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  improvement,  at  every  return 
be  has  made." 

"  It  is  evident  his  mind  and  manners  have 
been  cultivated,"  said  sir  Edward ;  *'  the 
glowing  energy  of  his  character  will,  in  time^ 
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mellow  into  the  placid  and  less  ardent  feel- 
ings that  an  acquaintance  with  the  world 
must  induce. — But  this  sailor,"  said  Mont- 
gomery, "  has  led  me  from  my  purpose. 
Our  visit  this  morning,  at  so  unfashionable 
an  hour,  was  to  tempt  lady  Mary  and  your- 
self to  the  review  of  some  fine  paintings, 
in  the  possession  of  a  friend  of  mine ;  and 
now  I  have  seen  such  proof  of  your  talent 
for  the  art,  I  promise  myself  information 
in  your  decisions." 

"  I  must  smile,"  said  Selina,  "  at  the  gra- 
vity with  which  you  say  such  extravagant 
things,  and  I  had  really  made  a  contrary 
decision  in  this  particular," 

*'  Had  you  condescended  to  think  at  all- 
upon  a  being  so  little  known  to  you  ?"  said 
sir  Edward,  looking  anxiously  at  our  he- 
roine. 

"  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  your 
remark^''  said  Selina,  smiling,  **  should 
make  me  retract^  if  I  were  not  a  novice  in 
fashionable  etiquette;  but  as,  with  the  name 
of  Montgomery,  I  have  ever  been  used  to 
F  3 
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attach  the  solid  qualities  of  exalted  friend- 
ship, and  ingenuous  manners  (though  I  was 
a  stranger  to  sir  Edward  Montgomery),  T 
had  no  sooner  the  honour  of  an  introduc- 
tion, than  I  believed  them  to  be  among  the 
hereditary  possessions  of  the  family." 

"Never  may  you  forego  that  opinion/* 
said  Monto^omerv,  takins:  the  hand  of  Seli- 
na  respectfully;  "  and  while  I  assure  you 
that  your  merits  could  never  lead  me  into 
the  impertinence  of  flattery,  which  is,  I 
trust,  inimical  to  my  nature,  I  would  cau- 
tion you  against  a  too  refined  humility, 
though,  Heaven  knows  !  it  is  a  charm  too 
much  in  unison  with  my  notions  of  female 
delicacy,  not  to  be  dangerously  fascinating. 
— But  I  am  impertinent,"  resigning  the 
hand  of  Setina,  whose  varying  countenance 
betrayed  her  feelings.  ^'  Forgive  me,  Miss 
Asgill ;  my  heart  frequently  runs  out  be- 
fore my  head,  and  leaves  me  at  the  mercy 
of  my  friends." 

Miss  Asgill  said  something,  but  so  little 
intelligible,  that  sir  Edward  heard  it  not 
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Their  iete-d-teie  was  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  lady  Mary  and  Cecil. 

"  I  have  written  a  letter  to  my  mother 
since  I  left  you,"  said  the  cheerful  son  of 
Neptune.  ^^  Lady  Mary  has  enveloped  it, 
and  here  she  is  ready  to  go  with  us  to  the 
picture-gallery  (placing  the  cloak  of  lady 
Mary  over  her  shoulders).  I  suppose  you 
have  acquainted  Miss  Asgill  what  we  came 
for,  sir  Edward  ?" 

Sir  Edward  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  But  where  is  sir  Eldred  ?"  said  Selina. 

"  Engaged,  my  love,  on  business  with 
lord  Glastonbury,  who  has  detained  him 
from  the  pleasure  of  joining  sir  Edward  this 
morning." 

When  seated  in  the  coach,  lady  Mary  ask- 
ed— '^  How  sir  Edward  and  Cecil  became 
such  intimates?" 

"  Why,  aye,"  said  Millington,  "  it  must 
have  surprised  you  ;  but  you  must  know,  sir 
Edward,  though  a  landman,  has  me  in  tow 
just  now,  and  our  orders  are  sealed  at  pre- 
sent. When  they  may  be  divulged,  you, 
and  my  si.ster,  Selina.  shall  know." 
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The  ladies  smiled  at  his  evasion  ;  and  sir 
Edward  assured  tliem,  that  the  Occident  cf 
their  meeting  would  ever  be  reflected  on 
with  pleasure  by  him,  who  was  particularly 
pleased  with  the  society  of  the  young  and 
high-wrought  character  of  expecting  youth, 

"  You  will  own,"  said  Cecil  to  lady  Mary, 
"that  I  am  in  good  hands;  could  our  Frank 
have  made  a  more  pardon-like  speech  ?  Po- 
sitively, sir  Edward,  Cupid  has  made  a  mis*- 
take;  for  you  are  just  the  very  being  to 
whom  mysister  here  should  have  been  gi\nen, 
you  are  so  grave  and  sentimental." 

"  And  good-natured,"  said  lady  Mary, 
interrupting  the  thoughtless  Cecil,  *Mhat 
you  overlook  the  saucy  presumption  of  my 
godson,  who,  like  many  persons  who  are 
unexpectedly  raised  to  exalted  confidence, 
cause  their  patrons  to  blush  for  them." 

The  reproving  glance  that  passed  from 
Cecil  to  Selina,  led  him  to  observe  the  deep 
crimson  of  her  check,  and  called  home  his 
more  tranquil  feelings,  leaving  sir  Edward 
and  Miss  Asgill  more  at  ease  than  they  had 
hoped  to  be. — Whether  the  raillery  of  Mil- 
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lingtori;  or  the  previous  manner  of  Mont- 
gomery, had  disqualified  her  for  discrimi- 
nating on  the  incomparable  works  that  met 
her  eye,  in  the  review  of  lord -'s  pic- 
tures, we  know  not,  but  never  had  Miss  As- 
gill  appeared  to  less  advantage  than  during 
their  morning's  lounge.  Sir  Edward  left 
them  in  Grosvenor-square,  and  departed 
with  Cecil ;  lady  Mary  made  only  cursory 
remarks  on  their  airing;  and  thus  passed 
the  time  till  the  dinner-hour. 


CHAP.  V. 

*'  Have  I  then  no  tears  for  thee,  ray  father  ? 
Can  I  forget  thy  cares  from  helpless  years,    , 
Thy  tenderness  for  me  ?     An  eye  still  beam'd 
With  love  ?     A  brow  that  never  knew  a  frown? 
Nor  a  harsh  word  thy  tongue?" 

It  was  the  opinion  of  sir  Eldred  and  his 
daughter,  that  an  epistolary  correspondence 
between  young  persons  so  ingenuous  as 
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Francis  and  Selina  (though  situated  as  affi- 
anced lovers)  was  not  desirable;  as  such, 
they  had  never  opposed  the  wishes  of  their 
friends,  whose  frequent  communications 
left  them  little  to  regret.  Francis  was 
punctual  in  his  epistles  to  lady  Mary,  as  well 
as  to  sir  Eldred.  To  the  former  he  would 
relate  the  anecdotes  of  the  village,  the  cha- 
racters of  his  neighbours,  and  much  plea- 
sant information,  to  which  his  pen  gave 
deep  interest.  Selina,  while  attending  their 
recital,  often  applauded  his  style,  and  ad- 
mired his  principles;  but  lady  Mary  fanci- 
ed that  the  liveliness  of  her  approbation  had 
greatly  diminished  on  the  reading  of  the 
last  t\vo  or  three  Berkshire  letters :  whether 
to  impute  this  to  their  contents,  or  to  new- 
ly-excited interest  for  another,  her  ladyship 
could  not  decide. — That  Selina  wanted  firm- 
ness, she  was  unwilling  to  believe. 

"  Alas  \'''  said  her  ladyship,  "  my  inno- 
cent charge  is,  I  fear,  but  too  sensible  to 
the  attractions  of  sir  Edward,  Yet,  again, 
may  she  not  feel  piqued  at  the  interesting 
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intimacy  into  which  her  lover  has  been 
drawn  ?  At  all  events,  I  rejoice  that  no  ir- 
revocable vow  has  passed  her  lips." 

She  was  a  stranger  to  those  words  of  Se- 
lina — "  That  nothing  but  his  voluntary  re- 
signation of  her  could  make  her  [eel  at  li- 
berty to  become  the  wife  of  any  other  man." 
Often  did  these  words  recur  to  the  mind  of 
our  heroine;  whether  she  wished  them  re- 
voked, we  will  not  presume  to  say. 

As  faithful  historians,  we  must  lead  our 
readers  to  the  village  of  which  Cecil  was 
pastor.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  character  or 
rank  in  life,^if  properly  supported,  that  af- 
fei*s  more  mental  gratification  than  that  of  a 
clergyman.  The  fading  claims  of  mortality, 
the  blushing  hopes  of  infancy,  and  the  at- 
tenuated feelings  of  guiltless  love,  pass  be- 
fore his  view,  and  call  upon  his  heart  for 
(he  exertion  of  every  generous,  every  sooth- 
ing, every  pious  sentiment.  Such  was  our 
shepherd,  who,  though  young  in  years,  was 
old  in  wisdom  and  in  virtue. 

About  a  month  previous  to  the  Milling- 
ton  family*s  visit  to  the  parsonage,  Cecil 
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was  called  to  the  sick  chamber  of  a  gentle- 
man, whom  a  paralytic  aflTcction  had  brought 
to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  A  medical  man, 
of  high  abilities,  and  most  agreeable  man- 
Kers,  had  been,  for  some  time,  in  habits  of 
intimacy  with  Cecil.  Mr.  Adams  had  sug- 
gested the  necessity,  or  rather  the  comfort, 
that  Mr.  Melvin  would  derive  from  his  pro- 
fessional consolation.  Cecil  accompanied 
Mr.  Adams  to  the  cottage  of  the  sick  man; 
whom  he  found  supported  in  his  bed  by 
pillows.  By  his  side  sat  his  daughter,  a 
young  woman  of  about  twenty  years  of  age; 
The  pale  and  melancholy  countenance  of 
the  attentive  nurse,  spoke  the  feebleness  of 
her  hopes  in  his  recovery.  A  book  of  pi- 
ous meditation  was  in  her  hands.  She  rose 
at  the  entrance  of  the  gentlemen. 

*'  I  have,  I  trust,  brought  you  comfort,*' 
said  the  worthy  Adams.  *^  This  gentleman 
will,  perhaps,  have  the  power  to  enforce  the 
duty  you  owe  yourself,  and  the  care  it  is 
absolutely  proper  you  should  give  to  your 
exhausted  frame." 

**  If  your  eloquence  and  friendly  inter-- 
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position  have  failed  to  make  me  obedient," 
said  the  mourner,  "  I  shall  doubt  finding  any 
efficient  motives  that  could  draw  me  from 
this  scene.'* 

The  eyas  of  Mr.  Melvin  turned  upon 
Cecil,  His  recollection  was  clear,  and  in 
an  imperfect  tone  of  voice,  he  assured  him 
it  gave  him  pleasure — **  I  have  listened  to 
you  with  delight,"  said  the  invalid, ' *  and  I 
will  now  join  you  in  prayer." 

Cecil,  in  a  voice  of  impressive  piety,  read 
the  sick  service;  the  fervent  responses  that 
fell  from  the  lips  of  the  weeping  Agnes, 
gave  a  solemnity  to  the  scene  deeply  affect- 
ing. The  service  over,  Cecil  entered  into 
a  conversation,  calculated  to  find  weight 
with  a  morally  educated  woman. 

Mr.  Melvin  glanced  towards  his  child. — 
'^  Are  you  not  more  tranquil,  Agnes?"  said 
he. 

''  Yes,  my  father,'*  said  the  weeping  girl, 
while  her  tears  flowed  unrestrainedly. 

Adams  assured  the  afflicted  daughter,  that 
her  father  was  really  better  that  day* 
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*'  I  think  he  is,"  said  Agnes;  ''  but— — "* 
and  she  checked  the  coming  thought. 

At  this  moment  the  vife  of  Mr.  Adami 
arrived — "  I  have  come  to  take  my  turn," 
said  this  amiable  woman.  '^  Go,  take  some 
repose,  my  love ;  I  will  not  be  refused." 

**  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  said  the  sick 
man. 

Adams  led  Miss  Melvin  from  the  chamber, 
Cecil  followed.  They  descended  to  a  small 
neat  parlour,  whose  decorations  evinced  the 
taste  of  its  owners. 

**  How  long  do  you  think  it  possible  that 
my  dear  father  may  live  ? "  said  Agnes,  addres- 
sing  Mr.  Adams. 

**  I  must  not  commit  myself,  by  saying 
he  will  recover,"  said  Adams;  "  but  I  cer- 
tainly have  seen  cases  similar,  where  the  pa- 
tient has  recovered  from  a  first  attack,  and 
regained  hGolth  sufficient  to  enjoy  life  with 
some  little  alloy." 

**  Oh  !  if  he  is  but  spared  to  see  my  dear 
Ellen,  I  will  not  murmur ;  but,  alas  !  she- 
knows  not  of  his  affliction  as  yet." 
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*'  Hope  every  thing,"  said  Cecil ;  '*  and 
believe,  tha^  whatever  the  designation  be, 
that  it  is  apportioned  for  wise,  though,  to 
weak  mortals'  erring  sight,  unknown  ends, 
—I  have  seen  diseases  of  this  sort,"  conti- 
nued Cecil,**  and  many  wonderful  mercies 
of  Providence  accorded  to  the  afflicted;  and 
I  feel  it  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  un- 
limited confidence  in  that  mercy,  is  as  in- 
dispensible  in  the  suffering,  as  the  convic- 
tion that  compasL^on  is  seldom  denied  to 
the  pure  in  heart,  the  humble  and  devout 
Christian." 

Agnes  raised  her  eyes  with  mild  gratitude 
to  the  interesting  speaker — "  I  will  endea- 
vour to  shew  mv  sense  of  your  kindness  and 
invaluable  advice — 1  will  hope  every  thing," 
said  she,  and  bowing  gracefully  to  Cecil, 
and  pressing  the  hand  of  the  good  Adams, 
she  quitted  the  room,  to  take  that  repose 
of  which  she  stood  in  so  much  need. 

From  Mr.  Adams,  Cecil  gathered  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  interesting!:  girl.  Mr.  Melvin 
was  a  merchant,  a  man  of  High  honour  and 
strict  principles.    A  wife  and  two  daughters, 
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had  made  the  sum  of  his  terrestrial  happi- 
ness. With  a  heart  open  as  day,  he  had  re- 
lieved the  widow  and  orphan  i  the  impri- 
soned debtor  met  him  and  liberty  at  once. 
Above  all  worldly  considerations,  he  acquis- 
red  not  the  name  of  a  shrewd  man,  a  fortu- 
nate underwriter,  an  able  contractor;  his 
were  less  glaring  qualities;  and  the  man; 
who  laughed  at  him  for  his  want  of  worldly 
knowledge,  would  trust  his  cause  to  the  ar- 
bitration of  his  eloquent  lips— lips  that 
never  opened  but  to  display  some  sense 
beyond  sound. — "  He  was  a  finished  por- 
trait of  a  British  merchant,"  said  Adams, 
**  acquainted  with  the  artsof  eoramerce,  but 
above  every  allurement  but  honourable 
gains.  I  knew,  and  was  honoured  by  his 
friendship  in  early  life;,  and  little  did  I  think 
that  a  rank  so  obscure  would  attach  to  the 
closing  scene  of  this  good  man's  life.  By. 
bounty,  perhaps  too  liberal  (because  he 
could  not  turn  from  a  tale  of  woe,  and  was 
no  doubt  imposed  on),  and  becoming  se- 
curity for  an  insidious  friend,  his  moderate 
fortune  sustained  a  great  shock.    Above  the 
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weakness  of  repining,  he  pursued  with  firm- 
ness his  accustomed  path  ;  but,  as  if  to  try 
his  fortitude,  a  ship  of  immense  value  foun- 
dered in  coming  up  the  Channel.  Unfor- 
tunately, but  a  trifling  insurance  had  been 
made  for  her.  Undismayed,  he  retired  with 
a  scanty  pittance  of  less  than  two  hundred 
per  annum,  and  became,  with  his  wife  and 
daughters,  the  pride  and  emulation  of  a 
small  select  circle  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
'  Scarcely  had  the  tranquillity  of 

their  habitation  been  established,  ere  the 
excellent  partner  of  my  poor  friend  fell 
into  a  consumption.  The  assistance  requi- 
site in  that  disease  made  heavy  inroads  on 
their  purse.  After  a  few  manths  she  ceased 
to  suffer.  A  change  of  residence  again  be- 
came desirable,  more  distant  from  London, 
\^7here  the  culture  of  a  small  portion  of  land 
might  aid  their  narrow  income.  Ellen,  the 
younger  daughter,  proposed  to  exert  the 
advantages  of  a  good  education,  by  becom- 
ing preceptress  in  a  family.  She  attained 
her  object,  and  went  to  the  Continent  with 
a  foreign  family.    Grievous  was  the  parting. 
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— Chance  brought  my  friend  to  this  village. 
My  first  rencontre  ^vith  him  was  at  church. 
The  shock  I  received,  in  finding  him  the 
humble,  though  contented  inhabitant  of 
Moss  Farm,  gave  way  to  my  delight  at  being 
so  near  to  a  beloved  friend.  The  tender 
Agnes  finds  comfort  in  the  maternal  care 
that  my  poor  Charlotte  readily  accords  her. 
She  is  an  exemplary  daughter,  a  tender  sis- 
ter, and  was  a  very  fine  girl ;  but  grief  rends 
her  youthful  heart ;  and,  in  addition  to  her 
anxiety  for  her  father,  she  laments  the  ab- 
sence of  her  sister.  But  I  trust  my  friend 
may  have  a  temporary  release.  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  the  symptoms  I  perceived  to- 
day. He  looks  back  with  resignation,  and 
forward  with  pleasure.  If  his  children  cal- 
led not  his  thoughts  to  this  world,  his  own 
would  lead  him  to  the  contemplation  of  a 
future  one  as  a  desirable  haven." 

Cecil  listened  with  mixed  feelings  of  ad- 
miration and  regret,  at  the  misfortunes  and 
manly  resignation  of  the  philanthropic  Mel- 
\in.  For  Agnes  he  felt  as  for  a  sister.  From 
this  period  he  called  daily  at  Moss  Farm; 
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mnd  though  he  seldom  saw  the  fair  Agnes, 
excepting  on  such  days  as  his  pious  aid  was 
exerted  to  the  comfort  of  her  parent,  he 
had  the  happiness  to  learn,  that  the  predic- 
tions of  Adams  were  well  founded.  The  in- 
valid gained  strength.  His  lameness  sub- 
sided so  considerably,  as  to  leave  him  room 
to  hope,  that  time  and  care  would  restore 
him.  He  quitted  his  room,  walked  with 
assistance,  and,  after  some  weeks,  viewed  his 
garden,  with  renovated  strength,  and  grati- 
tude beaming  in  his  intelligent  counte- 
nance. Cecil  became  unto  him  as  a  son. 
Their  minds  were  congenial,  their  tastes  si- 
milar, and  though  their  ages  tallied  not — 

"  Tho'  old,  he  still  retain'd 
His  manly  sense  and  energy  of  mind. 
Virtuous  and  wise  he  was,  but  not  severe ; 
He  still  remember'd  that  he  once  was  young  ; 
His  easy  presence  checkd  no  decent  joy : 
Him  even  the  dissolute  admir'd  ;  for  he 
A  graceful  loaseness,  when  he  pleas'd,  put  on. 
And  laughing  could  instruct.** 

In  proportion  as  the  father  approached 
to  convalescence,  the  roses  returned  to  the 
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cheeks  of  Agnes;  and  Adams  could  read,  in 
his  morning  salutation  to  the  affectionate 
nurse,  the  exact  situation  of  his  patient. 

About  a  mile  from  the  village,  resided  a 
widow  of  rank  and  fortune,  who,  though  not 
past  the  age  of  attraction,  devoted  her  time 
and  fortune  to  the  service  of  her  fellow- 
creatures.  It  had  been  frequently  hinted 
that  Dr.  Adams  was  her  agent,  in  many- 
works  of  refined  philanthropy;  nay  more, 
that,  considering  his  profession  as  one  that 
might  lead  him  into  scenes  of  delicate  in- 
terest,  he  had  had  the  happiness  to  direct 
her  hand  to  the  alleviation  of  private  sor- 
row, more  than  once.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Agnes  Melvin,  with  real  surprise,  saw  the 
carriage  of  Mrs.  Manners  draw  up  to  Moss 
Farm  one  morning.  With  a  politeness  na- 
tural to  her  habits  of  life,  she  received  the 
visit  of  a  lady  of  whom  she  had  heard,  but 
had  never  seen. 

Mr.  Melvin  was  pleased  with  the  frank 
manner  of  his  guest,  who  declared  herself 
come  for  the  purpose  of  scolding. — "  I 
learn,  sir,"  said  she,  '*  that  you  have  been  ill 
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5ome  time,  and  that  your  amiable  nurse  has 
devoted  herself  so  entirely  to  your  comforf, 
%vith  all  the  egotism  that  youth  generally 
possess,  as  if  there  was  no  other  person  able 
or  willing  to  share  her  anxiety.  Permit  me 
to  say,  that,  as  a  neighbour,  I  feel  it  a  great 
oversight,  nor  can  you  make  peace  with  me, 
but  by  allowing  me  to  act  according  to  my 
own  opinion." 

Mr.  Melvin  smiled  expressively — ^*  I 
feel,''  said  he,  **  the  full  force  of  your  kind- 
ness, and  forbear,  therefore,  to  sai/  much. 
My  daughter  must  indeed  be  gratified  by 
the  honour  of  being  distinguished  by  Mrs. 
Manners." 

Agnes,  who  saw  with  delight  a  woman  of 
such  superior  manners  claiming  their  friend- 
ship, felt  a  pang  wiiich  none  but  the  daugh- 
ters of  affliction  can  share — namely,  that 
even  the  visits  of  Mrs.  Manners  might  bring 
anguish  to  her  heart,  anguish  from  feelings 
not  illaudible — alas !  the  purse  of  Agnes  was 
ebbing  fast;  sickness  had  drawn  upon  it  im- 
perceptibly, and  to  keep  this  a  secret  from 

VOL,  II.  € 
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her  still  weak  parent,  was  a  task  most  diffi- 
cult.—  <'  If,"  thought  Agnes/'  this  conde- 
scending woman  should  think  proper  to 
become  our  intimate,  what  can  I  do  ?  our 
poverty  cannot  be  hid." 

Useless  were  thy  fears,  poor  child  of  sor- 
row !  one  friend  had  seen  the  secret  grief 
that  bowed  thy  spirit,  and  he  it  was  who  di- 
rected the  guardian  angel  to  thy  humble 
roof.  Yes,  Adams,  the  worthy  and  tried 
friend,  had,  with  a  delicacy  as  tender  as 
though  they  had  been  his  own, breathed  them 
to  the  gentle  nature  of  Mrs.  Manners.  On 
the  instant  would  she  have  flown  to  begin 
her  work,  but  that  common  means  would 
not  sufBce  with  Melvin  and  his  daughter. 
Besides,  it  was  really  necessary  that  the 
strength  of  Mr.  Melvin  should  be  more  firm, 
ere  any  surprise  was  intruded  on  his  nerves. 

Now  that  she  had,  by  permission  of 
Adams,  made  her  first  visit,  she  found  daily 
opportunities  to  be  serviceable.  The  most 
choice  fruit  was  brought  every  morning  by 
her  own  hands  for  the  invalid  ;  her  carriage 
conveyed  them  to  dine  with  her  frequent- 
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ly : — and  here  we  are  pained  to  relate  the 
mutability  of  man — Cecil  saw  with  regret 
the  time  of  Melvin  and  his  daughter  devo- 
ted to  a  stranger.     He  had,  at  first,  viewed 
Agnes  only  as  the  child  of  affliction,  and  had 
spoken  comfort  to  her  wounded  heart;  af- 
ter a  time,   her  character  unfolded  itself. 
Everv  opening  trait  was  dwelt  on  with  at- 
tention ;  her  dutiful  attention  to  her  father, 
her  piety,  the  care  with  which  she  seemed 
to  husband  their  little  property,  all  made 
impression  on  the  domestic  disposition  of 
our  parson,  who  thought  less  of  Millington 
since  his  acquaintance  with  the  Melvins, 
than  he  had  thought  it  possible  he  could  do. 
Yet  would  he  argue  with  his  heart,  and  dwell 
with  gratitude  on  the  candid  avowal  of  Se- 
3ina — *'  Nothing  but  your  voluntary  resig- 
nation of  me  can  make  me  feel  at  liberty 
to  become  the  wife  of  another." 

'*  And  do  I  wish  to  be  absolved  from  my 

generous  girl's  voluntary  contract ! — Oh  ! 

traitorous  heart  !"  said  Cecil,  after  a  deep 

contemplation  of  its   fears   and  tumults, 

g2 
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^*  nevershall  thy  pleadings  kad  me  from  the 
path  of  honour  !" 

So  well  had  Mrs.  Manners  arranged  her 
plans,  that  Melvin  and  his  daughter  found 
themselves  at  Bath  with  their  fair  hostess, 
ere  they  could  reflect  on  the  methods  she 
had  used  for  their  transportation.  The  fact 
was,  Bath  had  been  named  as  a  proper  resi- 
dence for  Melvin  ;  Mrs,  Manners  took  the 
hint ;  her  wrist  immediately  became  rheu- 
matic; she  must  go  to  a  house  she  had  in  the 
Lower  Crescent ;  she  could  not  go  without 
Agnes,  because  she  could  not  hold  a  book, 
or  write  a  letter. — Melvin  could  not  be  left 
behind,  because  Agnes  rubbed  his  legs, 
sm.oothed  his  pillow,  &c.  &c. — What  was  to 
be  done  ? 

*'  Why,  go  altogether,"  said  Adams; 
**  you  are  the  most  complete  trio  I  ever 
beheld." 

A  comprehensive  glance  passed  from 
Melvin  to  Adams;  and,  as  the  doctor  shook 
hands  at  parting,  the  tremulous  motion  of 
the  too  sensitive  Melvin's  lips  expressed  a 
mind  too  exquisitely  wrought  to  pass  over 
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the\]rtuousJinesse,  without  a  transient  feel- 
rng  of  honourable  pride.  Yet  no  regret 
followed  their  acceptance  of  this  well-timed 
excursion :  it  benefited  the  party.  Mrs. 
Manners  not  only  wrote  her  own  letters, 
but  read  to  her  friends,  and  was  the  lively 
and  engaging  patroness  of  all  that  could 
amuse  them. 

This  visit  was  made  just  at  the  period  of 
sir  Eldred  and  family's  sojourn  at  the  par- 
sonage, consequently  they  knew  not  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Moss  Farm,  nor  could  Cecil 
then  tell  the  interesting  introduction  he  had 
had  to  their  acquaintance.  Mr.  Adams,  who 
met  the  Millingtons  often,  while  stopping 
in  Berkshire,  had  once  or  twice  remarked  to 
Cecil,  that  he  had  heard  from  Bath,  and  all 
friends  were  going  on  well.  Lady  Mary  had 
observed  the  glow  which  flushed  the  cheek 
of  Cecil  at  the  communication ;  and  Adams, 
from  some  observations  he  made  on  the  un- 
reserved manners  of  Selina,  and  a  few  words 
that  old  Dorothy,  the  housekeeper  of  Cecil, 
had  said,  while  waiting  to  get  a  little  eye-wa- 
ter made  up  in  the  shop  of  Adams  (namely, 
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asking  the  doctor  *' What  he  thought  of  her 
mistress  that  was  to  be  ?")  had  felt  it  proper 
to  be  more  reserved  on  the  subject  of  the 
Melvins.  For,  alas !  the  doctor  was  disap- 
pointed ;  he  had  fondly  indulged  an  idea, 
that  a  mutual  passion  had  taken  possession 
of  these  amiable  young  people,  and  he  fore- 
saw so  much  happiness  in  its  completion, 
that  the  disappointment  grieved  him. 

Mrs.  Adams,  too,  was  angry  if  Mr.  Cecil 
was  engaged — He  had  no  business  to  go  to 
Moss  Farm  so  often. 

"  But  stop,  my  dear  Charlotte,"  said  the 
generous  Adams,  **  it  is  only  you  and  I,  per- 
haps, that  have  suggested  this,  because  we 
wish  it :  rely  upon  it,  Mr.  Cecil  is  a  man  of 
honour;  and  we  have  both  witnessed  the 
extreme  pleasure  that  our  dear  Melvin  seems 
to  feel  in  his  society,  which  has  led  this 
amiable  young  man  to  devote  so  much  of 
his  time  to  the  farm." 

**  All  this  may  be  very  true,  Adams;  but 
I  can  scarce  think  it  possible  that  so  fine  a 
girl  as  Agnes  Melvin  should  not  have  a  share 
in  the  attention  he  has  shown  to  the  father.*^- 
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^'  She  is  not  so  handsome  as  Miss  Asgill," 
vSaid  Adams,  ^*  certainly,  though  a  very 
pleasing  girl." 

*'  A  parson  has  no  business  with  a  very 
haiulsome  wife,*'  said  the  zealous  Mrs. 
Adams.  *'  Agnes  has  beauty  enough  for  any 
woman,  and  her  quiet  virtues  are  exactly 
suited  to  the  character  of  a  village  matron, 
a  lady  Bountiful.  In  short,  my  dear  Adams, 
I  am  greatly  disappointed,"  said  the  warm- 
hearted friend,  *'  and  not  quite  so  much 
pleased  with  Mr.  Cecil  as  I  was.'* 

*'  Don't  let  your  generous  warmth  for 
our  amiable  friends,  Charlotte,  make  you 
illiberal  to  a  very  meritorious  and  engaging 
young  man,  whom  I  esteem  most  highly." 

*<  Forgive  me,  Adams,"  said  the  appeased 
wife;  '*I  must  esteem  ?/our  friends,  because 
they  flatter  7/?7/ self-love  by  their  judicious 
selection." 

Yet,  before  Miss  Asgill  quitted  the  par- 
sonage^ Mrs.  Adams  had  entirely  changed  her 
opinion.  Oar  heroine  had,  by  her  usual 
suavity  of  manners,  gained  upon  the  natu- 
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rally-amiable  disposition  of  this  generous 
woman,  who  was  frequently  heard  to  de- 
clare, in  contradiction  to  her  former  asser- 
tion, **  that  Miss  Asgill,  though  highly  con- 
nected, and  extremely  fascinating  in  person^ 
though  not  regularly  handsome,  was  not  in 
the  least  too  gay  for  a  parson's  wife ; — for, 
indeed,"  continued  Mrs.  Adams,  '^  I  look  on 
her  with  astonishment.  She  possesses,  in  a 
high  degree,  all  the  superficial  accomplish- 
ments that  are  looked  for  in  young  women 
now-a-days,  and  displays  them  with  so  mucb 
humility,  that  one  is  pleased  to  discover  that 
she  deems  them  but  secondary  consider- 
ations; while  the  solid  qualities  of  a  well- 
stored  mind  shine  in  the  modest  and  well- 
judged  observations  that  continually  grace 
her  conversation." 

*' A  just  and  liberal  eulogium,Charlotte,'' 
said  the  good  doctor:  **  and  now,  my  love, 
you  will  cease  to  wonder  that  our  young 
parson  might  overlook  the  merits  of  the  e^t- 
cellent  Agnes." 

' '  Yes, "  said  Mrs.  Adams,  * '  but  still  I  hav6 
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often  thought  that,  in  Mr.  CeciFs  manner, 
there  was  an  attempt  to  conceal  the  interest 
which  my  young  friend  had  excited,  while, 
to  the  woman  to  whom  he  is  said  to  be  en- 
gaged, he  is  so  unreserved  and  little  anxi- 
ous, that  I  should  think  them  brother  and 
sister." 

*'  Why,  Charlotte,"  said  Adams,  laughing, 
*'*  the  days  of  chivalri/  are  past,  you  know ; 
and  as  for  all  the  romantic  diffidence  that 
you  seem  to  lament  in  Mr.  Cecil,  it  only 
proves  that  we  are  far  advanced  toward  the 
age  of  reason,  and,  consequently,  little  sway- 
ed by  old-fashioned  opinions,  such  as  were 
current  when  t/ou  and  /  talked  of  la  belle 
passione. " 

*'  Well,  then,  the  age  is  by  no  means  im- 
proved," said  the  old-fashioned  Mrs.  Adams; 
**  and  I  must  still  believe,  that  diffidence 
is  the  companion  of  real  affection.  At  all 
events,  I  shall  cautiously  guard  my  beloved 
Agnes  against  a  too  frequent  association 
with  this  amiable  young  man  ;  not  by  ven- 
turing my  fears  as  to  her  happiness,  but  by 
G  3 
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becoming  he>*  constant  duenna  on  her  ren 
turn,  and,  by  a.v  matronly  presence,  pro- 
tect her  from  the  pang  of  hopeless  love.^^ 

The  return  of  Mrs.  Manners  did  not  take 
place  till  some  days  after  the  departure  of 
the  Millingtons.  Mr.  Melvin  was  greatly 
benefited  by  the  excursion  ;  Agnes  looked 
least  well  of  the  party.  Cecil  hastened  to 
congratulate  them  on  their  return,  and  Mrs; 
Adams,  who  witnessed  their  first  meeting, 
still  adhered  to  her  old  notions,  **  that  diffi- 
dence accompanPes  real  affection  !"  The 
well-meant  system  of  her  materrnl  heart 
was,  however,  frustrated  by  a  Power  with 
whom  her  piously-regulated  life  was  too 
much  in  unison  to  contend.  Alas  i  Agnes 
became,  in  a  moment,  the  most  pitiable  ob- 
ject for  the  breast  of  sympathy  to  contem- 
plate !  The  disease  that  appeared  subdued, 
in  the  renovated  looks  of  Mr.  Melvin,  on  a 
sudden  yielded  to  a  second  attack  of  the 
same  sort,  which  in  a  few  moments  translated 
his  spirit  to  the  abode  of  a  Father  whom  he 
had  served  faithfully,  and  left  his  children 
orphans,  to  the  mercy  of  strangers. 
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It  was  now  that  t\\e  heart  of  Cecil  throb- 
bed with  anguish — his  pious  consolation  af- 
forded the  mourner  ''  that  peace  which  the 
world  cannot  give."  He  mingled  his  tears 
with  the  sufferer,  felt  his  lapse  from  recti- 
tude in  the  tenderness  that  her  every  tear 
gave  rise  to,  yet  could  not  restrain  his  feel- 
ings, though  he  breathed  no  utterance  but 
af  friendship. 

Mrs.  Manners  was  in  London,  engaged 
with  a  sick  relative.  The  house  of  Adams 
received  the  orphan,  whose  melancholy, 
though  tempered  by  proper  resignation, 
was  too  poignant  to  subside  imm.ediately. 
From  Ellen  she  had  not  heard  for  some  time, 
and  her  last  communication  had  been  of  a 
sort  to  raise  the  most  anxious  fears  for  her 
happiness  and  safety.  After  a  short  sojourn 
with  Mrs.  Adams,  Miss  Melvin  expressed  her 
wish  that  her  friend  would  explain  to  Mrs. 
Manners  her  resolution  of  entering  on  the 
world  for  herself,  in  the  way  her  sister  had 
done. 

To  this  the  i\damse3  opposed  their  wishes 
of  retaining  her  to  themselves,  and  protect- 
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ing  her  youth  ;  but  the  steadiness  of  prin- 
ciple that  marked  the  character  of  Aghes^ 
Tvas  proof  against  their  tender  and  esteemed 
friendship — "  Has  not  ray  poor  sister  braved 
the  world  in  a  foreign  land,  and  by  her  ex- 
ertions aided  the  abridged  comforts  of  our 
lamented  parent  ? — She  has,  it  is  true,  been 
unfortunate  in  some  particulars,  and  my 
present  incertitude  concerning  her  at  this 
moment,  seconds  my  inclination  to  accept 
of  no  situation  that  shall  take  me  from  Eng- 
land ;  but  I  should  condemn  myself,  were  I 
to  draw  deeper  on  your  friendship,  my  va- 
lued friends,  while  strength  and  youth  admit 
the  possibility  of  my  trifling  talents  being 
made  adequate  to  an  honourable  indepen- 
dance.  The  little  knowledge  I  have  of  the 
world  has  been  acquired  in  the  school  of 
adversity;  as  such,  I  shall  venture  on  it,  not 
too  highly  prepossessed,  and  shall  therefore 
be  prepared  for  disappointment." 

So  much  reason  appeared  in  all  the  argu- 
ments of  the  sorrowing  girl,  whose  spirits 
were.with  regret,  observed  to  be  low,  though 
she  feigned  a  composure  opposite  to  her 
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heart,  that  the  worthy  couple  began  to  see 
the  subject  in  the  same  point  of  view — 
*'  Her  mind  being  called  into  action,"  said 
Adams,  *'  will  eventually  tranquillize  her 
feelings  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  she  is  not 
benefited  by  her  contiguity  to  the  parson- 
age. 

Mrs. Manners  was  written  to;  the  motives 
af  her  young  eleve  were  explained;  and  a 
postscript  of  Mrs.  Adams's  placed  the  peace 
of  mind  of  Agnes  as  in  danger  of  being  de- 
stroyed by  her  continuance  in  Berkshire. 

'*  Come  to  me,  my  beloved  girl,"  said 
this  liberal  benefactress;  '^  be  my  friend,  my 
daughter;  I  have  already  received  a  bequest 
of  the  sort  from  a  dear  friend  just  departed. 
Had  my  excellent  friend,  your  admirable 
parent,  been  allowed  to  name  the  guardian 
of  his  treasures,  I  think  he  would  have  flat- 
tered me  by  the  distinction. — You  have  of- 
ten said  we  thought  alike — let  me  continue 
to  think  so — it  is  an  opinion  soothing  to 
my  vanity.  Hasten  to  me,  my  beloved 
Agnes." 

To  this  Miss  Melvin  replied  with  all  the 
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gratitude  the  offer  deserved — "  Never,"  said' 
the  ingenuous  girl,  "  never  did  my  feelings 
rebel  so  against  my  sense  of  right;  to  a6- 
cept  your  offer  would  be  most  grateful  to 
my  heart,  but  honour,  principles,  and,  may 
I  add,  sisterly  love,  opposes  the  idea. — Am 
I  not  already  irreparably  indebted  to  you? 
— You  have  just  adopted  a  daughter — shall 
I  add  to  your  expences,  and  yet  possess 
health  to  provide  for  myself? — And  may. I 
own,  that  until  I  too  have  been  dependant 
on  myself,  I  shall  not  ^ee\  that  I  have  done 
my  duty — Let  me  be  your  Agnes  yet ;  ac- 
cord me  your  advice  and  friendship  ;  then, 
though  the  world  should  frown,  I  shall  have 
large  possessions." 

Mrs.  Manners  felt  all  the  worth  of  that 
mind  which  was  so  nobly  independant;  nor 
was  the  charge  which  had  fallen  to  her  care 
(though  the  daughter  of  a  valued  friend.) 
exactly  such  as  would  have  assimilated  with 
Miss  Melvin.  Lady  Sophia  Western  was  a , 
spoiled  child,  educated  in  high  fashion,  and 
possessing  few  solid  qualifications,  proud 
of  her  ancestry,  and  continually  insulting 
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those  who  could  not  sport  ducal  coronets, 
cheverons,  gule&,  Horn  rampant,  ^c.  8cc,  He- 
raldry, and  the  Court  Guide,  had  been  her 
chief  studies;  what  association  there  could 
have  been  between  the  daughter  of  a  British 
merchant  and  so  illustrious  a  lady,  we  can- 
not divine;  nor  can  we  regret  that  persons 
so  unlike  were  not  doomed  to  live  entirely 
together. 

Mrs.  Manners,  yielding  to  the  well  urged 
reasons  of  her  young  friend,  wrote  to  re- 
quire her  presence  in  London,  where  viev,^s 
such  as  she  entertained  would  be  more  easi- 
ly facilitated.  Mrs  Adams  accompanied 
Agnes  to  London.  We  pass  over  the  tears 
that  the  worthy  Adams  shed  as  he  pressed 
her  to  his  bosom  ;  nor  will  we  dwell  on  the 
expressive  grief  that  shadowed  the  counte- 
nance of  Cecil,  to  whom  her  departure,  and 
intentions  of  entering  on  the  world,  alone 
and  unprotected,  had  broken  like  a  thunder- 
bolt over  his  head.  He  condemned,  yet 
admired  ;  but,  as  he  was  a  stranger  to  the 
pecuniary  situation  of  the  Melvins,  he  had 
not  been  in  the  least  prepared  for  a  sepa- 
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r.-tJrn,  which  he  now  forcibly  felt  would' 
ded'  e  oreatly  from  his  sum  of  happiness. 
Some  songs  that  he  had  been  copying  for 
Miss  Melvin  were  presented  to  her  with  a 
trembling  hand — *  They  will  amuse  you," 
said  Cecil,  *'  when  removed  from  these  tran- 
quil scenes." 

"lam  obliged," said  Agnes,  **  but  should 
have  been  more  cautious  in  expressing  my 
admiration  of  the  airs,  had  I  considered  that 
I  was  drawing  so  largely  on  your  patience: 
but  when  I  can  be  amused,''  conx'mued  Ag- 
nes, mournfully,  ^^ these  cannot  fail  to  do  it; 
and  at  all  times  I  can  derive  a  pleasure  from 
them,  though  a  melancholy  one;  lean  re- 
flect on  who  used  to  praise  them — the  sound 
of  the  organ,  and  Moss  Farm,  and  the  friend 
whose  judgment  in  the  soothing  science 
beguiled  many  an  hour  to  our  delight  and^ 
amusement." 

Cecil  smiled  at  her  praise,  and  assured  her 
he  would  reflect  with  pleasure  on  her  words, 
as  they  implied  that  she  would  sometimes 
think  of  her  Berkshire  friends. 

**  To  be  sure  she  will/'  said  Adams,  who 
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began  to  think  Cecil  lingered  too  long  at 
the  chaise  ;  **  and  iF  I  do  not  come  in  for  a 
large  portion  of  her  thoughts,  she  will  be 
an  ungracious  jniss;  for  she  carries  my  heart 
with  her.'* 

**  And  mine  too/'  sighed  Cecil,  inter- 
nally. 

'^  Heaven  bless  you  both!"  continued 
Adams. 

The  chaise  drove  off.  Cecil  took  the  arm 
of  Mr.  Adams,  and  walked,  or  rather  led  his 
friend  round  the  garden  that  enclosed  his 
house.  After  a  silence  of  some  moments, 
Cecil  expressed  his  fears  for  so  young  and 
amiable  a  gir  being  left  amongst  strangers 
-'— "  I  tremble  for  her,  my  good  friend.  She 
has  virtue  and  strength  of  character  in  an 
eminent  degree,  but  so  unfitted  to  bear  the 
contumely  of  the  more  fortunate — how  I 
feel  for  her!" 

**  Your  sentiments  are  worthy  of  your 
heart  and  your  profession ;  but  allow  me  to 
add,  my  young  friend,  that  the  man  who  is 
affianced  to  Miss  Asgill  should  regulate  his 
feelings  to  the  merits  of  that  charming  wo- 
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man.  I,"  continiied  Adams,**  have  beeir 
less  desirous  to  retain  Miss  Melvin  in  Berk- 
shire, because  I  saw  in  you  some  tetrograde 
motions  of  the  heart.  Excuse  my  explicit 
manner — I  love  you  both ;  you  were  in  dan- 
ger— Agnes  perfectly  secure;  she  knew  your 
engagements,  and  considered  you  but  as  a- 
friend." 

**  Your  discernment,"  said  Cecil,  **  has 
discovered  what  I  scarcely  dare  acknowledge 
to  myself;  but  since  you  have  told  me  the 
situation  of  my  heart,  I  will  give  you  its 
confession. — With  feelings  such  as  it  now 
owns,  it  is  unworthy  the  acceptance  of  Miss 
Asgill ;  nor  shall  it  be  tendered  her,  till  re^ 
turning  duty,  and  sentiments  such  as  she 
deserves,  possess  it.  If  newer  feelings  make 
that  restoration  impossible,  I  will  resign  her,, 
and  think  it  more  honourable  than  to  insult 
her  by  the  offering  of  half  a  heart." 

**  Ridiculous  !"  said  Adams;  *'  you  have 
had  your  feelings  arrested  by  the  forlorn 
and  trying  situations  in  which  my  amiable 
young  friend  has  been  placed ;  and  the  co7n^ 
passion  natural  on  the  sight  of  so  much  lUi;?- 
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affected  worth,  struggling  beneath  the  pres- 
sure of  calamity,  has  obtained  a  term  in  your 
imagination,  that  will,  on  reflection,  sub- 
side into  the  most  qualified  friendship." 

*'  Never  had  your  words  less  wcighf,"  said 
Cecil ;  **  never  did  my  heart  fail  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  justice  of  your  remarks  till  now." 

**  Well,  I  must  go  to  my  patients,"  said 
Adams/*  and  do  you  go  and  acquire  pa- 
tience.— I  commit  you  to  your  serious  re- 
flection on  the  part  you  ought  to  act,  and 
shall  await  the  result,  with  the  conviction 
that  it  will  be  honourable  to  your  heart,  as 
a  rational  being,  and  creditable  to  your  feel- 
ings, as  a  man." 

The  arrival  of  Mifjs  Melvin  in  Portman- 
squarewas  matter  of  infinite  pleasure  to  Mrs. 
Manners,  whose  sable  dress,  she  learned 
from  this  affectionate  friend,  had  been 
adopted  to  mark  her  respect  for  the  lament- 
ed Melvin.  Mrs.  Adams's  report,  when  in 
confidence  with  Mrs.  Manners,  encreased, 
if  possible,  her  opinion  of  Agnes,  whom 
she  with  pleasure  folded  to  her  bosom,  and 
repeated  her  approbation  of  her  conduct  in 
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the  trying  situations  in  which  she  had  been 
placed. —  '*I  am  not  modern,  Agnes,"  said 
Mrs,  Manne-rs,*'  nor  will  I  apologize  to  you 
for  talking  of  our  departed  friend.  1  am 
not  of  opinion  that  the  funeral  obsequies, 
the  suit  of  mourning,  and  one  visit  to  church, 
are  to  be  the  proscribed  bounds  that  are  to 
)imit  our  remeipbrance  of  those  we  have 
lost. — Alas  i  if  vice  had  marked  the  passage 
of  the  departed,  silent  regret  would  be  wise- 
ly observed;  but  where  every  recurring 
thought  leads  to  the  remembrance  of  some 
-virtuous  deed,  or  Christian-like  resignation, 
I  cannot  spare  myself  the  mental  reserva- 
tion, or  believe  I  shall  pain  my  excellent 
girl,  by  dwelling  on  him  we  have  lost." 

*'  How  grateful  to  my  heart  is  your  un- 
usual way  of  thinking  !"  said  Agnes.  **  I  fear- 
ed I  should  get  no  one  to  listen  to  my  theme  ; 
praising  what  is  lost  makes  remembrance 
dear;  and  it  will  be  my  solace  in  every  si- 
tuation.— Oh  !  may  I  meet  with  those  who 
will  bear  with  my  tender  sorrows  !" 

*'  And  why  do  you  brave  the  probability 
of  such  a  reception  B"  said  Mrs.  Maaners. 
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^'  It  is  your  fault,  Agnes,  and  will  not  cease 
to  h€  my  regret." 

**  Have  you  not  just  had  a  new  claimant 
an  your  time  and  attention  placed  under 
your  care  ?"  said  i\gnes ;  *'  one  whose  pa- 
rent was  your  intimate  for  years  ?" 

*'  I  fear,"  said  Mrs.  Manners,  '*  that  my 
new  charge  will  claim  more  of  my  consider- 
ation than  will  be  cordially  agreeable  to  my 
habits  or  inclination  ;  for  lady  SophiaWes- 
tern  has  been  educated  falsely,  and  is  an 
epitome  of  fashionable  learning.  Could  I 
promise  myself  that  your  example  would 
induce,  or  excite  emulation  in  her  torpid 
bosom,  I  would  be  deaf  to  your  prpjected 
desertion  of  me,  but,  as  I  cannot  even  pro- 
mise you  the  politeness  that  should  ever 
exist  between  gentlewomen,  I  must  rely  on' 
your  assurances  of  considering  me  as  a  pa- 
rent, and  claiming  my  advice  and  protec- 
tion upon  all  occasions.  Mrs.  Adams  will 
unite  in  this  sentiment,  I  am  persuaded." 

''  Most  certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Adams ;  ''  at 
the  same  time,  I  must  makea  resers^ation  for 
Adams  and  myself." 
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*^  Assuredly,"  said  Mrs.  Manners  and  Ag- 
nes in  a  breath. —  ''How  easily  our  feelings 
lead  us  on  !"  continued  the  latter.  "I  no 
sooner  heard  a  female  was  left  to  your  care, 
my  dear  madam,  than  some  tale  of  woe  stole 
on  my  fancy,  and  I  felt  a  little  jealousy,  lest 
the  stranger  should  divide  too  much  of  your 
affection  ;  thus  it  is  with  the  children  of  ad- 
versity. I  had  forgot  that  your  heart  was 
susceptible,  and  interested  on  every  amiable 
occasion,  whether  to  mourn  with  the  wretch- 
ed, comfort  the  hopeless,  or,  by  your  spot- 
less manners,  excite  a  virtuous  ambition." 

'*  My  sweet  eulogist,"  said  Mrs.  Man- 
ners, -'  I  value  your  sentiments,  and  will 
hope  ever  to  retain  my  place  in  your  re- 
gards.— Ah  !  that  my  trust  had  leen  the  child 
of  misery,  instead  of  supine  folly! — Nothing 
but  my  regard  for  her  excellent  mother 
should  have  induced  my  compliance;  but 
to  refus*,^  the  dying  request  of  a  hapless  suf- 
ferer, such  as  my  friend,  would  have  been 
depriving  her  of  her  only  consolation.  Lady 
Sophia  has  been  brought  up  b)  her  father; 
at  least  none  of  the  nameless  interests  that 
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Ti  mother  would  delight  in,  were  allowed  to 
be  exercised  by  the  countess.  An  educa- 
tion, composed  of  a  six  months  residence  at 
one  school,  and  six  at  another,  and  so  on, 
have  jumbled  together  all  the  collected  ac- 
complishments, without  a  rational  or  stable 
quality.  Her  father's  death,  suddenly,  about 
six  months  ago,  threw  her  into  the  power 
of  her  better-judging  parent,  who  was  not 
permitted,  however,  to  elTect  any  material 
■change  in  her  beloved  child.  The  gencle- 
man  who  is  her  trustee  is  a  man  of  sense; 
his  wife  and  daughters  are,  however,  very 
fashionable.  To  draw  her  away  from  this 
society,  at  a  season  so  improper  for  her  to 
mix  in  company,  is  a  difficult  task  ;  yet  I  am 
resolved  to  do  it ;  and  Mr.  Wilmot  is  second- 
ing my  views,  ^  under  the  rose;'  but  iear  not, 
Agnes,  that  any  new  object  can  erase  for  a 
moment  my  fixed  opinion  of  your  worth." 
Miss  Melvin  was  the  governess  Mrs.  Man- 
ners recommended  to  lady  Fitzowen.  The 
cavalier-like  note  that  Mrs.  Swivel  sent  in 
reply,  saying — '^  That  no  such  appendage 
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was  wanting  in  her  ladyship's  family,"  and 
the  non-admittance  of  Agnes,  who  was  left 
in  the  hall  to  the  rude  gaze  and  impertinent 
remarks  of  liveried  lacquies,  were  causes  of 
deep  offence  to  Mrs.  Manners. 

A  few  days  after  saw  her  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  Wilmot,  who  had  taken  the  resolution 
(finding  the  fallacy  of  his  first  plan)  to  have 
his  two  youngest  daughters  educated  at 
home.  The  arrangement  did  not  meet  the 
wishes  of  Mrs.  Wilmot ;  but  the  wisdom  of 
Mrs.  Manners  had  become  proverbial,  and 
Mr.  Wihnot  was  resolute  for  once  ;  though 
lady  Sophia  declared,  in  secret,  that  Mrs. 
Manners  was  quite  a  quiz,  and  had  absolutely 
told  her  that  morning — ^'  That  it  was  unbe- 
coming to  think  of  making  a  change  in  her 
mourning  so  soon,  though  I  have  worn  it 
so  long," said  her  ladyship, ''  abovea  month  ! 
only  think  how  provoking  !  and  then  the 
penserqsa  Miss  that  is  to  be  governess  to 
poor  little  Elizabeth  and  Matilda ;  I  declare 
I  quite  pity  them  !  Such  a  marble  Miss  !  I 
am  sure  she  fancies  herself  like  some  antic^ue 
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picture.  She  leans  upon  her  hand,  and 
counts  the  stucco  on  the  ceiling.  Depend 
upon  it;  she  has  left  some  rustic  Romeo." 

"  Well,  I  hope  slie  has,"  said  Miss  Wilmot, 
"  for  one  would  not  like  her  to  be  finding 
one  here.  I  hate  governesses,  ever  since  L 
read  the  ^  Life  of  a  Lover.'  But  I  cannot  "be- 
lieve there  ever  was  a  lord  WestLury. — So 
Tidiculous,  to  write  such  a  book  !  I  will  en- 
gage that  it  has  turned  the  headsof  half  these 
unfortunate  gentlewomen  who  are  obliged 
to  be  governesses." 

The  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
family  into  which  Miss  Melvin  was  initiated; 
but  as  the  treatment  she  experienced  forms 
a  link  with  the  chain  of  our  history,  we  must 
reserve  it  for  its  place — only  saying,  that 
Mrs.  Adams  accompanied  lady  Sophia  and 
Mrs.  Manners  into  Berkshire,  after  the  most 
affectionate  professions  of  regard  for  the 
isolated  Agnes. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

**  All  Nature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  thee  j 

All  chance,  direction,  which  thou  canst  not  scc:j 

All  discord,  harmony,  not  understood ; 

All  partial  evil,  uiiiversal  good : 

And,  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite. 

One  truth  is  clear — whatever  is,  is  right. 

That  Miss  Asgill  or  &ir  Edward  Montgomery 
were  of  this  opinion,  we  dare  not,  with  truth, 
assert.  Montgomery  saw,  on  each  visit  to 
Grosvenor-square,  some  new  cause  to  re- 
peat his  visits,  though  he  frequently  hesi- 
tated as  to  the  permanency  of  the  happiness 
ihey  induced  ;  yet  still  he  erred,  and  still 
resolved  to  be  wise.  Lady  Asgill  found  him 
often  at  her  breakfast-table,  and  then  it  was 
so  natural  to  offer  himself  as  the  bearer  of 
any  little  message  to  lady  Mary  or  Miss  As- 
gill— and  when  the  unnffected  manner  of 
Selina  evinced  itself  in  her  gniteful  appro- 
bation of  his  attention  to  her  aged  parent, 
he  forgot  his  prudence,  and  tempted  her 
praise,  by  sedulously  studying  her  feelings. 
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Nor  could  that  be  called  study,  which  was 
the  effect  of  a  similarity  of  disposition.— 
Never  did  two  natures  meet,  in  which  har- 
mony of  thought  was  so  suited. 

Miss  Asgill,  by  the  desire  of  her  grand- 
mother, quitted  town  for  a  few  days. — Lady 
Mary  and  sir  Eldred  escorted  her  to  Rich- 
mond. To  the  beauties  of  a  very  rural  si- 
tuation, the  opening  blossoms  of  spring 
gave  a  softening  tint.  Selina  rose  early, 
and,  accompanied  by  Fanny,  would  climb 
the  hill,  or  trace  thewindings  of  theThames, 
long  ere  the  slumbers  of  her  venerable 
friend  had  ceased.  Lady  Asgill,  one  morn- 
ing, required  her  granddaughter  to  be  her 
almoner  to  some  village  wants  that  had 
reached  her  ear. 

**  Most  willingly,"  said  Selina. 

*'  And  you  must  do  more,  my  love,"  said 
her  ladyship;  **  will  you  take  the  carriage 
on  to  Putney,  and  buy  me  a  few  articles  of 
a  poor  widow,  whom  I  wish  to  serve  ?" 

Our  heroine,  who  had  been  used  to  such 
amiable  exertions,  complied  readily. 
h2 
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*'  Fatiny  must  go  with  you,"  said  the 
anxious  parent;  "  and,  as  my  head  is  not 
strong  to-day,  it  will  be  your  best  mode  of 
taking  an  airing." 

With  instructions  for  her  conduct,  Selina 
and  Fanny  set  forward  on  the  pleasing  ex- 
pedition.— ^^Her  dispensations  were  soon 
made,  and  received  with  the  warmest  ac- 
knowledgments. They  were  unsought,  and 
doubly  welcome. — Miss  Asgill  escaped  from 
their  grateful  effusions,  and  had  passed  near- 
ly through  Barnes,  when  a  pin  of  the  chariot 
gave  way,  and  the'body  slipped  off  the  axle- 
tree.  No  violent  alarm  was  the  consequence 
of  this  accident.  She  alighted  with  her  com- 
panion, and  asked  shelter  at  a  small  neat 
house,  the  parlour  of  v/hich  exhibited  tapes, 
threads,  gingerbread,  tea,  Sec.  Sec. — A  rosy 
little  girl,  who  was  leaning  over  a  board  at 
the  door,  called  her  mother,  who  ran  for^ 
ward  immediately,  and  welcomed  the  lady 
and  her  servant — **  Hoped  no  hurt  had  hap- 
pened her,"  and  a  thousand  other  kind  in- 
quiries. Miss  Asgill  only  begged  shelter 
till  something  could  be  done  to  the  carriage. 
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Robert  made  his  appearance ;  lie  begged 
to  propose,  that,  as  their  farrier  lived  in 
Putney,  it  would  be  best  to  tie  the  body  up, 
and  lead  it  on;  the  repairs  would  soon  be 
done,  and  they  could  call  for  her  an  their 
return. 

Miss  Asgiil  assented  to  the  proposal,  and 
took  a  seat  in  the  little  parlour  of  the  widow 
Mills.  It  was  a  front  room,  on  a  line  with 
the  shop  before-menlioned.  Fanny,  who 
remained  the  companion  of  her  young  lady, 
remarked  on  the  neatness  of  the  apartment, 
where  "  broken  china,  wisely  kept  forshow/^ 
^as  arranged  in  the  buffet ;  in  one  corner, 
**  the  varnish'd  clock  that  clicked  behind 
the  door;"  and  many  other  domestic  cot* 
tage  beauties,  such  as  the  pen  of  a  Goldsmith 
would  have  pourtrayed  with  infinite  inter- 
est; and  he  whose  natural  colouring  gave 
to  the  humble  virtues  a  fadeless  wreath, 
would,  in  the  numberless  good  qualities  of 
this  excellent  woman,  have  found  ample 
scope  for  description. 

Helen,  the  little  girl  who  had  first  attract* 
ed  our  heroine,  looked  frequently  into  the 
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room,  but  soon  as  perceived,  retired — ■ 
**  You  are  troublesome,  Helen,"  said  the 
mother;  *' learn  your  lesson,  and  do  not 
intrude." 

A  customer,  who  now  entered,  and  whose 
manner  appeared  peculiar,  prevented  Miss 
Asgill's  notice  of  the  little  girl,  at  least  for 
a  time. —  '*  Well,  how  is  she  ?"  said  an  ema- 
ciated figure  of  a  man,  whose  conciliating 
voice  claimed  attention  and  respect. 

**  Much  better,  sir,  thank  you,"  said  the 
good  Mills ;  *'  but  I  could  not  bring  her  to 
believe  that  I  had  saved  money  ;  she  would 
not  let  me  get  any  thing  out  of  the  way,  as 
she  says  she  is  really  well  now." 

"  Then  you  did  not  manage  well,"  said 
the  stranger;  "  could  not  you  persuade  her 
that  you  had  been  very  prosperous  lately 
in  business  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  that  would  not  do ;  for  my 
dear  old  master  put  me  in  business,  and,  not 
six  months  ago,  they  somehow  heard  that  I 
was  a  little  pressed  for  a  bill,  and  what  should 
they  do  but  send  it  me ;  and  I  am  sure  their 
income  could  ill  spare  it." 
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^^  Noble,  generous  souls  !"  said  the 
stranger,  coughing,  to  hide  his  finer  feeU 
ings;  "  but,  at  least,  my  good  Mills,  keep 
this  for  your  own  use,  andl  will  call  in  agairr; 
or,  if  I  should  be  prevented,  here  is  my  card. 
Keep  it  strictly  secret  from  your  young  lady, 
as  you  call  her ;  and  should  you  find  a  bill 
pressing  at  any  time,  remember  you  know 
where  to  find  a  friend." 

**  Good  Heavens  !"  said  the  astonished 
widow,  **  let  me  bless  you,  let  my  child 
pray  with  me." 

**  Hush  !  hush  !"  said  the  philanthropist^ 
*^  I  never  pray  but  in  secret. — God  bless 
you  !  my  good  woman  ;  take  care  of  your 
charge. — God  bless  you  !"  and  he  departeds 

"  Heaven  has  blessed  you  with  a  heart  of 
the  best  sort,"  said  Mrs.  Mills,  as  she  gazed 
after  this  inestimable  man. 

Selina,  who  had  been  made  an  uninten- 
tional hearer  of  a  scene  so  consonant  to  her 
nature,  rose  to  look  after  the  stranger,  from 
a  better  feeling  than  curiosity.  The  widow; 
whose  streaming  eyes  did  honour  to  her 
heart,  nowadvanced  taourheroine, — "You 
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must  have  heard  that  good  gentleman,  ma» 
dam,"  said  Mrs.  Mills. 

"I  could  not  avoid  it,  my  friend/'said  Mm 
Asgill;  *h't  was  a  situation  that  at  first  pain- 
ed me,  but  as  it  drew  to  its  conclusion,  my 
admiration  of  the  parties  was  so  increased,, 
as  to  make  me  rejoice  in  being  the  witness 
of  so  much  generosity  and  principle. — Yoii 
have  some  sick  lady  here,"  continued  Seli'- 
3aa;  *'  perhaps  though  she  would  not  allow 
©ne  of  the  other  sex  to  administer  to  her 
comfort,  she  might  not  be  so  scrupulous 
"with  one  of  her  own." 

"  God  bless  you,  my  sweet  young  lady,'* 
ajaid  the  soft-hearted  Mills,  "I  am  pleased  ta 
find  so  much  worth  i=n  the  world;,  but,  thank 
God,  my  young  mistress  has  not  wanted  any 
thing  since  she  came  to  me. — I  am  sure  I 
thought  I  should  die,  when  she  came,  one 
evening,,  in  a  hack  chaise. — I  thought,  to  be 
sure,  it  was  some  one  who  wanted  a  sleep- 
ing-room^as  I  often  let  one  in  the  spring,  so 
ou^lwent,  and  a  faint  voice  said,  'My  good 
Betty,  can  you  t^ke  me  in  for  a  little  while  ^ 
i  believe  I  have  come  to  die  with  you  !' — £ 
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knew  her  voice  ;  it  was  the  daughter  of  my 
master,  with  whom  and  his  dear  lady  I  had 
lived  near  twenty  years. — I  could  not  speak, 
but  had  sense  enough  to  know  my  duty. 
We  helped  the  dear  child  to  bed,  and  next 
morning  she  was  in  a  high  fever,  quite  de- 
lirious. I  knowed  that  my  dear  master  was 
dead,  and  that  one  of  my  children,  as  I  al- 
ways call  them,  was  gone  to  Germany  as  a 
governess;  but  I  thought  this  dear  child  was 
many  miles  from  London.  Well,  for  a  day 
or  two  she  was  very  bad;  at  last  it  turned  out 
to  be  the  measles;  and  she  is  now  recover- 
ing, and  says  she  will  go  to  her  situation  in 
a  few  days." 

**  What,  she  is  in  one  ?"  said  Selina. 

**  Yes,  ma'am,  so  I  learned  from  a  servant 
that  came  to  inquire  after  her. — Sue  begged 
I  would  not  say  she  called,  as  the  family  did 
not  know  it ;  but  she  had  taken  a  great  lik- 
ing to  my  youii-  lady,  and  got  up  eai  ly  one 
morning  to  co>ne  and  inquire  after  h^r." 

"  What  family  is  she  in  -'''  inquired  Selina. 

"  Their  name  is  Wnmct,  ma'am;  poor 
H  3 
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dear  child,  she  had  onlv  been  a  week  in  the 
housC;  when  she  and  the  two  little  girls  she 
is  to  teach  were  taken  sick.  Mrs.  Wilmot 
said — *  It  was  some  infection  she  had 
brought  into  the  house ;'  but  her  husband 
was  very  angry,  and  said  it  was  more  likely 
she  had  brought  it  herself,  by  visiting  her 
sister's  children,  who  were  all  ill  with  the 
measles.  The  lady  was  for  sending  my  poor 
child  into  the  country,  sick  as  she  was;  but 
the  gentleman  insisted  on  it  that  she  should 
not  be  removed ;  but  my  sweet  girl  knew 
where  she  would  be  welcome,  and  would 
not  be  prevented  coming  to  me.  Mr  Wil- 
mot has  called  often  in  a  morning,  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  by  stealth ;  and,  one  even- 
ing, a  lady  very  much  muffled  up  came  in  a 
hackney-coach,  and  asked  to  speak  with  me. 
— She  told  me  to  be  very  careful  of  my  pa- 
tient, and,  calling  Helen,  gave  her  a  bit  of 
paper,  which  she  said  was  to  buy  her  a  pair 
of  shoes  for  Sundays. — It  was  a  five-pound 
note.  She  desired  I  would  not  say  that  any 
person  had  called." 
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"  What  medical  attendance  has  the  young 
lady  had  ?"  said  Selina. 

**  Why,  ma'am,  sir  Warren  Fagg  is  her 
physician;  but  I  cannot  say  I  like  him;  for, 
only  because  I  happened  to  say  that  Mr. 
Cowley,  the  apothecary,  could  make  up  his 
prescriptions,  and  that  he  was  a  very  honest 
man,  he  told  me  to  hold  my  peace — that  his 
own  apothecary,  Mr.  Chillman,  was  the  first 
apothecary  in  the  world.  If  one  is  to  judge 
by  the  quantity  he  sends,"  said  the  mortifi- 
ed Mrs.  Mills/'  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
it.  And  then  sir  Warren  takes  his  fee  every 
time. — My  young  lady  is  too  high-minded 
to  receive  him  without  offering  it  him,  and 
his  hand  is  always  ready ;  but,  as  I  tell  her, 
I  am  sure  Mr.  Wilmot's  people  ought  to  pay 
all  that,  for  she  got  her  sickness  in  their 
house." 

''  And  has  Mrs.  Wilmot  never  been  ?" 
said  Selina. 

"  No,  ma'am ;  but  she  sent  a  lady,  a  friend 
of  her's ;  a  Mrs.  Swivel  comes  rattling  here 
once  or  twice,  to  inquire  when  she  will  be 
able  to  go  back  to  her  situation,  as  the  child- 
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ren  are  well  enough  to  go  on  with  their 
lessons ;  and  all  the  time  she  talks  to  me, 
she  begs  me  to  keep  at  a  distance,  lest,  as  I 
came  from  a  sick  room,  I  should  convey  in- 
fection ;  and  she  is  scenting  herself,  and 
sprinkling  her  clothes  with  lavender,  while 
she  speaks.  The  last  time  she  called  I  be- 
lieve I  affronted  her,  for  she  was  very  con- 
descending, and,  calling  me  to  her,  begged 
I  would  inquire  in  my  neighbourhood  some- 
thing about  a  baronet  and  a  lady,  that  live- 
over  at  the  white  house  yonder ;  but  I  told 
her  I  never  took  the  liberty  to  inquire  into 
people's  private  concerns,  and  begged  she 
would  excuse  me. — She  tossed  her  head, 
and  said,  her  friend,  sir  Warren  Fagg,  had 
told  her  what  sort  of  person  I  was ;  she 
had  quite  forgot  herself  wiien  she  asked  mei 
— I  thought  she  had  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Mills, 
**  though  I  did  not  say  so.  And  what  good 
would  it  have  done  her,  if  I  had  told  her  all 
I  know  ?  For  I  am  sure  I  not  only  know^ 
but  have  been  very  much  grieved,  at  the 
poor  lady's  sufferings.'* 

Selina,  who,  in  a  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Swi- 
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vel's  disposition  to  scandal,  and  the  previous 
rnformation  that  Barnes  was  the  usual  ride 
of  Montgomery,  saw  a  connexion  of  cir- 
eumstances,  that  might  be  in  part  unravel- 
led, felt  yet  too  much  delicacy  to  touch  up- 
on the  subject,  though  her  heart  pleaded 
for  the  development. 

*'  Why  does  your  young  lady  return  to 
this  family  ?"  said  Miss  Asgill. 

^*  That's  what  I  say,  ma'am;  but  she  has 
such  strict  notions,  like  her  dear  parents; 
she  says  she  was  placed  there  by  a  very  dear 
friend,  and  that  she  has  not  had  vime  yet  to 
see  if  it  would  suit  her. — Beside,  she  wishes 
to  hear  from  her  sister,  poor  dear,  that  we 
have  not  heard  from  for  a  long  time ;  and 
she  is  very  likely  to  do  so,  through  the  fa- 
mily of  Mr.  Wilmot." 

*'  Am  I  intruding,"  said  Selina,  *'  in  asking 
how  that  amiable  man,  Vv'hom  I  heard  you 
talking  with,  became  apprized  of  your  iiv- 
valid's  situation  ?" 

**  Not  in  the  least,  ma'am,"  said  the  ge- 
"nerous  matron.  *'  That  gentleman  came  in- 
to my  house  one  morning,  about  a  week 
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ago ;  it  was  not  above  eight  o'clock;  he  ask- 
ed to  rest  himself;  said  he  had  walked  from 
town,  and  was  tired. — I  showed  him  into  this 
room.  He  looked  so  good,  ma'am,  that  I 
asked  him  if  I  might  send  him  in  a  cup  of 
tea  ? — he  said  he  should  be  glad  of  it.  I 
somehow  thought,  in  his  charitable  smile, 
that  there  was  some  meaning.  After  drink- 
ing his  tea,  he  said,  *  Have  not  you  a  sick 
lady,  of  the  name  of  Melvin,  with  you  ?' 
*  Yes,  sir,'  said  I.  And  then  I  took  fright ;  for, 
though  he  is  not  a  very  young  man,  one 
sees  every  day  that  age  is  so  full  of  faults, 
and  almost  worse  than  youth,  that  I  believe 
he  read  my  fears,  for  I  was  going  to  fetch  a 
little  more  cream  for  him,  and  I  put  down 
the  jug,  and  looked  full  in  his  face. — ^  Do 
not  be  alarmed,  my  good  friend,'  said  he, 
smiling  ;  '  get  me  a  little  more  cream,  and, 
before  I  finish  my  breakfast,  I  will  endeavour 
to  reconcile  you  to  my  seemingly  rude  cu- 
riosity.' I  complied,  and  he  went  on. — '  I 
visit  at  Mr.  Wilmot's,  and  saw  Miss  Melvin; 
I  liked  her  manners,  and  pitied  her  unpro- 
tected situation.     I  heard  it  from  one  of 
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the  daughters,  who  is  an  amiable  girl,  that 
Miss  Melvin  was  born  to  better  prospects/ 
—  *  That  she  was/  said  I. — '  Well,  I  had  re- 
solved on  making  acquaintance  with  her  ; 
but,  on  calling  a  day  or  two  after,  I  learned 
she  was  ill.  I  called  three  successive  morn- 
ings, and  at  last  discovered  she  was  removed 
from  the  house  ;  by  a  little  stratagem,  I  dis- 
covered where  ;  and  thinking  that  I  had 
seen  enough  of  this  amiable  girl,  to  be  as- 
sured she  would  suffer  in  silence,  I  have 
sought  you,  who  must  know  her  exacr  situa- 
tion, and  from  whom  I  expect  a  true  state- 
ment.'— All  that  he  said,  ma'am,  was  so  good, 
that  I  told  him  what  I  thought  was  proper. 
Indeed,  my  sweet  child  was  brought  up  so 
prudently,  that  she  has  none  of  the  whims 
and  airs  of  a  fine  lady  ;  and  I  told  him  she 
was  above  being  under  an  obligation. — 
Then  he  contrived  for  me  to  say  I  had  saved 
money. — Well,  1  did  so,  because  I  thought 
sir  Warren  must  have  drained  her  purse;  but 
she  laughed  at  my  cunning  invention,  and 
said  she  was  sure  I  had  some  friend,  ^  under 
the  rose.'     So,  as  I  could  not  tell  a  whole 
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chain  of  falsehoods,  I  returned  the  purse  to- 
day, as  you  heard,  maam,  and  you  likewise 
heard  how  the  noble  stranger  behaved/' 
Mrs.  Mills  turned  the  purse  out  before  our 
heroine,  and  counted  twenty  guineas. — 
**  What  a  man  !"  said  the  grateful  creature; 
**  well  now  it  is  my  own,  I  will  do  as  I  please 
^ith  it,  let  my  child  say  what  she  will." 

*^  You  will  apply  it  as  a  gift  so  nobly 
given  should  be  applied,"  said  Selina,  ^*  to 
the  purposes  of  virtue. — But   suppose,  in 
the  present  case,  you  were  to  allow  one  who 
has  more  power  to  be  serviceable.    Reserve 
the  stranger's  present  for  your  own  use,  and 
let  your  young  lady  know  that  Miss  Asgill 
is  below  ;  that  she  has  heard  she  has  been- 
ill  ;  is  herself  an  orphan,  but  protected  ; 
that  she  is  desirous  of  offering  her  congratu- 
lations on  her  returning  health  ;  and  that, 
though  a  stranger,  she  thinks  the  similarity 
of  their  natural  claims  should  be  a  reason 
for  the  propriety  of  their  meeting,  even 
without  a  formal  introduction." 

"  Dear,  amiable  young  woman  !"  said  the 
overpowered  Mills.   "  Yes,  I  will  go  tell  my 
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child  that  a  lady,  with  all  the  affection  of  a 
sister,  wants  to  comfort  her ;  but  as  to  tel- 
ling her  all  you  ha^re  said,  ma'am,  I  wish  I 
could,  for  she  would  understand  and  value 
it. — What  is  the  name  I  am  to  &peak  of  you 
by?" 

''  Asgill,"said  Setina. 

Mrs.  Mills  departed,  fuH  of  hope.  She 
returned  again,  however,  and  tears  w^ere  on 
her  cheek.  Miss  Melvin  was  greatly  obliged 
to  Miss  Asgill's  sympathy,  but  was  much  in- 
disposed by  a  headach,  and  could  not  have 
|he  honour  of  receiving  her. 

*^  I  regret  it,"  said  Selina* 

**  So  do  I,  ma'am,"  said  Mills;  "  but  upon^ 
my  saying  that  I  thought  the  acquaintance 
must  lead  to  good,  she  seemed  so  much  af- 
fected, that  I  was  glad  to  drop,  the  subject. 
»— She  clasped  her  hands,  andiepeated  youi: 
name,  ma'am,  witk.so  mueh.  sorrow,  that  I 
was  quite  frighted  !*• 

^ *  Good  Heaven  !"  saidj  Selina,  * '  could  my 
name  excite  horror,  where  I  meant  it  should 
convey  very  diflerent  sensations  h** 
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'*  Fo?*gIve  it;  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Mills,*: 
*'she  is  weak,  and  that  makes  people  timid.'^ 

*^  Forgiv-e  it !"  said  Selina;  '^  alas!  how 
willingly  !  I  am  only  sorry  to  be  misinter- 
preted.— Well,  my  good  friend,"  eontinued 
Miss  Asgill,  *^  I  see  the  carriage  is  comingi 
I  live  in  Grosvenor^-square  ( and  she  gave  her 
card);  if  you  or  your  childrequire  any  aid, 
let  me  know,  and  I  will  with  pleasure  attend 
your  summons.  Should  Miss  Melvin  relax, 
and  honour  me  with  her  friendship,  you 
will,  for  a  few  days,  heai*  of  me  at  lady  As* 
gill's,  at  Richniond.  Do  not  name  me  t0 
Mrs.  Swivel;  she  is  a  lady  whom  I  know^ 
but  do  not  visit.'- 

*'  I  will  not,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Mills: 
"  Fray  think  favourably  of  my  young  lady,'*' 
continued  the  zealous  Mills;  '^  she  is  lower* 
ed  by  sickness,  or  she  would  not  have  re-^- 
fused  to  receive  such  a  kind  visitor  as  you,, 
ma'am." 

*^  I  am  of  your  opinion,"  said  Miss  As- 
gill,** and  will  still  hope  to  be  acquainted 
with  your- Miss  Melvin." 
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"  That  will  be  a  happy  day  to  me/'said  the 
good  creature,  **  for  I  am  sure  you  would 
love  each  other  very  soon." — The  carriage 
arrived. —  *' Will  you  read  me  this  card?" 
continued  Mills,  while  a  blush  of  honest 
shame  tinged  her  cheek,  as  she  presented 
the  stranger's  card  ;  *'  I  am  not  a  good  rea- 
der.*' 

Selina  received  it,  and  read — *'  Colonel 
Stratton,  Manchester-square.*' 

'*Thank  you,  Miss,"said  Mills;  "Ishall  not 
forget  the  name;  my  memory  is  good." 

**  Nor  shall  I  forget  the  rxame,"  thought 
Selina,**  and  wherever  I  meet  it;  I  will  ho- 
nour it  as  it  deserves." 

Fanny  was  summoned  from  the  little  gar- 
den, in  which  she  had  been  amusing  herself 
with  the  young  Helen,  from  the  moment 
that  her  mother  had  joined  Miss  Asgill.  The 
playful  countenance  of  the  child,  and  its 
soft  manners,  made  an  impression  on  Selina, 
who,  extending  her  hand,  assured  her,  the 
next  time  she  called  to  see  her  mother,  she 
would  bring  her  something,  and  begged  her 
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to  name  what  she  liked.— The  child  hesita- 
ted, and  looked  at  her  mother. 

**  Suppose  Miss  Melvin  was  to  ask  yoit< 
the  question,"  sjaid  Selina,  *' what  would  you 
say  ?" 

**  Oh !"  said  Helen,  shaking  her  head,  and 
looking  very  wise,  **  why,  I  would  say,  *  if 
you  please,  buy  a  great  many  books,  that  V 
may  read  stories  to  my  mother  of  a  night, 
when  the  candles  are  alight/ 

A  reproving  look  from  her  mother  made 
poor    Helen    conscious    of   having    done 


wrong. 


**  You  are  a  good  girl,"  said  Miss  Asgillj 
**  and  I  will  remember  your  wishes." 

Our  heroine  stepped  into  the  carriage, 
fallowed  by  Fanny.  She  waved  her  hand  to 
the  admiring  Mills,  who  viewed  her  depar- 
ture with  feelings  of  respect  and  love.  A% 
the  carriage  passed  across  a  small  green,  just 
opposite,  shesaw&ir Edward  Montgomery  oa 
horseback,  who,  alighting,  gave  his  horse  to 
his  groom,  and  entered  the  white  house 
which  had  been  named  by  Mrs,  Mills.    Seii-^ 
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tia  became  silent  and  abstracted  during  the 
Test  of  her  journey.  Thus  had  chance  ef- 
fected an  interesting  coincidence,  by  lead- 
ing Selina  to  the  residence  of  the  invalid 
Agnes. 

The  well-meant  offers  of  friendship  that 
our  heroine  intended  the  dependant  girl, 
were  received  with  unaflTected  surprise  by 
the  astonished  Agnes;  and,  if  a  rejection  of 
them  followed,  let  it  not  be  imputed  to 
false  pride,  or  affected  delicacy,  but  a  feel- 
ing of  which  she  was  scarcely  conscious, 
though  it  actuated  her  conduct.  At  the 
moment  that  Mrs.  Mills  entered  the  apart- 
ment of  Agnes,  she  was  contemplating  a 
written  paper ;  it  was  a  poetic  effusion  that 
had  fallen  from  the  music  that  Cecil  had 
-copied  for  Miss  Melvin,  and  the  hand-wri- 
ting being  similar,  had  raised  in  her  bosom 
an  agitation,  that  had  even  superseded  her 
conviction  of  his  prior  engagement.  When 
the  grateful  Mills  made  her  eulogium  on 
the  manners  and  interest  that  a  young  lady, 
who  called  herself  by  the  name  ofAsgill, 
had  shewn  tx)wards  her  dear  sick  child,  the 
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paper  dropped  from  the  hands  of  Agnes, 
and,  with  an  exertion  that  she  had  not  used 
some  time,  she  declared  her  resolution  of 
not  receiving  any  visitor  while  she  remain- 
ed at  Barnes. — **  My  dear  Mills,"  said  the 
depressed  girl,  '*  has  not  your  zeal  betray- 
ed my  forlorn  situation  ?" 

Mills  explained,  and  Agnes  asked  pardon 
for  her  hasty  conclusion. 

*'  My  sweet  girl/'  said  the  affectionate 
Mills,  ^*^  could  you  suppose  I  would  say  any 
thing  that  might  hurt  your  feelings  ?  No, 
your  troubles  are  mine,  and  I  always  keep 
them  secret." 

"  Well,  then,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Ag- 
ues, while  deep  blushes  crimsoned  hercheek, 
"  I  must  tell  you  in  confidence,  that  there 
are  reasons  why  the  sight  of  Miss  Asgiil 
would  not  make  me  better,  and  Ihave  really 
a  headach ;  make  my  excuse  to  her  in  the 
best  way  you.c^n,  and  forgive  me  for  my 
petulance." 

*'  God  bless  you,  my  child  !"  said  Mills, 
as  she  quitted  the  room  ;  ''  how  little  we 
know  what  will  give  joy,  or  what  pain,  in 
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^liis  life  !" — She  hastened  to  make  Miss 
Melvin*s  apology. 

What  contrarieties  mix  in  the  human 
bosom  !  though  Agnes  had  refused  to  re- 
ceive Miss  Asgill,  no  sooner  did  she  hear 
her  moving  to  depart,  than,  with  a  totter- 
ing step,  she  placed  herself  behind  the 
muslin  curtain  of  her  window,  just  to  get 
?v  sight  of  the  chosen  bride  of  Francis  Cecil. 
— "  Happy  woman  !"  sighed  Agnes,  as  the 
carriage  drove  off,  "  to  possess  so  invalu- 
able a  heart.  Ah!  .Cecil,  if  I  did  not  be- 
lieve that  your  society  was,  to  my  lament- 
ed parent,  a  source  of  extreme  comfort  and 
delight,  I  should  regret  the  hour  in  which 
I  knew  you." 

She  was  roused  from  her  reverie  by  the 
entrance  of  Mrs.  Swivel,  who,  having  been 
assured  by  sir  Warren  Fagg  that  all  danger 
had  subsided,  and  that  the  young  woman 
was  quite  fit  to  go  back  to  her  duty,  kindly 
undertook,  for  her  very  dear  friend,  Mrs. 
Wilmot,  to  come  and  tell  the  young  person 
she  was  wanted  very  much  by  the  children. 

The  impertinent  manner  of  Mrs.  Swivel 


was  little  calculated  to  enforce  attention  m 
the  mind  of  Agnes.  She  coolly  answered 
—''  that  as  Mrs.  Wilmot  seemed  to  think 
her  presence  necessary,  she  would  wait  on 
her  in  the  course  of  the  next  day  ;  that  she 
felt  no  illness,  saving  a  little  weakness, 
which,  she  trusted,  would  go  ofFin  a  short 
time." 

Mrs.  Swivelloolced  astonished  at  the  cool 
demeanour  of  Agnes,  whom  she  hoped  to 
find  a  humble  and  useful  companion. — 
^  Pray,"  said  Swivel,  with  an  unblushing 
stare,  *'  have  you  written  to  Mrs.  Manners 
and  the  apothecary's  wife,  to  tell  them  of 
your  illness  ?" 

"  No,  I  did  not,"  said  Agnes,  *'  lest  i 
should  alarm,  and  cause  one,  or  iDOth  of 
them  a  journey,  that  might  have  been  in- 
convenient.'* 

**  Humph  1"  said  Swivel,  sarcastically; 
**why,  if  you  think  they  would  have  taken 
that  trouble,  you  did  wisely.  Mrs.  Wilmot 
was  saying  this  morning,  she  doubted  not 
but  you  had  written  a  fme  dolorous  tale  of 
your  sufferingis." 
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^'  Mrs.  Wilmot  does  not  know  me/*  said 
Agnes,  with  warmth,  ''  or  she  would  not 
believe  me  capable  of  an  attempt  so  mean, 
as  that  of  endeavouring  to  excite  compas- 
sion in  bosoms  so  humanely  susceptible  as 
those  of  my  friends  ;  though  I  might  have 
evinced  judgment,  in  addressing  a  tale  of 
sorrow  to  persons  so  capable  of  alleviating, 
and  active  to  perform  ck£ds  of  virtue  and 
liberality.** 

''  I  can  tell  you  this,"  said  Swivel,  with 
a  look  of  irony,  ''  you  will  do  exactly  where 
you  are  going — these  fine  long  sentiments 
will  suit  Mr.  Wilmot,  and  spare  his  poor 
wife  from  breakfast  lectures ;  and  your 
champioji.  Miss  Harriet,  will  weep  upon 
your  neck,  and  be  the  most  tender  friend 
in  the  world." 

'■'I  am  sorry  I  require  a  champion,"  said 
Agnes,  ''  though  pleased  to  hear  that  Miss 
Vv^ilmot  is  disposed  to  grant  me  her  friend- 
ship. As  to  suiting  my  situation,  I  have 
some  doubts  of  that;  but  time  must  deter- 
mine.    With  regard  to  sentiment,  I  do  i:ot 
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profess  its  practice,  though  a  'want  of  it 
(and  she  looked  at  Mrs.  Swivel  steadily) 
takes  somewhat  from  the  delicacy  of  the 
female  character.** 

'*  Well,  the  carriage  shall  be  here  at  three 
to-morrow%"  said  Swivel,  affecting  not  to 
notice  the  remark;  and  away  she  tripped, 
with  rancour  gnawing  at  her  heart,  and 
fully  determined  to  make  the  reign  of  Ag- 
nes but  of  short  duration  in  the  Wilmot 
family. 

The  worthy  Mills  w^as  distressed  to  learn 
that  her  dear  child  was  to  go  so  soon.  But 
Agnes  was  firm  ;  she  knew  she  had  duties 
to  perform,  and  her  purse  was  now  nearly 
exhausted.  This  was  an  impenetrable  se- 
cret to  her  kind  nurse.  An  additional  mo- 
tive for  her  departure  was,  the  knowledge 
Wiss  As"gill  had  of  her  residence.  Alas!  she 
\s'as  flying  the  friend,  who  would  have  af- 
forded her  not  only  sympathy,  but  cordial 
affection,  soon  as  their  minds  had  unfold- 
ed. But  fate  had  ordered  otherwise;  and 
Agnes,  at  the  hour  appointed,  quitted  the 
cmbrac^es  of  her  weeping  friend,  and  re- 
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turned  her  station  in   the  family  of  Mrs. 
Wilmot. 


CHAP.  VIL 


*•'  She  had  peculiarly  studied,  to  bring  to  the  line  of  that  equa- 
lity, which  is  ever  necessary  for  the  ease  of  our  guests,  those 
whose  sensibility  had  placed  them  below  it." 

The  little  accident  of  Miss  Asgill,  that  had 
obliged  her  to  seek  shelter  with  Mrs.  Mills, 
^vas  detailed  to  the  venerable  Lady  Asgiil, 
•with  all  the  energy  natural  to  the  character 
of  our  heroine.  No  decision,  injurious  to 
the  disposition  of  Miss  Melvin^  was  drawn 
from  her  rejection  of  Selina's  friendship. 
*•'  Unfortunately/'  said  lady  Asgill,  ''sym- 
pathy, exempt  from  curiosity,  is  not  so 
general  as  it  should  be. — You,  my  love, 
have  been  used  to  the  exercise  of  huma- 
nity and  benevolence,  under  the  mostju- 
<liciou3  guidance;  and  though  you  co.  ch- 
ed  your  offer  in'  the  terms  most  acc?p'able 
J  2 
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to  a  suffering  mind,  that  is,  by  bringing  the 
party  to  a  level,  or  equality  with  yourself> 
still  there  was  a  manner  with  it  quite  new 
to  a  female  who  has  seen  the  world,  and,  I 
fear,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  divest 
your  intentions  of  worldly  considerations; 
or,  perhaps,  some  private  motive  induced 
her  to  decline  them.  At  all  events,  you  will 
retain  your  own  approbation,  for  having 
attempted  to  relieve  the  sorrows  of  a  young 
•and  friendless  woman." 

"  I  am  not,  however,  satisfied  with  my- 
self,'* said  Selina  ;  "  I  think  my  manner 
inust  have  been  abrupt  or  ill-timed  ;  for, 
certainly,  if  I  know  my  own  heart,  in  a 
similar  situation,  I  would  not  have  receded 
from  an  offer  of  the  sort." 

"  Adversity,  my  Selina,"  said  lady  As- 
gill,  "  enhances  the  feelings  of  a  delicate 
jTiind. — What  you  or  I  now  look  upon  as 
liberal,  and  as  what  we  would  receive,  be- 
cause it  is  what  we  would  bestow,  would, 
if  we  actually  wanted  it,  raise  in  our  minds 
a  thousand  (perhaps  chimerical)  sensations, 
that  the  favourites  of  fortune  must  remain 
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Strangers  to.  It  woiilJ  be  happy  if,  in  this, 
as  in  other  cases,  a  medium  could  be  adopt- 
ed ;  if  the  refinements  of  a  susceptible  mind 
could  be  qualified  so  as  to  admit  the  inter- 
ferences of  friendship,  how  much  corroding 
anguish  might  be  chased  from  the  abodes 
of  private  sorrow  !  But  this  will  never  be 
the  case ;  it  is  a  perfection  at  which  the 
children  of  misery  can  never  arrive.  The 
few  of  mankind  from  whom  their  griefs 
proceed  (for  alas  !  all  our  troubles  are  the 
offspring  of  disappointments  iUy  or  depri- 
vations Zy/,  those  of  our  own  species),  they 
term  the  world  ;  they  loath  its  fallacies, 
shun  its  protection,  and  thus  become  hope- 
less. What  can  be  offered  to  console,  where 
such  ideas  have  taken  root  ?  That  they  do 
in  almost  every  child  of  misfortune,  is  a 
truth  that  requires  only  common  observa- 
tion to  confirm." 

"  I  perceive  at  once,"  said  Selina,  '*  that 
my  worldly  knowledge  is  too  contracted  to 
draw  the  inferences  you  have  so  clearly  de- 
duced ;  my  little  world  at  Millington  pre- 
sented only  the  every-day  casualties  of  hum* 
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ble  life,  easily  redressed,  because  readily 
confided." 

''  Just  so,  my  love/'  said  her  ladyship ; 
"  but  though  your  amiable  disposition  has, 
in  the  present  instance,  been  successless,  it 
must  not  repress  your  laudable  wish  to  be 
serviceable  wherever  occasion  offers.*' 

*'  Assuredly  not," said  Selina;  "and  one 
object  of  interest,  though  not  of  apparent 
necessity,  presents  itself  to  my  mind — the 
widow  Mills  and  the  child,  I  must  not  lose 
sight  of;  and  your  pensioner,  my  dear 
madam,  whom  I  was  prevented  seeing  by 
the  accident  of  the  carriage." 

"  To-morrow  will  do,"   said   lady  As- 

gill. 

But  to-morrow  brought  a  preventative  to 
sucb  a  plan ;  sir  Edward  Montgomery  came 
to  breakfast. — ''  I  would  call  this  visit  cha- 
ritable," said  her  ladyship,  glanciag  at  Se- 
lina, who  was  presiding  at  tb«  table,  ''  if  I 
could  not  place  it  to  the  account  of  my 
grand-daughter.'' 

''  Though  you  have,  perhaps,  named  as 
an  attraction,  what  I  dare  not  avow  my  sense. 
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of,  1  inust  assure  your  ladyship  that  my  pre- 
sent  visit  was  expressly  to  yourself/' 

Selina  blushed,  and  spilled  the  coffee  she 
was  presenting  to  Montgomery,  whose  un- 
steady hand  seemed  to  atone  for  his  little 
flattering  observation. 

*'  Do  you  know  I  am  going  to  be  your 
neighbour?"  snid  sir  Edward  (the  white 
house  at  Barnes  rose  full  before  the  mind's 
eye  of  Selina).  '*  My  uncle  had  a  villa 
about  four  miles  v^est  of  this  ;  it  has  been 
let  on  a  long  lease,  which  is  expired ;  I 
purpose  to  reside  there  best  part  of  the 
year.  It  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames; 
and,  as  I  am  going  to  look  at  it  this  morn- 
ing, perhaps  your  ladyship  and  Miss  Asgill 
will  favour  me  with  your  opinion  of  it." 

'*  I  think  we  can,  Selina;  you  can  defer 
•your  visit  till  to-morrow.'* 

Selina  assenting,  the  coach  "tvas  ordered. 
Sir  Edward  begged  a  seat,  in  preference  to 
taking  his  horse  on. 

''  So  you  really  came  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  an  old  woman's  opinion 
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of  your  intended  residence  ?"  said  lady  As- 
gill. 

**  Positively,  that  was  not  my  motive/' 
said  Montgomery;  *'  but  your  ladyship 
2nust  repress  that  failing  attributed  to  our 
sex,  until  my  request  may  with  propriety 
be  submitted  to  your  consideration.** 

*'  In  other  words/'  said  Selina^  *'  yoa 
must  wait,  my  dear  mother,  till  we  get  to 
our  journey's  end  ;  and,  resolving  not  to 
believe  me  actuated  by  this  feeling,  allow 
Kie  to  stroll  while  sir  Edward  tells  the  se? 
cret/' 

*'  Your  retort  is  well  conceived,"  said 
Montgomery,  laughing;  '^  but  Miss  AsgiU 
will  believe,  that  the  age  of  her  amiable 
parent  might  make  her  advice  and  opinion 
of  great  advantage  to  the  soliciting  party; 
-whereas,  though  he  might  rely  on  the  ju- 
dicious discernment  of  a  younger  friend, 
he  could  not,  with  the  same  freedom,  claim 
it/' 

''  Your  gallantry,'*  said  lady  Asgill,  "  is 
but  of  a  negative  sort,  when  you  name  my 
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age  as  your  chief  reason.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  shall  grant  you  a  hearing  (smiling) ;  but 
nothing  less  than  marriage  shoald  be  the 
cknoue7ne?it  o^  such  a  prelude.*' 

''  Marriage  !"  said  Montgomery.  ''  Good 
Heavens,  lady  Asgill,  are  you  serious?" 

"  Certainly.  Why,  who  has  forbidden 
that  you  should  marry  ?" 

''  Forbidden  !"  said  sir  Edward,  "  my 
heart  forbids  it. — No,  my  friend,  feeling  as 
I  now  do,  I  shall  never  entertain  an  idea  of 
the  sort." 

Selina  looked  towards  sir  Edward,  whose 
altered  tone  of  voice  surprised  her;  but  the 
expression  of  his  countenance,  so  intently 
fixed  on  herface^  summoned  the  colour  to 
h€r  cheek,  and  made  her  intended  remark 
recede. 

"  Then  you  are  resolved  on  dying  a  ba- 
chelor ?"  said  lady  Asgill,  gaily:  "  ah  !  my 
dear  sir  Edward,  this  is  a  hasty  resolution  ; 
some  proud  beauty  holds  you  in  capti- 
vity; you  are,  at  this  moment,  the  vic« 
tim  of  a  frown — to-morrow's  smile  shall. 
x3 
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warm  your  heart,  and  change  your  senti- 
ments." 

"  You  err,  my  good  friend/'  said  Mont- 
gamery;  ''  all  my  feelings  are  attuned  io 
domestic  life;  I  see  no  happiness  but  in  its 
circle;  but  I  dare  not  indulge  the  enchant- 
ing delusion;  the  moment  that  my  heart 
reposes  on  this  terrestrial  heaven,  I  feel 
myself  a  traitor,  an  usurper." 

The  look  that  accompanied  the  observa- 
tion gave  to  lady  Asgiil  an  unequivocal 
explanation  of  his  feelings. — Changing  the 
conversation,  she  reverted  to  the  fashion- 
able topics  of  the  day — ''  Do  you  go  to  the 
-masquerade  given  by  lady  Fitzowen,  sir 
Edward?" 

"  I  have  a  card,'"^  said  he,  "  but  I  have 
not  determined  on  goinor/' 

''It  will  be  very  full,  I  believe/'  said  her 
ladyship.    *'  Lady  Robert  is  in  her  zenith." 

''  I  lament  to  hear  that  a  married  woman 
is  in  her  zenith  in  such  trivial  points,'*  said 
Montgomery.  "  Her  zenith  of  attraction 
should  cease  from  the  moment  she  quits, 
the  altar.  A  mild  and  qualified  lustre  should 
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be  the  result  of  her  conduct^  of  which  she 
should  be  unconscious;  her  mind  being 
exerted,  the  little  vanities  that  even  a  sen- 
sible woman  may  be  supposed  to  possess, 
must  be  absorbed  in  the  relative  duties  of 
a  married  life." 

''  Wisely  resolved,  my  dear  sir  Edward/' 
said  lady  Asgill,  with  a  smile;  ''  a  bache- 
lor's life  will  leave  you  at  liberty  to  cogi- 
tate on  what  ought  to  constitute  that  state  of 
felicity,  of  which  you  have  already  thought 
too  much^    to  make  you  happy  in  its  parti- 
cipation.    If,  in  the  new  residence  you  are 
going  to,  we  can   find  a  little  hermitage, 
or  can  even  find  a  spot  whereon  to  desiga 
a  retirement  for  a  cynical  misanthropist, 
Selina  shall  draw  a  plan,  and  you  shall  en- 
ter on  your  voluntary  noviciate  of  misery, 
while  the  whim  is  floating." 

*' How  cruelly  severe!"  said  Montiro- 
mery,  endeavouring  to  rally  his  spirits; 
^'  how  can  you  deem  me  cynical,  or  my 
idol  an  imaginary  one,  when,  in  the  ami- 
able wife  of  Brooks,  \ou  behold  the  per- 
fection of  married  excellence?" 
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"  She  Is  worthy  your  praise/'  said  Seli- 
na  ;  "  Marian  is  the  most  amiable  woman*; 
her's  is  a  character  that  improves  hourly, 
even  with  those  who  thought  themselves 
acquainted  with  her  worth. — I  own,  that 
scarcely  a  day  passes  in  her  society,  in 
which  I  do  not  discover  some  new  charm, 
that,  if  possible,  binds  me  to  her  more 
firmly/' 

"  Marian  is  a  charming  woman,**  said  lady 
Asgill,  "  and  does  honour  to  an  education 
founded  on  reason,  distinct  from  modem 
refinements/* 

'*^Yes,  a  woman  educated  on  such  a  mo- 
del,'*  said  sir  Edward,  *'  would  be  my  pride^ 

2ny But  the  Montgomerys,'*  conti^ 

mied  he,  with  a  voice  of  extreme  expres- 
sion, *'  were  not  doomed  to  be  happy  in 
their  heart's  election  !'* 

"  They  were  not,**  said  lady  Asgill.  "  1 
Ttnew  one  whose  virtues  were  a  solace  un- 
der the  most  agonizing  contemplation — 
that  of  seeing  the  mistress  of  his  heart  the 
victim  of  a  tyrant ;  yet  he  found  consola- 
tion in  his  own  rectitude,  and  was  eventu- 
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ally  happy  in  the  protection  he  had  the 
pleasure  to  accord  another — ''  victim,'  she 
would  have  said,  but  the  tears  trembled  on 
the  cheek  of  Selin-a,  whose  quick  feelings 
took  in  a  world  of  woe  in  the  few  words 
dropped  by  her  ladyship-. 

^'  We  are  getting  melancholy/'  resumed 
lady  Asgillj  as  the  carriage  stopped  at  a 
beautiful  villa,  whose  sloping  lawn  was 
laved  by  the  lucid  stream.  Sir  Edward 
handed  lady  Asgill  from  the  carriage.  As 
be  took  the  hand  of  Selina,  and  glanced 
over  her  tearful  cheek,  he  claimed  her  par« 
don  for  having  awakened  sensations  pain- 
ful to  her. 

''  They  are  not  painful/'  said  oar  he- 
roine ;  *'  I  have  a  melancholy  pleasure  in 
their  indulgence  at  times — though  certainly 
not  in  company/'  endeavouring  to  smile. 

''Nothing  but  my  egotism/'  said  Mont- 
gomery, ''  caused  them;  and  yet  how  shall 
I  dare  to  tell  you,  that  such  tears  are  jewels 
in  my  enthusiastic  imagination.'* 

"  See  how  far  lady  Asgill  has  got,"  said. 
Miss  Asgill,  hastening  to  overtake  her. 
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The  simplicity  of  its  structure,  the  taste- 
ful rurality  of  the  grounds^  fine  pictures, 
and  varied  views  that  its  situation  afforded, 
were  highly  recommendatory  of  its  eligibi- 
lity as  a  residence.  While  Selina  viewed 
the  pictures  with  extreme  delight,  lady  As- 
gill  rested  in  the  saloon  ;  sir  Edward,  who 
lost  not  a  syllable  that  Selina  uttered,  fol- 
lowed with  an  assiduity  that  was  expressed 
onlv  in  his  countenance.  Selina,  who  had 
r.ot  an  atom  of  coquetry  in  her  disposi- 
tion, felt  that  sir  Edward's  manner  had  an 
application  to  herself — she  was  affianced; 
and  though  her  heart  had  certainly  own- 
ed his  worth,  her  principles  were  unshaken. 
Nay,  if  sir  Edward  knew  her  relative  situa- 
tion in  respect  to  Cecil,  he  was  culpable  in 
even  an  allusion  of  the  sort. 

On  returning  to  the  saloon,  lady  Asgill, 
pointing  out  a  view  of  a  barge  on  the  op- 
posite shore,  whose  graceful  passage  was 
aided  by  the  toil  of  horses.  Miss  Asgill 
strolled  to  remark  the  scen^e,  and  thus  left 
sir  Edward  to  make  his  request  to  her  lady- 
ship.-   On  her  return,  lady  Asgill,  smiling. 
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said — "  Selina,  you  might  really  accuse  me 
of  a  mere  than  ordinary  share  of  curiosity, 
and  some  little  ^?2g6.se;  but,  however,  sir 
Edward  has  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity.    Did  the  scene  amuse  you  ?" 

''  Highly,  my  dear  ma'am,"  said  Sellua  ; 
'-'  nor  did  I  attribute  your  direction  \o  any 
other  than  a  wish  for  my  amusement/' 

"You  have  determined  my  future  plans/' 
said  sir  Edward;  '^I  cannot  doubt  its  beau- 
ties, since  such  good  tastes  have  decided  on 
it/' 

"  Did  your  uncle  ever  live  here  r"  said 
Selina. 

"  Yes,  a  short  time.  There  was  a  period 
in  his  life,  in  which  the  friendship  of  sir 
Eldred,  and  his  own  hopes,  induced  a  short- 
lived tranquillity,  that  made  him  a  castle- 
builder.  He  hastened  here,  and  made  some 
alterations.  In  particular,  he  built  a  little 
temple,  which  he  dedicated  to  friendship^ 
and  sir  Eldred.     Will  you  look  at  it  r  ' 

Lady  Asgill  declined  it  from  fatigue; 
*'  but  gO;  my  love,"  said  she  to  Selina,  ''  and- 
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look  out  for  a  scite  on  which  the  hermit V 
dwelling  is  to  be  erected.'* 

To  refuse  was  impossible.  Selina  affect-- 
ed  to  laugh,  and  accompanied  Montgo- 
mery. 

"  How  delightful  it  is  to  see  such  spirits 
in  advanced  life  !'*  said  sir  Edward. 

"  Yet  they  are  but  partial  visitors/*  said 
Selina,  *'and  frequently  invited  on^  my  ac^ 
count,  I  believe.'* 

*'  I  am  sorry  that  such  an  exertion  is  ne-^ 
cessary/*  said  Montgomery  ;  "  for  at  your 
age,  with  such  friends,  and  a  plan  of  hap- 
piness chalked  out  for  yon,  if  peace  of 
mind  is  not  your's,  alas  !  how  few  dare 
hope  to  be  happy  !** 

"  There  are  some  people  who  fancy  ills, 
perhaps,'*  said  Selina;  *'  but  I  am  the  most 
reprehensible  being  in  the  world  if  I  do,^ 
who,  as  you  justly  observe,  have  such  ten- 
derly interested  friends,  and  more  sublu- 
nary happiness  within  my  power^  than  ge* 
nerally  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  most  fortu- 
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Sir  Edward  dropped  the  arm  of  Selins^- 
vhich  had  rested  on  him  for  support  in 
their  little  tour.  He  was  disappointed  ;  he 
\vould  have  liked  to  hear  her  regret  some- 
thing— some  one  intended  happinessshotild 
have  been  inimical  to  hei^  wishes.  Yet,  had 
she  done  so,  the  sensitive  mind  of  Mont- 
gomery would  have  flown  off  from  this  idol 
of  his  heart.  So  refined  were  the  notions 
of  Montgomery,  that  what  his  soul  listen- 
ed to  hear  with  breathless  anxiety,  his  re- 
flection of  a  minute  would  have  refuted  as 
vanity — that  indescribable  delicacy  which 
ought  to  exist,  which  he  was  persuaded  did 
exist,  in  the  bosom  of  the  woman  he 
adored,  and  that  woman  was  Selina,  and  she 
stood  beside  the  object  of  his  caprice,  of 
apparent  rejection. 

With  a  manner  rather  imposing  than  con- 
ciliating, he  replaced  her  arm  within  his 
arm.  Silent  acquiescence  was  all  that  was 
left  our  heroine,  who,  in  rejecting  his  offer, 
must  have  shovvm  a  resentment  too  flatter- 
ing to  the  self-love  of  any  man,  even  a 
Montgomery, 
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After  a  walk  of  some  length,  they  arrivcJ 
at  a  bean trful  structure  of  polished  marble, 
embosomed  amongst  trees  of  exquisite 
foliage.  Some  appropriate  and  elegant  in- 
scriptions were  carved  on  the  pillars  ;  de- 
vices of  correct  taste  adorned  each  part  ; 
from  a  vista,  picturesquely  contrived,  a 
small  Gothic  bridge  was  thrown,  beneath 
whose  arches  the  wandering  Thames  gene- 
rously flung  her  tide,  bubbling  amongst  the 
pebbles  that  opposed  her  passage. 

''How  charming!"  said  Selina;  "  yet 
there  is  a  peculiar  sadness  in  the  place." 

''Observe,"  said  sir  Edward,  "  it  is  the 
dripping  willows  that  hang  over  the  bridge 
which  give  this  melancholy  ;  they  w^ere 
placed  when  hope  had  fled  the  bosom  of 
sir  James,  and  just  before  he  quitted  this 
place  never  to  return  to  it,  for  he  never 
visited  it  after  Miss  Millington's  marriage. 
It  seems  she  once,  and  only  once,  came  to 
this  spot,  at  the,  desire  of  sir  Eldred,  and, 
on  the  ground  where  this  temple  stands, 
she  was  struck  by  the  scenery.  No  sooner 
had  she  left  it,  than  my  uncle  gave  orders 
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that  this  structure  should  be  raised,  which 
proved  but  a  monument  of  his  affection^ 
and  a  memento  of  his  loss.  I  do  not  re- 
member my  uncle  well,  but  my  dear  mo- 
ther used  to  dwell  with  delight  on  the  most 
trivial  trait  of  a  character  which  she  fancied 
perfect.** 

*'  It  was  but  juJ'.tice/*  said  Selina ;  "  never 
can  I  forget  the  liberality  of  that  mind 
which  protected  my  parent ;  the  daughter 
of  his  rival  too  !  Good  Heavens  !  how  in- 
scrutable are  thy  ways,  that  such  a  man 
should  suffer,  while  a  Dunbar — but  I  am 
straying  to  a  subject  irrelevant." 

As  they  approached  a  part  of  the  grounds 
where  Nature's  lavish  hand  had  been  emi 
nently  profuse,   Selina   stopped — "  It   is 
here  I  would  recommend  you  to  raise  the 
hermitage,"  said  she. 

*'  Here!"  said  Montgomery;  "  why,  it  is 
the  most  beauteous  spot  in  the  grounds  ; 
there  is  more  romantic  scenery  about  it 
than  in  any  other  part." 

!:'  Decidedly  so^"  said  our  heroine  ;  ''  ps 
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such,  I  would  recommend  it  to  an  imagw 
uary  misanthropist.  Let  him,  when  in  a 
sombre  mood,  turn  his  back  on  the  animated 
"view,  and,  on  the  contemplation  of  the 
place  we  have  just  quitted,  whose  melan- 
choly may  aid  his  fancy,  be  the  recluse  of 
an  hour;  but  Vi^hen  feelings  more  conge- 
nial to  his  age,  and  honourable  to  his  name, 
as  a  man  possessed  of  power,  shall  gain  their 
wonted  influence  in  his  bosom,  let  the  va- 
ried scene  before  him  (pointing  to  the 
smoking  cottages  in  view),  tell  their  art- 
less tales  in  the  language  of  fancy,  and  let 
their  reality  be  the  reward  of  his  strenuous 
search  into  the  griefs  that  he  has  the  power 
to  alleviate." 

Sir  Edward  answered  not,  but  stood  si» 
lently  contemplating  the  artless  speaker^ 
whose  manner  gave  a  fascination  to  her 
countenance  highly  interesting — "  How 
happy  am  I,"  said  Montgomery,  "to  have 
a  plan,  so  replete  with  internal  satisfaction, 
so  ably  defined!  Yes,  most  persuasive  rea- 
soner,  I  will  became  a  williag  convert  to 
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your  adored,  your  respected  (and  he  cor- 
rected the  fervency  of  the  expression )  opi- 
nions," 

^  The  embarrassment  that  the  warmth  of 
sir  Edward's  manner  created  in  our  heroine, 
made  their  remaining  walk  silent.  Lady  As- 
gill,  who  saw  their  approach,  joined  them 
— "  We  must  go,  my  love,"  said  her  lady- 
ship; ''the  morning  has  glided  impercept- 
ibly." 

^'  With  me  perfectly  so,"  said  Montgo- 
mery. ''  Indeed  the  unexpected  happiness 
I  have  enjoyed  in  your  acquiescence  to  ac- 
Ncompany  me,  and  the  enjoyment  that  I 
trust  will,  in  a  degree,  be  mine,  when  I  have 
adopted  my  plans  here,  have  awakened  more 
pleasurable  feelings  in  my  mind^  than  I 
have  owned  for  some  time/^ 

On  arriving  at  lady  AsgilPs,  they  found 
Mr.  Brooks  waiting  their  return.  As  he  re- 
ceived the  hand  of  Selina,  and  answered 
her  inquiries  about  all  friends  in  town — 
"  I  have  come  to  run  away  with  you,"  said 
he;  ''Marian  has  undertaken  to  run  the 
gauntlet  through  half  a  dozea  fashionable 
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arranj^e merits,  for  ihe  purpose  of  gratifying 
your  insatiate  taste  for  novelty,"  laughing 
ironically. 

"I shall  certainly  attend  her/' said  Selina, 
*'  though  you  presume  to  be  impertinent 
on  the  occasion. — I  have  your  permission, 
have  I  not  ?'*  said  our  heroine. 

"  Cevtainlv,  my  love,"  said  lady  Asgill. 
"  You  know  it  is  the  mutual  wish  of  your 
relatives,  that  you  should  see  the  ephemera 
of  modern  attraction,  that  you  may  appre- 
ciate it  justly." 

''  But  I  cannot  go  to-day,"  said  Selina  ; 
^'  for  you  know,  ma'am,"  turning  to  her 
grandmother,  ''  I  have  a  little  visit  to  make 
in  the  morning." 

''  Is  it  of  importance  enough  to  delay 
your  return  ?"  said  lady  Asgill. 

"  I  feel  it  as  incumbent,"  said  Selina. 

"  Then  act  as  you  please,  my  consistent 
Selina,"  said  her  ladyship,  as  she  pressed 
the  hand  of  her  grand-daughter,  with  an  af- 
fectionate smile. 

"  Tell  sir  Eldred — or  shall  I  \\'rite  by 
you  ?"  said  Selina. 
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''  No,  I  will  come  to-morrow  myself/* 
said  Brooks. 

''  ?v[y  carriage  shall  take  you,  Selina/' 
said  lady  Asgill. 

"That  will  be  best/'  said  our  heroine; 
''  I  can  make  my  visit  in  my  way,  and  be  in 
tov/n  early.** 

Sir  Edward  took  a  seat  in  the  curricle  of 
Mr.  Brooks,  and  departed  for  town.  Lady 
As«-ill  made  no  comment  on  the  marked 
manner  of  Montgomery,  but  spoke  in  ge- 
neral praise  of  him  as  a  man  of  worth  — 
^'  Do  you  know,  my  love/'  said  lady  Asgill, 
'^  that  the  little  confidence  he  asked  of  me 
has  raised  him  much  in  my  esteem.'^  and  I 
am  only  angry  that  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
speak  of  him  as  he  deserves.'' 

Though  her  ladyship  did  not  expatiate 
farther.  Miss  Asgill  generously  gave  him  his 
due,  though  the  Barnes  secret  remained  un- 
developed. As  Selina  retired  Xo  her  cham- 
ber at  night,  she  was  going  to  make  her 
adieus,  but  her  ladyship  stopped  her — '*  I 
^hall  go  with  you,  Selina." 

"  What  1  so  early,  ma'am  ?'* 
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''  YeSj  I  have  business  that  calls  me  to 
the  vicinity  of  London,  and  I  will  deliver 
my  precious  charge  into  the  hands  of  her 
friends." 

Next  morning,  at  an  hour  earlier  than 
her  ladyship  usually  rose,  accompanied  by 
our  heroine  and  Fanny,  they  left  Rich- 
mond. On  arriving  at  Mrs.  Mills's,  they 
learned,  with  surprise,  that  her  guest.  Miss 
Melvin,  had  quitted  Barnes  the  day  before 
^— "  She  has  gone  too  soon,  I  fear,"  said  the 
anxious  creature  ;  "  but  the  lady  said  the 
family  wanted  her,  and  nothing  could  keep 
her  after  that/* 

'*  Where  is  Helen  ?"said  Miss  Asgill.  (The 
little  girl  approached).  ''There  are  your 
books,  my  love  ;  and  when  you  have  read 
them  all,  let  me  know.*' 

"I  will  see  this  young  friend  of  your*s,*' 
said  lady  Asgill;  ''  I  must  look  about  for  a 
good  school,  that  she  can  go  to  in  the  day, 
but  be  with  her  mother  in  the  evenings." 

"Heaven  bless  you,  ma'am!"  said  the 
worthy  Mills;  ''  that  is  the  height  of  my 
wishes  to  have  her  made  useful,  but  not 
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taken  from  me  ;  and  my  dear  young  lady 
has  already  made  her  know  a  great  many 
thinsrs  while  she'staid  with  me.'* 

''  Well,*'  said  Selina,  ''  when  Helen  writes 
me  a  letter,  I  will  send  her  a  reward;  but  I 
do  not  expect  it  in  ahnrry." 

""  She  shall  be  taught  to  remember  your 
kindnessjadies/'  said  Mills,  as  she  received 
from  the  hands  of  lady  Asgill  a  small  mark 
of  her  favour. 

Scarcely  had  they  crossed  the  Green^  ere 
sir  F.dw'ard  Montpjomery,  in  a  curricle, 
drove  up  to  the  memorable  white  house^ 
Selina  blushed— lady  Asgill  recognised  him 
— -'  Ah  !  there  is  i^ir  Edward/*  said  she  ; 
*•'  how  amiable  !" 

''  What  h  ihere  amiable/'  thought  Seli- 
na, ^-  in  his  visiting  at  that  house  V*  and 
she  looked  towards  her  ladyship  for  infor* 
rnation, 

On  arriving  in  Grosvenor-square^  they 
were  nfiectionately  greeted  by  sir  Eldred 
and  his  daughter.— ''My  dear  child,''  said 
Iqdy  Mary,  as  she  pressied  Seb'na  to  her  bo- 
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som,  "  how  shall  I  bear  a  separation  such 
as  awaits  me,  if,  in  this  of  a  few  days,  I 
feel  so  powerful  a  diminution  of  my  hap- 
piness !'* 

''  Oh  !  it  is  far  distant,  I  hope,"  said  Se- 
lina,  as  she  wept  on  the  neck  of  lady  Mary. 

A  look  of  inexpressible  astonishment 
passed  between  the  observing  friends,  whose 
silence  recalled  the  recollection  of  our  he- 
roine. vShe  raised  her  face,,  covered  with 
blushes,  and,  begging  her  friends  to  spare 
her,  hurried  from  the  room. 

"  Heaven  forbid,  that  in  this  dear  girl 
our  hopes  of  happiness  are  to  be  bafiied,-* 
said  lady  Asgiil. 

''  At  least,"  said  lady  Mary,  *^she  shall 
not  be  the  victim  of  too  refined  a  delicacy. 
Nothing  but  her  concurring  sentiment  shall 
make  her  the  wife  of  any  man.'* 

^'  Persevere  in  that,  my  Mary,*'  said  lady 
Asgijl ;  ''  to  your  care  I  commit  this  trea- 
sure,  whose  principles  have,  under  your 
eye,  expanded  to  your  honour^  and  the  de« 
light  of  her  aged  parent;  but  I  cannot  bear 
her  tears,  my  daughter,  Comfort  her,  Mary, 
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and  seek  her  motives  ;  you  know  her  dis- 
position,  and  are  best  qualified  to  apply  to 
her  feelings. — I  have  a  visit  of  some  inter- 
est to  make/*  continued  lady  Asgill,  as  she 
accepted  the  hand  of  sir  Eldred,  who  led 
her  to  the  carriage;  "^  adieu,  ray  love;  kiss 
my  Selina  for  me,  and  assure  me  of  her 
tranquillity  on  the  first  occasion/* 

Lady  Mary  and  sir  Eldred,  though  they 
felt  a  presentiment  of  the  real  state  of  our 
Heroine's  heart,  had  yet  too  much  reliance 
on  her  principles,  and  too  high  an  opinion 
of  the  man  to  whom  she  vvas  afRanced,  to 
make  them  fear  her  departure  from  recti* 
tude,  or  hi'^  oversight  in  a  case  so  delicate 
as  the  presumptive  possession  of  the  entire 
rtiTections  of  the  v/oma!i  he  should  raake  his 
wife. 

^-  We  will  wait,'*  said  her  ladyship,  in  re* 
ply  to  a  remark  of  sir  Eldred's,  ^'  till  Fran« 
cis  comes  to  town  ;  thig  will  soon  be,  ac- 
cording to  his  h.'it  letter  to  Marian.  I 
fhought  him  les'^  a  lover  when  in  Berkshire, 
Perhaps, we  shall  (ind  it  happier  fgr  bo(h 
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parties,  that  their  childish  afTections  have 
been  suffered  to  subside,  or,  at  least,  that 
no  sanguine  encouragement  has  led  them 
into  fancied  or  irremediable  bonds.  I  wil! 
seek  Selina;  I  shall,  in  the  present  soften- 
ed state  of  her  feelings,  be  enabled,  per- 
chance, to  judge  more  decisively  for  her 
happiness.  Is  it  like  stratagem  ?'*  said  lady 
Mary,  with  a  smile  of  affeclionate  regard. 

''  It  is  like  all  you  do,  my  love,"  said  sir 
Eldred,  ^'  designed  for  the  happiness  of 
others,  and,  if  possible,  to  make  m.e  more 
sensible  of  your  worth." 

''  Will  my  sweet  girl  admit  her  friend  ?" 
said  lady  Mary,  as  she  entered  the  room  of 
Selina. 

*'  Undoubtedly,'*  said  our  heroine,  rising 
to  receive,  and  place  a  chair  for  her  recep- 
tion. ''  I  liave  behaved  very  silly,"  said  Se- 
lina, while  her  downcast  eyes,  and  blushing 
checks,  evinced  her  still  under  the  influ- 
ence of  silly  feelings. 

''  I  think  not,'*  said  lady  Mary  ;  *'  you 
are  always  ingenuous,  Selina,  in  the  most 
trivial  things;  cf  course,  in  material  points. 
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3;oii  would  not  divest  yourself  of  so  noble 
a  security." 

"  I  have  ever  wished  to  be  consistent/* 
said  Selina;  "  there  is  no  foible  I  iiave  ever 
dreaded  falling  into,  or  have  condemned  so 
much  in  others,  as  v^ant  of  firmness,  and  at 
this  moment  my  mind  is  unsettled — I  am 
dissatisfied  with  myself;  have  no  just  reason 
for  my  change  of  sentiments,  yet  feel  an 
invincible  horror  at  the  idea  of  ratifying 
those  vows  which  I  have  promised  to  per- 
form." As  she  said  these  words,  she  threw 
her  arms  round  the  neck  of  lady  Mary,  and 
wept  unrestrainedly. 

''  Be  composed,  my  Selina,"  said  lady 
Mary,  '*  nor  fear  that  a  confession  so  candid 
shall  lose  its  interest  in  my  regards.  Then 
you  have  at  length  discovered,  Selina,"  con- 
tinued her  ladyship,  with  a  cheerful  tone  of 
voice,  ''  that  there  are  such  things  as  puerile 
attachments,  that  fade  before  the  more  ma- 
ture judgment  of  even  a  year  or  two's  ad- 
vance in  life  t" 

''  Yes,  1  have  thought  much  of  your  re- 
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mark/'  said  Selina ;  "  and,  like  all  you  ever 
utter,  convictio]!  finds  its  hour  of  triumph." 
*'  We]],  Selina,  I  do  not  think  your%  a 
hopeless  case;  a  little  time  will  bring  to 
your  presence  the  rnan  whom  you  have 
hitherto  considered  as  your  future  compa- 
nion for  life.  As  a  woman  of  honour,  vou 
may  graciously  decline  an  union,  in  which 
you  could  not  morally  unite ;  but  where 
would  be  your  principles,  if,  with  feelings 
such  as  you  avow  nov/  influence  your  bo- 
som, you  received  his  hand  ? — No,  my  child, 
a  short  reflection  on  the  necessity  of  right, 
and  the  inevitable  misery  attached  to  decep- 
tion, will  lead  you  to  the  adopting  a  just 
path.  Never  be  ashamed  to  avow,  to  a  being 
like  yourself,  what  you  would  not  hesitate 
to  perform,  to  the  displeasure  of  one  infi- 
nite. There  is  nothing  even  inimical  to  the 
most  refined  delicacy  in  the  avowal;  but  to 
persevere  in  the  path,  merely  in  conse- 
quence of  a  promise  given,  at  an  age  little 
capable  of  deciding  for  itself,  would  be  un- 
pardonable ;  and  I  am  mistaken,  Selina;,  if 
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you  are  doomed  even  to  this  perilous  ex- 
planation." 

"  If  I  am,"  said  Selina,  *'  I  will  pursue  the 
path  you  have  drawn  so  ably  ;  and  was  Ce- 
cil to  anticipate  my  intentions^  yet  I  .should 
feel  it  an  indispensible  duty  to  acquaint  him 
of  my  truant  hearths  wanderings." 

"  Be  that  as  you  please,"  said  lady  Mary; 
"  there  would  be  honour  in  the  confession. 
Now  \et  me  see  that  conscious  rectitude 
gives  to  your  looks  the  cheerfulness  atten- 
dant on  innocence.  I  ask  not  for  any  fur- 
ther communication.  Perhaps,"  and  she 
smiled  significantly,  '•'  I  can  read  in  your 
unsophisticated  rr.anner,  what  you  scarcely 
know  yourself.  Time,  my  \o\e,  that  silent 
reasoner,  who  developes  the  most  impor- 
tant of  secrets,  will  give  you  either  strength 
in  your  present  opinions,  or  show  you  the 
fallacy  of  them.  We  shall  expect  you,  when 
you  have  changed  your  habit." 

Lady  Mary  withdrew,  and  Selina,  relieved 
by  the  coiiiidence  she  had  reposed  in  her 
best  friend,  felt  a  tranquillity  that  had  lately 
been  a  stranger  to  her  bosom.    Though  lady 
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Mary's  words  implied  a  knowledge  of  ht-i 
present  change  of  sentiment,  she  even  be- 
came reconciled  to  it,  because  no  reproving 
word  or  look  betrayed,  in  her  protectress, 
that  her  newly- awakened  feelings  were  in- 
imical to  her  ideas  of  right.—"  And  have  I/' 
said  Selina,  as  she  took  oifthe  identical  hat 
that  had  first  made  her  acquainted  with 
Montgomery,  "  have  I  given  to  thee,  thou 
romantically  tenacious  being,  all  the  ten- 
derness thnt  my  heart  is  capable  of  bestow- 
ing, and  that  voluntarily  on  my  part,  arid  on 
your's  unsolicited  ! — Good  Heavens  !  how 
erroneous  are  my  feelings  !  At  least  my 
folly  is  securely  hid,'*  said  Selina;  "she  only, 
my  better  self,  has, I  fear,  surmised  the  truth; 
but  in  her  I  am  proud  to  confide." 

Fanny,  whose  attendance  was  now  re- 
quired, appeared  so  agitated,  that  her  ser- 
vices rather  retarded  than  expedited  the 
business  of  the  toilet — ''  Are  you  ill,  Fan- 
ny ?"  said  Miss  Asgill,  with  a  voice  often- 
der  inquiry. 

*'  No,  ma'am,"  said  Fanny,  "  but  I  have 
got  a  letter  from  my  cousin  George,  and  he 
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is  quite  well,  and  will  soon  come  to  town 
with  Mr.  Cecil,  who  has  been  so  good  to 
him  ever  since  he  was  wounded  ;  but  after 
he  heard  from  you,  ma'am,  tiiat  he  was  my 
cousin — I  mean,  that  my  uncle  and  aunt 
were  sirEldred's  tenants,  he  has  raised  him; 
and  George  says  he  has  sent  his  father  and 
mother  a  comfortable  present,  and  he  will 
send  me  some  money  soon,  to  take  care  of 
for  him,"  said  Fanny,  blushins;  at  the  recol- 
lection of  what  her  warmth  of  heart  had  be- 
trayed. 

"  And  so  you  are  to  be  his  banker  ?"  said 
Selina;  "  well,  I  conclude,  Fanny,  that  if 
you  or  your  cousin  George  thought  I  had 
power  to  further  your  banking  interest,  you 
would  consult  me — Remember  I  shall  feci 
much  hurt,  if  you  are  suffering  any  incon- 
venience that  I  could  do  away.  Think  of 
this,  my  good  girl,  and  let  me  have  the  plea- 
sure of  making  your  cousin  and  you  as  hap- 
py as  you  deserve  to  be." 

Fanny    curtsied,    and    endeavoured    to 
speak,  but  a  joy  beyond  utterance  checkqd 
K  3 
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her  gratitude ;    she  could  only  articulate^ 
that  she  would  certainly  let  George  know. 

Selina,  as  she  passed  from  her  room  to  the 
drawing-room,  had  only  time  to  contem- 
plate the  difference  between  her  fate  and 
that  of  the  humble  Fanny.' — "  Assuredly/' 
said  Selina,  mentally,  ''  the  refinements  of 
polished  life  deduce  greatly  from  the  hap- 
piness we  might  enjoy.'* 

Lady  Mary  and  sir  Eldred  received  her 
attempts  to  be  cheerful  with  so  much  af- 
fectionate encouragement,  that  she  soon 
felt  her  wishes  subservient  to  their  desire — 
''  Look,  Selina,"  said  lady  Mary,  holding 
to  her  view  some  invitation  cards;  ^'  see 
how  high  you  stand  in  the  list  of  fashion." 

•^  Are  those  for  me?"  said  our  heroine. 

"  Come,"  said  sir  Eldred,  "  let  me  read 
them  to  Selina.'* 

Lady  Mary  resigned  them  to  the  baronet, 
who,  with  a  cheerfulness  peculiar  to  him- 
self, began — ''  First,  then,  lady  Fifzowen 
requests  Miss  Asgill  will  have  the  courage 
to  mix  in  a  mob,  where  many  will,  under 
a  mask,  exhibit  their  real  characters,  and 
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Others,  under  semblances  foreign  to  their 
natures,  amuse  the  observing  part  of  the 
said  mob,  by  their  attempts  at  innocence, 
wit,  and  agility  !" — ''Lady  Angelina  Strong- 
ford  is  at  home  in  a  morning,  and  assures 
Miss  Asgill,  if  she  will  look  in  upon  her, 
she  will  be  entertained  by  the  agile  graces 
and  fascinating  gestures  of  her  accomplished 
daughters,  who,  in  thumbing  a  tamborin, 
sounding  of  cymbals,  and  the  playful  ting- 
ling of  the  triangle,  shall  b^ing  to  her 
mind  the  Italian  trio,  the  Savoyards  of  di- 
vine Italy,  in  all  save  the  artless  graces  that 
accompany  the  mountain  musicians.'* — 
"  Mrs.  Benwell  will  be  honoured  by  receiv- 
ing Miss  Asgill  and  Mrs.  Brooks  to  dinner, 
and  to  take  a  seat  in  her  box  at  the  theatre." 
Here  you  may  find  rational  entertainment, 
for  the  family  are  Marian's  friends,"  said 
sir  Eldred,  ''  and  the  theatre  a  very  attrac- 
tive pleasure  to  a  recluse  like  my  Selina, 
And,  last,  comes  the  pompous  Mrs.  Wilmot's 
card,  who  requests  to  see  her  friend  Mrs, 
Brooks;  and  the  one  to  my  Seiiiia  an- 
nounces the  extreme  pleasure  the  writer 
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vill  receive,  if,  from  the  numberless  en- 
gagements Miss  Asgill  must  have  upon  her 
n:inds,  she  can  spare  a  few  hours  to  the 
party  of  Mrs.  Wilmot,  who  will  be  at  home 
to-morrow  evening.  I  declare/'  said  the 
baronet,  "  I  should  have  read  this  first, 
but  really  these  titled  ladies  stood  forward 
so  conspicuously,  that  I  could  not  help 
paying  my  respects  to  them  first." 

''  You  have  given  them,  I  doubt  not, 
my  dear  sir,  the  places  they  merit;  but 
how  \Al\  you  account  for  it,  sir,  that  I  am 
so  gratified  by  Mrs.  Wilmot's  card,  that 
I  shall  be  impatient  till  the  hour  arrives  ? 
yet,  to  my  knowledge,  I  never  saw  the 
iady." 

*'It  is  only  a  fashionable  curiosity,**  said 
sir  Eldred,  laughing. 

"  Let  me  do  away  the  impression,"  said 
our  heroine;  and  she  related  her  accident, 
and  consequent  acquaintance  with  Mrs. 
Mills,  at  Barnes. 

They  listened  with  delight  and  attention 
to  the  interesting  detail,  and  agreed,  that 
the  visit  might  be  productive  of  heartfelt 
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satisfaction  to  both  parties — ''For  mercy/' 
said  lady  Mary,  "  blesses  twice;  il  blesseih 
him  that  gives,  and  him  that  receives;  and 
mercy  is  but  another  name  for  sympathetic 
compassion." 

"  How  Mrs.  Wihr.ot  has  done  me  the  ho- 
nour of  an  invitation,  I  cannot  conceive, 
unless  it  be  by  the  advice  of  Mrs.  Swivel, 
who  is  at  present  her  factotum." 

"  No,  Selina,'*  said  lady  Mary,  ''  Mrs. 
Wilmot  and  her  elder  daughter  came  in  on 
the  night  we  were  at  Marian's;  you  were 
singing,  and  she  inquired  very  particularly 
of  me  who  you  were — I  merely  gave  her 
your  name,  and  she  said  you  would  be 
an  acquisition  at  her  concerts." 

''Well,"  said  our  heroine,  "though  such 
a  motive  bv  no  means,  flatter  my  self  love, 
or  gratifies  my  delicacy,  I  must  accept  her 
invitation,  on  MissMelvin's  account." 

"  I  much  doubt  if  you  will  see  her/* 
said  lady  Mary;  ''she  is  a  dependant  in  a 
family  who  a/Tect  fashion,  as  such,  unless 
she  possesses  a  talent  that  may  add  to  the 
amusement  and  variety  of  the  evening,  she 
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xvill  be  left,  after  the  toil  of  mental  exer- 
tion, to  brood  over  her  helpless  situation, 
till  another  dav  brins^s  on  its  accustomed 
routine.  Whether  this  unfeeling  seclusion, 
to  a  mind  calculated  both  by  age  and  edu- 
cation to  participate  in  a  little  social  inter- 
course, helps  or  retards  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  is  a  matter  not  sought  into  by  the 
fashionable  employer,  who,  though  selfish 
enough  in  all  other  respects,  forgets  to 
anticipate,  that  this  uncongenial  solitude 
may  eventually  deprive  her  children  of  the 
advantages  hoped  from  having  engaged  a 
governess  for  their  improvement." 

''Alas!  is  it  possible,"  said  Selina,  ''that 
any  person  would  commit  their  children  to 
the  care  of  a  female,  to  whom  they  could 
not  accord  general  politeness,  if  not  friend- 
ship?" 

*'  Yes,  my  love,  it  is  a  usual  plan.  Hence 
the  little  soundness  of  mind  and  principle 
that  appear  in  the  rising  generation.  Chil- 
dren are  copyists,,  and  they  will  necessarily 
•view,  with  a  negative  sort  of  respect,  the 
person  whom  those  they  love  and  look  up 
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to  seem  to  see  only  when  some  defect  ap- 
pears, and  seldom  praise,  lest  praise  should 
make  them  vain.  I  believe  it  was  Dr. 
Johnson  who  said,  that  a  desire  for  praise 
in  women  of  sense  was  highly  advantage- 
ous, and  I  agree  with  him ;  for  delicacy 
generally  accompanies  real  sense;  conse- 
quently ill-assorted  praise  would  find  no 
lodo^ement  with  the  discernint^/* 

As  lady  IMary  ceased,  Mrs.  Brooks  was 
announced — ''  Come,  Selina,''  said  Marian, 
*'  you  truant  girl,  you  must  atone  for  your 
desertion,  by  implicit  attendance  to  your 
chaperon.  Lady  Mary,  how  shall  we  bear 
to  give  this  girl  to  the  proscribed  visiting 
circle  of  a  country  parson?  Selina,  have 
you  weighed  this  matter  well?" 

"How,  Marian  !'*said  Selina,  ''are  you  an 
advocate  for  a  town  life  ?  or  are  you  only  in 
such  happy  spirits,  that  your  friends  must 
laugh  with  you,  or  be,  what  you  never  are, 
very  angry?" 

"  Why,  you  are  so  collected  and  rea- 
sonable,'' said  Marian,  ''  that  I  should  doubt 
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your  constancy,  if  I  did   not  know  your 
character.*' 

Had  she  looked  at  onr  heroine,  we  fear 
she  would  have  been  coiifirmed  in  her  first 
opinion,  for  Selina  blushed,  and  looked  as 
guilty  as  a  perjured  maiden  could  look. 

''  But  I  am  cheerful  and  sad  too,"  said 
Marian;  ''  this  is  my  birth-day,  and  I  re- 
ceived such  a  flattering  address  from  my 
Henrv,  that  my  vanity  is  on  tip-toe.  You 
will  own  there  is  something  very  soothing 
to  an  egotist^  in  finding  herself  estimated 
as  she  would  wish  to  be,  where  she  loves 
best.  Millington  found  me  weeping  over 
the  lines,  and  Henry  coming  in,  caught  the 
infection.  My  boy  looked  anxiously  at 
each  of  us,  and  bursting  into  tears,  '  Papa,' 
said  the  weeping  boy,  ^  I  believe  there  is 
but  one  heart  between  you  and  mamma 
and  me,  for  I  cannot  help  crying  when 
you  cry,  and  when  you  laugh  I  am  so  hap- 
py.* Do  not  laugh  at  me,''  continued  Ma- 
rian ;  *'  but  really  the  genuineness  of  the 
sentiment^  and  the  animated  look  of  the 
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speaker^  gave  such  a  delight  to  my  bosom, 
as  I  cannot  express/* 

"  I  will  not  laugh  at  you/'  said  lady  Mary ; 
**  but  rejoice  with  you  on  the  enjoyment 
of  a  life  so  eminently  distinguished  by  a 
favouring  Providence. 

**  Nor  is  the  least  a  grateful  heart. 
That  tastes  those  gifts  with  joy." 

The  emanations  of  the  infant  mind  is  a 
contemplation  pleasing  to  the  most  com- 
mon observer,  and  to  a  parent,  must  have 
a  charm  to  which  no  colouring  could  do 
justice." 

"But,  really,"  said  Marian,  ''  I  should 
attempt  to  say  something,  that  might  lead 
you  Xo  suppose  I  am  not  entirely  absorbed 
in  self. — First,  then,  we  look  to  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  you  this  evening. — I  had 
letters  from  Frank  this  morning;  he  will 
be  in  town  in  a  few  days  (Selina  trembled 
at  a  name  which  used  to  sooth  each  way- 
ward feeling);  and  rny  sailer  boy,  as  I  call 
him^   will  come    on  business  again  soon. 
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My  mother,  Selina,  has  written  me  a  long 
letter;  she  deplores  the  gloomy  appear- 
ance ofMillington  Mall,  and  looks  forward 
to  the  return  of  her  dear  friends  as  a  gala 
day;  but  she  has  vvritten  you,  my  friend, 
at  the  aame  time,  and  there  are  some  little 
accompanying  presents,  which  will  be  here 
to-morrow.'* 

Seiina  stammered  out  her  sense  of  Mrs. 
Cecil's  kindness^  in  a  manner  little  like  her 
own. 

'*^  Will  you  make  some  calls  with  me?'' 
said  Marian,  not  perceiving  the  confusion 
of  our  heroine. 

"  Do,  my  love,"  said  lady  Mary. 

Seiina  assented,  and,  following  Mrs. 
Brooks,  took  a  seat  in  her  carriage — '*  In 
what  character  do  you  mean  to  go  on  the 
masquerade  night  ?'* 

*'  I  could  not  undertake  a  character," 
said  Seiina;  -'  a  fancy  dress  and  a  mask^  is 
the  utmost  of  my  attempts." 

"  I  shall  oppose  that,"  said  Marian  ; 
''  for  myself,  I  have  determined  on  a  pil- 
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grim's  habit.  Come,  Selina,  we  are  listers 
in  affection  already— you  must  likewise  b^- 
a  pilgrim.'* 

''  Well,  if  lady  Mary  assents,  I  must  not 
object;  it  does  not  appear  very  arduous/' 

''By  no  means,"  said  Marian,  ''  for  a  pil- 
grim may  pursue  her  path,  and  turn  from 
the  heedless  vortex/' 

"  What  character  does  Henry  taker"  said 
Selina. 

''  He  will  not  teii  me,"  said  Marian;  '"  I 
am  to  be  surprised.  We  have  been  laugh- 
ing at  sir  Edward  Montgomery,"  continued 
Marian,  ''  till  he  actually  made  me  sad;, 
which  appears  a  contradiction;  but  he  is  a 
being  for  whom  one  cannot  help  feeling 
an  interest.  Happening  to  learn  that  this 
was  my  birth-day,  it  led  him  into  a  conver- 
sation with  Henry,  that  claimed  my  atten- 
tion— it  was  so  tenderly  descriptive  of  nis 
feelings,  which,  I  fear,  aie  too  highly 
wrought  for  his  own  happiness.  He  ib  un- 
happy, and,  I  must  own,  has,  by  his  domes- 
tic sentiments,  entirely  w^on  my  esteem 
and  sympathy.     We  have  prevailed  on  him 
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?o  go  to  the  masquerade ;  but  his  assent  was 
no  sooner  got  than  Henry  exclaimed— 
*  xSilence,  my  dear  Ned^  do  not  let  the  la- 
dies know  what  your  character  is  to  be. 
Miss  Asgill  goes  with  the  matron  Marian/ 
said  my  saucy  fellow^  '  and  wc  will  watch 
and  guard  ihe  novice.'  I  ]c[t  them/'  con- 
tinued Marian,  "  in  earnest  conversation 
on  the  folly  of  the  amusement,  and  the 
little  encouragement  that  such  meetings 
afford  to  the  morals  of  the  female  world." 

"And -do  you  go  only  on  my  account?** 
said  Selina;  ^'revoke  the  intention,  and 
believe  that  I  shall  feel  more  happv  in 
your  declining  it  than  by  your  acceptance 
of  it,  under  so  strong  a  conviction  of  its 
impropriety." 

''  I  have  not  so  scrupulous  an  idea  of 
the  matter  as  you  imagine,  Selina;  a  woman 
is  always  safe,  wrapped  up  in  her  own  in- 
tegrity, whether  at  a  masquerade  or  in  her 
own  house;  and  I  have,  independant  of 
yourself,  been  under  an  engagement  to 
lady  Fitzowen  for  some  months.  In  the 
entertainment  in  question,  Ithink  you  will 
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find  amusement;  it  will  be  more  select 
than  those  meetings  generally  are ;  and 
even  your  home-loving  friend  expects  to 
be  amused. — Ah!  there  is  lord  Glaston* 
bury/*  said  Marian.  As  she  spoke  the 
cheerful  peer  advanced.  ''  When  did  you 
arrive,  rny  dear  sir?" 

''  This  moment,  Marian.  I  ^\'\\\  just 
change  my  boots,  and  go  to  Harley-street. 
I  remembered  what  day  it  was/'  said  he, 
smiling,  ''and  where  I  must  consequently 
kiss  hands." 

''I  will  thank  you  as  I  ouoht/'  said  ^fa- 
rian,  ''  in  less  than  an  hour/* 

*' Why  are  you  so  thoughtful,  my  dear 
young  friend  ?'*  said  lord  Glastonbury. 
•'  Come,  I  will  cause  the  smiles  and  graces 
to  animate  that  speaking  face  ere  long;  you 
will  be  of  the  family  party  to-day?** 

*'  Not  at  dinner/'  said  Selina,  ^'  but  in 
the  evening  I  shall  have  that  pleasure/' 

"  What  an  amiable  attentive  creature  he 
is!"  said  Marian,  as  they  parted, 

"Most  truly  so/' said  Selina;  "his  spirits 
are  so  evidently  the  result  of  a  mind  a( 
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peace  with  the  world,  that  it  is  charming 
to  contemplate  it.** 

On  their  calling  in  Portland-place,  they 
found  lady  Robert's  carriage  at  the  door, 
and  her  ladyship  on  the  point  of  getting 
into  it.  She  observed  them,  and  walking  to 
their  carriage,  said—*"'  Could  you  take  in  a 
third,  and  let  a  visit,  which  has  compassion 
for  its  motive,  be  made  in  company  with 
two  of  its  avowed  daughters?** 

^  The  compliment,"  said  Marian  (mak- 
ing room  for  her  ladyship  as  she  spoke), 
^'  fades  before  the  pleasure  I  derive  in 
receiving  lady  FitzQwen  in  her  origins? 
character," 

^'  Did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  so  pre. 
Sliming  as  this  woman  isi^'*  said  lady  Ro^ 
bert,  turning  to  Selina;  ^'  would  not  ono 
Imagine  that  I  was  a  deceptions  character, 
from  her  insinuation,  actually  imposing  on 
the  world  r* 

'*  Your  Impositions  on  the  world,''  said 
Marian,  ^'  are  trifling  to  those  v^hich  you 
impage  ox\  yourself;  for  when  you  fail  to 
t%evi  the  good  qualities  that  nature  be- 
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Stowed  Upon  you_,  you  are  a  traitor  to 
yourself  and  a  gross  impostor  to  the  worlds 
who  class  you  only  amongst  the  gossamer 
trifles  of  the  day^  when  you  might  be  an 
object  of  virtuous  emulation. — Where  are 
we  to  go?'*  continued  Marian;  *'for  my 
time  is  short  for  visiting,  and  it  is  now 
nearly  four/* 

Lady  Fitzowen  referred  to  a  card  in  her 
hand — "Paddington-road,"  said  her  lady- 
ship; '^a  gardener's  house. — Do  you  know 
colonel  Stratton?"  said  lady  Robert, 

"  I  do/*  said  Selina. 

^'  You  do  !'*  said  Marian;  ^'  why,  v^here 
did  you  see  him  V* 

''It  was  accident/*  said  Selina,  checking 
her  warmth,  and  recollecting  that  shs  was 
not  at  liberty  to  say  what  she  knew  of  him, 

Marian  expressed  her  regret  that  she  did 
not  know  him,  for  that  his  character  ap« 
pearcd  to  her  as  the  most  exalted  and 
amiable, 

'^  Then  his  wishes  are  frustrated,**  said 
lady  Robert,  ^*  if  his  deeds  are  known ; 
tor  his  is  tha  ^nie  spirit  of  benevolence; 
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bis  right  hand  scarcely  knows  what  his  left 
hand  performs.  It  is  by  his  direction  I  am 
going  this  morning.  He  often  has  done 
me  the  honour  of  directing  my  attention 
to  some  object  worthy  of  succour.  He  h 
a  character  of  a  peculiar  sort.  When  he 
finds  me  nervous  and  low,  he  insists  upon 
leading  me  into  active  scenes;  will  go  with 
me  himself,  or  issue  a  command  that  I  must 
do  so  and  so;  and  I  dare  not  disobey,  for 
I  value  his  opinion."' 

'^  Doubtless/*  said  Marian,  "^  you  must ; 
he  is  a  sincere  friend." 

^^  Oh  I  I  knew  you  would  think  him  so, 
because  he  has  the  temerity  sometimes  to 
take  me  to  task;  but  I  am  actually  mor^ 
^ifraid  of  him  thar4  of  you,  Marian.'' 

*'  I  will  bear  the  sort  of  fear  you  feel 
towards  me/'  said  Marian;  ^'  the  time  will 
f-ome,  I  trust,  when  all  fear  of  me  will 
subsidy/' 

The  carriage  stopped  at  a  small  house, 
which  stood  in  a  garden;  the  ladies  alight-^ 
ed,  and  advanced  to  the  dwelling,  where 
two  fine  girls,  of  about  mi  and  twelve 
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years  old  stood,  surprised  at  the  appearance 
of  their  visitors.  As  the  ladies  took  seats, 
the  elder  one  brushed  the  chairs,  and  ad- 
•  jus^ted  the  before- orderly  apartment.  The 
tea  equipage  was  set  out,  and  a  small  fire 
blazed  under  a  tea-kettle,  that  bubbled 
over  it. 

''  Foi'  whom  are  you  preparing  tea?** 
said  lady  Robert,  who  w^as  an  actual  stran- 
ger to  what  she  had  come  to  redress. 

''  For  our  father,  madam,''  said  the  chil- 
?-t!ren,  in  a  breath. 

''  Vou  have  no  mother'then  ?'* 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  we  have,'' said  they,  look- 
ing at  each  other  with  affectionate  solici- 
tude. 

"  Is  she  ill  ?  Where  is  she  ?"  said  lady 
Hobeit. 

The  elder  girl,  bursting  into  tears,  eX' 
claimed — "  Father  was  forced  to  send  her 
away." 

*'  To  send  her  away  !"  said  Marian  ; 
"  for  why,  my  good  girl?" 

"  Because,  ma'am,  she  did  not  take  care 
VOL.,  n.  L 
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t)f  US,  ^nd  was  always  thinkmg  she  was  illj 
but  we  love  her,  for  all  that." 

"I  hope  so/'  said  Marian,  who  was  now 
forced  to  carry  ctr  the  conversation;  for 
lady  Robert  looked  disconcerted,  and  un- 
able to  proceed. 

The  mind  of  Marian  comprehended  the 
intentions  of  colonel  Stratton,  and  she 
became  interested  in  the  sequel — "  How 
long  has  your  mother  left  you  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Brooks. 

''Four  months  yesterday,  ma'am ;  and 
poor  little  George  has  been  very  bad  since 
she  went,  and  father  was  obliged  to  send 
for  a  doctor  again;  though  he  is  frightened 
at  th6  sight  of  a  doctor,  on  account  of  the 
iong  bills  they  make." 

"And  what  is  Georges  sickness?'*  said 
Marian,  tenderly. 

"  Why,  ma'am,  it  has  been  a  fever,  but 
he  is  getting  better  now. — Ohi  here  is  nay 
lather,*'  said  the  delighted  girl,  who  seem- 
ed relieved  at  the  idea  of  escaping  conver- 
sation. 

A  fine  healthy-looking  man,  in  thdprime 
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pf  ViTej  entered.  His  honest  confidence 
claimed  the  respect  of  his  guests^  whom 
he  considered  as  eustomers  waiting  hjs 
return. 

''  No/*  said  lady  Robert,  who  had  re- 
covered her  composure,  "  I  have  called  by 
the  direction  of  a  gentleman,  who  some- 
4imes  walks  in  your  garden  of  a  morning. 
He  tells  me " 

*'  Of  an  angel,  ma*am,"  interrupted  the 
gardener;  ^  one  who  has  saved  me  from  a 
-prison;  and,  better  than  that,  saved  the  life 
of, ray  child! — Will  you  tell  me  his  name, 
r^ia'am,''  said  Morgan,  '^  for  he  will  not  let 
wie  know  who  he  is?" 

'' Why  then  I  must  not,"  said  lady  Ro- 
bert; "at  least  till  I  have  told  him  that 
ypu  have  a>great  wish  to  know  it/* 

'* -Well,  ma'am,  you  know  best,"  said 
.-^Morgan,  repressing  his  curiosity;  ''but  it 
'is  certainly  very  natural  that  a  man  should 
.wish  to  know  the  name  of  his  best  friend." 

"^It  is  not  unreasonable,"  said  lady  Ro- 
bert. '^But,  my  gcx)d  friend,  do  you  iind 
l2 
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your  little  girls  are  able  to  provide  yott 
the  necessary  comforts  that  each  day  re- 
quires?" 

'*  Why,  they  are  good  children,  and  will- 
ing, ma'am,  which  is  a  great  matter." 

'^  Your  wife  is  from  home/'  said  her 
ladyship,  with  timidity.  ""  I  hope  that  no 
trifling  cause  would  induce  you  to  a  sepa- 
ration so  serious." 

"  God  forbid,  ma*am,  that  I  should  not 
have  given  her  a  fair  trial !  She  was^  when 
I  married  her,  as  pretty,  modest,  and  activne 
a  little  girl,  as  a  man  could  look  at;  to  be 
sure,  she  had  lived  in  a  great  family^  as  it 
is  called,  and  evil  communication,  as  you 
know,  ladies,  does  much  (his  auditors  smil- 
ed). Still  I  thought  Charlotte  above  imi- 
tating great  folks;  but  before  my  eldest 
girl  was  born,  she  began  to  be  nervous.  I 
laughed  at  her  at  first,  and  she  laughed; 
but  afterwards  she  said  I  was  cruel.  I  loved 
her  too  well  to  bear  such  a  word.  So  I 
thought  she  might  be  ill,  and  I  not  under- 
stand^t:  but,  after  a  few  years  indulgence 
of  her  whims,  I  found  things  going  very 
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back.     From    keeping  a    large  garden,    I 
was  forced  to  go  into  a  smaller;  and,  within 
these  three  years,   have  been  reduced  to 
this,  which  has  scarce  ground   enough  ta; 
Inake  a  living  on:    yet,   with    industry,  I 
could  have  managed  here,  but  her  fancies 
iucreased;  the  noise  of  the  children  killed 
her;    they,  poor  things,    were  neglected, 
and  my  poor  George,  in  particular,  who . 
was  too  young  to  shift  for  himself.     I  was  . 
tu'ed  of  doctors,  and  she  told  me  at  last 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  unskilful  doctors,; 
that  she  remained  so  ill;  she  was  sure  she[ 
should  be  better  if  a  great  doctor  was  to  ^ 
attend  her.     I  was  foolish  enough  to  le% 
her  have  her  way;  the  consequence  was,  I 
was  brought  in  debt  beyond  what  I  could  , 
eyer  have  paid,  and  the  fashionable  doctor 
would  not  wait,  as  my  own  good  friend  had^ 
done;  I  was  arrested,  and  that  too  when 
Qeorge  was  sickening  for  the  measles.     A, 
friend  that  I  had,  said  it  would  be  best  for 
ray  wife  to  go  home  to  her  own  friends, 
as  by  living  with  me,  she  never  shewed  her 
love,  as  either  a  wife  or  a  mother.  I  could 
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not  bear  to  think  of  it  ^t  first,  but  the  debts^^' 
that  came  upon  me  at  last  made  nrie  con-*' 
sent.  She  was  much  hurt  at  my  naming  it^ 
Ijut  would  not  stay  after  George  got  bet- 
ter. Her  father  is  poor,  but  honest;  they^ 
Were  sorry  to  receive  her  again  on  sucb 
ternis;  but  a  letter  I  received'  yestei'day 
gives'  me  hopes  that  I  may  be  happy  yet;: 
for  wli ere  she  is^  she  is  obliged  to  assist,  itif 
order  to  gain  the  support  she  stands  in. 
need  of;  and  in  a  farm,  there  is  some 
hard  work,  ladies.  Poor  Charlotte,  I  often 
l<5ok  at  her  chair,  and  it  breaks  my  hearty 
Wies;  but  if  I  should  find  at  last  that  she 
prefers  coming  back  to  her  poor  George^ 
I  shair  still  be  a  happy  man.  Great  men, 
Hi3t*am,'*  said  Mofgan,  turning  to  Marian, 
wh(>se  conciliating  manners  always  gained 
her  the  confidence  of  the  poor,  "  liiay  af- 
ford to  put  up  with  such  whims,  but  they 
catinot  love  the  womart  who  neglects  their 
children;  they  will  find  some  woman  that 
they  like  better;  but  with  us  it  is  different 
*— we  expect  to  find  the  pot  boiling,  and 
M  fiearth  efejfn,  our  children  tidy  aiid 
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mrti  ful.     If  we  are  disappointed,  we.  feel  it . 
doubly,  because  we  haye  not  time,  or  money 
to  go  into  new  company,  and,  indeed,  arje 
not  quite  so  wicked  as  the  great  folks." 

*'  You  have  not  a  very  good,  opinion  of 
the  great-  folks,"  said  Marian,  sfniiing; 
'*  yet  them-  is  raiich*  ^^^h  iiv,  yoMr.  arg^ur, 
mentw  Your,  plan  of  sending,  your  wife 
away  is  a  good  one,  as  you  pqrpose  to 
recal  her;  I  thi-nk  it  might  be  adopted  with 
much  effect  by  the  great  folks;  and  L par- 
ticularly admire  your  tenderness  io  send- 
ing the  children  to  the  garden,  whilf?  yq^ 
have  made  us  acquainted  with  your  do- 
mestic disappoint«ieints;  for,  as  I  trust  they 
will  yet  have  a  mother's  protection,  you. 
must  be  cautious  to  make  them  think  of 
her  with  respect/* 

"  Certainly,  ma'am,  that  is  my  wish,  I 
can  assure  you,"  said  Morgati;  '^and  the 
poor  girls  do  love  her,  and  speak  of  her; 
and  I  was-  much  pleased  the  other  night, 
when,  on  going  to  see  my  Uttle  Qeorge, 
■who  is  nursing  just  over  the  way,  I  found 
my  eldest  girl  hearing  him  say  his  prayers. 
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and  she  taught  him  to  pray  for  hiV  mother, 
and  that  she  might  very  soon  be  with  him 
again." 

"  Very  amiable,  very  good/*  said  lady 
Robert  and  Marian^  the  mother  predomi- 
nating in  thair  faltering  voices,  while  Scli- 
na  brushed  the  tear  from  her  cheek, 

*'  Bivt,  my  friend/'  said  Marian,  ^^  how 
did  the  gen'tJeman  of  whom  you  spoke  be« 
come  acquainted  with  your  situation  r"' 

•*^Why,  ma'am,  my  wife  had  been  gone 
little  more  than  a  week,  when  my  boy  took 
cdld,  and  a  dangerous-  fever  confined  him 
to  his  bed.  I  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  work, 
and  staid  at  home  to  Bittse  him.  ^  While  f 
was  'Confined  in  attending  him,  two  or 
Ihree  letters  came  for  me.  My  little  girt 
thought  it  was  some  trouble  about  a  doc- 
t6T*s  bill,  so  she  put  them  in  a  drawer  till 
George  was  better,  as  she  said,  for  she 
thought  I  had  grief  enough.  Poor  child! 
she  little  thought  they  Were  lawyer's  let-, 
ters.  Their  not  being  noticed  made  the 
parties  desperate.  I  was  crossing  the  road 
one  ^lorning  to  get  a  gill  of  wine. for my^. 
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child,  who  had  fancied  he  could  takesome^, 
when  I  was  seized  upon  by  two  men,  who 
said  I  was  their  prisoner.  I  struggled  ;  '  let 
ine  go  for  my  wine/  said  I,  not  thinking 
who  they  w^ere. — 'Oh!  yoii  drink  wine^' 
said  they,  'and  your  wife  drinks  medicine; 
but  that  is  not  the  way  to  pay  long  bills  : 
come  with  us — -we  will  take  you  where  you 
shall  have  bread  and  water,  till  you  come 
to  your  senses.'  I  lost  my  strength,  ladies, 
directly.  The  truth  came  across  my  mind, 
and,  in  a  moment,  I  fancied  T  saw  my  boy 
dying  for  want  of  some  one  to  nurse  him 
—Oh!  then  I  did  ^qq\  anger  towards  my 
Charlotte.  'Had  she  been  prudent,' thought 
I,  '  this  never  could  have  happened.'  At 
that  moment  the  gentleman,  your  friend^ 
ma'am  (bowing  to  lady  Robert),  came  up, 
Xle  spoke  to  the  men  ;  and,  in  a  voice  so 
kind,  he  said  to  me — '  Do  you  live  near  ?' 
I  pointed  to  the  house,  and  he  invited  the 
men  to  go  there  ;  they  complied,  but  did 
not  seem  to  like  it;  for  the  gentleman  does 
L  3 
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not  loolc  rich,  ma'am :  however,  when  fie" 
had  inquired  into  the  business,  he  paid  the 
debt,  ma'am. — Yes,  ladies !  a  stranger  heard" 
my  troubles,  and,  in  one  hour,  made  me 
free  of  the  world  ! — He  saw  my  sick  child, 
prescribed  for  him,  for  he  is  very  learned, 
arnd  every  day  for  this  month  past,  he  ha^ 
"Walked  in  my  garden,  and  talked  with  my 
children,  as  humbly  as  if  he  was  no  better 
than  ourselves.  My  boy  he  sent  over  to  a 
neighbour  to  nurse,  till  he  gets  his  strength, 
and  that  will  be  soon  now,  for  he  has  had 
every  nourishment  that  he  wanted — and 
now,  ladies,  do  you  wonder  that  I  want  to 
Jcnow  the  name  of  thisgrood  ano^el  ?" 

'^  By  no  means/'  said  Marian,  while  tears 
streamed  dov/n  her  cheeks ;  ''  and  we  wilt 
endeavour  to  make  the  gentleman  sensible 
of  this.  I  do  not  know  him  yet,  but  I  must 
do  so  soon;  he  is  indeed  a  great  man." 

''  You  shall  soon  do  so,  Marian,"  said 
kdy  Robert ;  ''  we  will  make  a  party  for 
the  purpose.  Well,*'  continued  her  lady- 
ship, ''  my  friend,  you  must  send  me  some 
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of  your  best  plants  tot  decorate  a  room,  at 
your  convenience,-*  gia^  she  put  a  fiver 
pound  note  into  his  hand. 

Mrs.  Brooks  ordered  a  few  shrubs,  and 
said  she  should  consider  of  something  fof 
his  further  comfort. 

**  Ladies/'  said  Morgan,  as  h0  receded 
from  their  doncmrs,  ''  I  do  not  want  money 
just  now  ;  my  good  friend  has  prevented 
that.  My  happiness  can  only  be  complete 
by  seeing  my  wife  in  her  place  again/' 

"  That  must  be  my  business/'  said  Ma- 
rian^  with  a  cheerful  smile.  ''  I  must  havp 
your  wife's  place  of  abode  ;  and,  trust  t^ 
me,  my  friend,  you  shall  still  be  happy." 

"  I  will  believe  it^  ma'am,"  said  Morgan, 
as  he  followed  the  ladies  to  the  carriage. 

Selina  escaped  to  shake  hands  with  the 
little  girls,  and  gave  them  a  parting  prcr 
sent,  with  full  assurances  of  their  resolu- 
tion to  call  again.  The  carriage  drove  off; 
Morgan  stood  gazing  unconsciously  after 
them,  while  the  amiable  trio  in  the  ;carp- 
yiage  were  variously  af  ected. — Lady  Robert 
'felt  the  simibrity  between  her;^lf  and  tl^^ 
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gardener's  wife;  Ma^-kh  was  touched  at  \T\& 
vjei^  6f  domest'rc'StJ^rows;  and  Selina  gave 
to  the  scene  all  the  softness  of  her  hearty 
and  reverted  with  enthusiasm  to  her  pre- 
vious acquaintance  with-  the  virtues  of  the 
amiable  colonel  Strattoiii  The  thoughtful 
ihterest  that  shaded  the  counteilance  of 
lady  Robert  was^  an  omen  favourable  to 
'Mariam  She  passed  her  arm  through  that 
of' her  ladyship,  and,  pressing  her  hand,  re- 
mained silent. 

"  '^My  dear  friend,"  said  lady  Robert,  with 
tears  of  humility  gliding  down  her  cheelc^ 
''this  is  a  most  appropriate  lesson  for  a  se- 
ceder,  like  your  lost  friend." 
'  *'Not  my  lost  friend,'' said  Marian,  "but 
my  rational  friend,  whahas  applied  a  morah 
which,  I  am  apt  to  think,  was  offered  to  her 
feelings  by  a  sincere  well-wisher;  but  with 
feelings  so  acute,  and  judgment  so  just,  the 
only  wonder  would  be,  if  you  allowed  an 
application  of  the  sort  henceforward  to  be 
made  by  the  most  minute  observer." 

Selina,  who   felt  that  her  presence  was 
that  of  an  intruder,  during  a  conversation 
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in  which  she  could  not  join,  nor  yet  be 
deaf,  though  she  attempted  the  fraud,  sat 
the  sport  of  her  feelings  for  the  humbled 
lady  Robert,  whom  she  now  believed  to  be 
possessed  of  itirtues,  tha^t  had.to  her  appeajf- 
ed  incongruous  before. 

''This  is  but  a  sorry  contemplation  for 
you.  Miss  Asgijl,"  said  lady  Robert,  ad- 
dressing our  heroine  ailectionately  ;  '*  but 
I  must  candidly  avow,  that  you  are  the  only 
female,  excepting  my  dear  Marian,  that  I 
could  be  happy  in  reflecting  on,  as  a  wit- 
ness of  my  mortifying  situation;  but  in 
your  honour  I  can  confide." 
:  ''  Rather  say,"  repjied  Selina,.  "  that  on 
Hiy  affection  you  can  rely  ;  for  your  lady- 
ship has  experienced  only  the  humility  of 
virtue;  and  if  you  will  rank  me  amongst 
the  number  of  your  friends,  I  shall  feel  th^ 
distinction." 

"  You  never  asked  this  before,"  said  lady 
Robert. 

''Because,''  said  Selina,  ingenuously,  ''I 
did  not  comprehend  your  ladyship's  cha- 
laoter  till  this  day." 
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"Enough,  my  amiable  girl/'  said  lady 
Robert,  as  she  shook  hands  with  her  friend*. 
At  parting. 
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•*  B^  still  superior  to  your  sex'«  arts. 
Nor  thiak  dishonesty  a  proof  of  parts ; 
For  you  the  plainest  is  the  wisest  rule  ; 
A  cunning  woman  is  a  knavish  fool." 

Aran  early  hour  in  the  evening,  sir  Eldred 
and  his  female  friends  made  their  appear- 
ance in  Harley-street,  where  they  found 
assembled,  in  addition  to  their  family,  lord 
Glastonbury  and  Montgomery.  The  arrival 
of  Selina  was  a  signal  for  his  lordship's  at- 
tack. Taking  a  seat  by  her  side,  he  began 
a  description  of  the  Berkshire  parsonage, 
where  his  happy  disposition  gave  a  warmth 
iof  colouring  highly  inconvenient  to  Seli- 
na, whose  seat  was  near  enough  to  Mont- 
gomery to  make  him  a  party  in  the  com- 
munication. — 'Mt   is  really  a  chatmin^ 
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place/*  continued  his  lordship  ;  ^*  I  traced 
the  touching  scenery  of  lady  Mary  in  many 
beauteous  landscapes,  and  your  unrivalled 
pencil  in  some  lovely  domestic  sketches. 
But  hushed  be  all  jealous  fear,  my  sweet 
friend,  while  I  tell  you  that  there  is  the 
portrait  of  a  lady,  whose  pensive  beauty 
delighted  my  eye,  and  made  me  curious.  I 
asked  Frank  who  she  was? — He  blushed,  if 
possible,  deeper  than  you,  my  sensitive 
young  friend. — '  It  is  the  portrait,'  said  he, 
'  of  a  very  amiable  and  suffering  young 
woman.* — ''And  the  artist  ?'  said  I. — '  My- 
self,' said  Frank. — '  Does  Miss  Asgill  know 
her  ?*  I  asked. — '  Not  yet,*  said  Frank,  with 
his  usual  firmness;  *  but  I  purpose  myself 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  them  to  each 
other  at  an  early  period.  It  will,  I  feei 
assured,  prove  mutually  agreeable  to  them 
both.'* 

"No  doubt  it  will,'* said  Selina,  who,  on 
raising  her  eyes,  found  sir  Edward  gazing 
x>n  her  earnestly. 

He  arose,  and  seeming  conscrous  oithe 
impropriety  ©f  remai*nrng  in  a  situation 
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where  he  could  not  avoid  hearing  the'rr 
conversation,  was  moving  towards  a  more 
Femote  one,  when  lord  Glastonbury  beck-^ 
one.d  him  to  a  seat  on  the  same  couch.  Se- 
lina,  placed  between  them,  felt  Indescrib- 
ably embarrassed. 

"Are  blushes  proofs  of  constancy  or. 
guilt?"  said  lord  Glastonbury  to  sir  Ed- 
ward. 

*'  Why  they  are  admitted  in.  either  case,, 
as  very  expressive  symbols;  but  I  think 
them  so  heightening  to  beauty,  that  I  con- 
template  them  with  peculiar  delight,  yet 
believe  they  may  sometimes  be  excited  at 
the  expence  of  sensibility,"  looking  ex- 
pressively towards  our  heroine. 
.  "  Pardon  me,"  said  lord  Glastonbury, 
extending  hifj.hand  to  Selina,  *Vthe  ener- 
gies of  youth  must  be  forgiven," 

''  Most  assuredly  they  should,"  said  Se- 
}ina  ;  *' believe  me,  I  always  make  "allow- 
ances for  its  inexperience,"  smiling  good 
humouredly, 

.,-•*' You  area  girl  after  my  own  heart," 
said  lord  Glastonbury,  relapsing  into  his 
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ybuthfnl  foible,  as  he  termed  it,  *'  above  > 
the  deceptions  of  your  sex,  who  seldom 
smile,  even   upon   a  favoured   lover,   but  • 
through  some  cloud  of  disdain,  sDme  arro-  . 
gant  display  of  their  power  ;  but  you 

**  Contemn  tbe  lUtle  pridf  of  giviug  pain, 
Nor  ^hink  that  conquest  juitlfles  dUdain," 

"At  least,"  said  Selina,  with  as  much 
cheerfulness   as  she  could  assume,  "you 
must  allow,  my  lord,  that  I  am  as  conside-  * 
rate  to  your  youth,  as  any  or  the  most  aged 
of  your  friends/' 

-  '''You  are/'  said  lord  Glastonbury;  ^'for- 
nay  own  part,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
candour  I  admire  in  you  should  be  so  rare 
a  quality." 

''  Yet  still  it  is  rare,"  said  Montgomery, 
"-and  it  is  this  unnatural  refinement,  or 
disguise  of  the  most  amiable  feelings  of 
our  natures,  that  makes  the  ideas  of  love 
atid  marriage  so  little  considered  by  our 
Si^x  ,*  for  who  would  willingly  resign  his« 
f^te  tg  the  power  of  a.  being  who  w^ants 
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confidence  in  his-  honour,  who  fears,  to  tcif " 
you  that  she  selects  you  fronfr  the  rest'  of 
your  sex  ?  Every  heart  makes  its  election, 
and' every  heart  possessed  of  truth  expects- 
a  heart  in  return — at  least  these  are  my 
notions ;  and  though  I  could  dedicate  my 
life  to  the  creature  of  whom  I  solicited  such 
confidence,  I  could  not  accept  the  hand  of 
a.  woman>  who  denied  me  the  inexpressible 
delight  of  assuring  me  timt  1  was  theexclu;* 
sWe,.  the— in  short — ** 

"In  short,"  continued  lord  Glastonbury >. 
*'  you  must  live  and  die  a  bachelor,  Ned^ 
as  I' have  told  you  before;  for  nothing  but 
consummate  vanity  constitutes  youF  cha- 
racter ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  had  I  the  power 
to  search  the  hearts  of  all  the  forlorn  ba- 
chelors who  haunit  society  with  their  hag* 
gard  looks  and'  testy  tempers,  it  would  be 
f^und  that  vanity  had  excluded  them  froia> 
that  happiness  which  men  of  moderate  opt*-- 
nions  enjoy.  Nay,  do  not  think  I  flatter,'** 
(iaid  his  Tordship,  observing  the  smile  fehafr 
rose  irpoa  the  brov^  o£  sir  Edward,  at  hi»^ 
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peror  of  bachelors  ;  a  confirmed;,  miserable^ 
old  square-toes  in  embryo." 

''  What  is  all  this  ?"  said  Brooks,  drawing" 
a  chair,  and  joining  the  gay  lord. 

''  It  is  this/'  said  Selina  ;  ''  your  excel- 
lent father,  my  dear  sir,  is  so  cheerful  a^  to- 
lead  one  to  look  on  advancing  life  as  a 
iafer  spring,  when  blessed  with"  health,  and 
a  heart'  s*o  warmly  disposed'to  associate  with 
all  ages,  and  engage- all  to  esteem  hirr»," 

*'  Do  you  know,  my  sister,*'  said  Mr. 
Brooks,  "  that  my  father's  (to  my  partial 
eyes)  inestimable  vivacity  has  been  highly 
censured  by  young  ladies  of  less  consider 
rateness  than  yourself?  They  term  him  rude^^ 
troublesome,  vulgar,  and  indelicate." 

''Is  it  possible,"  said  Selina,  "  that  there 
are  beings  so  ill-disposed  towards  a  man  like 
lord  Glastonbury  ?  Nothing  but  aflfectutioiT 
could  take  exception  at  his  whims-ical  apt- 
plications,  which  I  have  generally  found  tO' 
be  well-judged,  upon  consideration.'* 
'  "  No  doubt,"  said  Montgomery,  "  lord 
Glastonbury  has  very  good  discernment ; 
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he  never  attributes  to  his  friends  what  is, 
iaimical  to  their  characters/' 

''  I  should  think  not,"  said  Selina. 

At  this  moment  Brooks  was  called  by 
Marian,  to  take  part  in  an  entreaty  to  ob- 
tam  sir  Eldred's  promise  to  attend  the  mas- 
qjUcrade  at  lady  Fitzowan'g.  Lord  Glas- 
tonbury had  left  them  from  the  moment  of 
their  eulogium  on  his  cheerfulness* 

"  Then,"  said  Montgomery,  '^  you  must 
submit  to  be  considered  as  a  lover,  an  affi- 
anced bride,  and  I  an  unfortunate  bache- 
lori" 

Selina  blushed,  and  felt  at  a  loss  to  reply. 
Sir  Edvv'ard  looked  towards  her.  To  be  si- 
lent, was  not  consistent  with  her  notion  of 
right,  and  assuming  courage,  she  said— 
*'  Lord  Glastonbury,  and  all  my  intimate 
friends,  have  been  long  allowed  to  suppose 
me  such;  and  I  have  not  temerity  enough  to 
oppose  opinions  that  have  been  sanctioned. 
by  my  concurrence." 

Though  there  was  undoubtedly  an  em- 
phasi&on  one  word  in  the  last  sentence, 
Montgomery  was  too  hopeless,  or  had  too- 
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little  vanity  to  avail  himself  of  it— ^^  Then, 
most  assuredly,  his  predictions  with  regard 

'to  me  are  well  founded/'  said  sir  Edward, 
as  he  rose  with  a  perturbation  he  could  not 
repress. 

Selina,  who  felt  this  as  an  unequivocal 
proof  of  his  sentiments^  was  agitated  by  a 

•variety  of  sensations.  Her  delicacy  fled 
before  the  idea  of  having  betrayed  the  real 
situation  of  her  heart.  Yet  we  fear  to  tell 
to  a  modern  ear,  that  she  would  have  been 
pleased  that  Montgomery  had  not  consider- 
ed her  as  the  elect  bride  of  Frank  Cecil. 

The  words  of  Montgomery  sunk  deep 
into  her  heart;  she  sat  irresolute,  when 
Mrs.  Brooks,  with  a  gentle  tap  of  her  fan, 
startled  her  from  her  reverie — ''  What  has 

'sir  Edward  been  saving,  my  sister.'^"  said 
Marian,  as  she  took  her  seat  by  the  side  of 
MissAsgill;  '^  you  look  ill.'' 

''Do  I?"  said  Selina.  ''  I  am  not  ill ;  I 
•was  only  thinking.'' 

"  Selina,"  said  Marian,  as  she  linked  her 

-arm  within  that  of  her  friend,  ''  Iconsider 
my  dear  Frank's  happiness  as  my  own,  and 
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that  nothJng  but  a  stable  foundation  can 
secure  domestic  felicity  ;  human  nature  is 
i^utable ;  let  iio  internal  struggle  lead  yaw 
^from  your  wonted  ingenuousness  of  man- 
ner.    Consider  how  much  more  we  should 
fall  feiel  indebted  to  y*ouT  candour,  than 
.-gratified  by  your  acquiescence  in  a  case  so 
}important  as  that  we,  have  looked  forward 
jto  with  so  much  delight.    Nay,  do  not  fear 
J  to  tell  your  sister/'  continued  Marian^  eb- 
;45erving  the  extreme  dejection  that  had  takqn 
.possession  of  our  heroine's  countenance. 
*'  Fear  never  blended  with  your  name 
yet/'  said  vSelina,   ''  nor,  I  trust,,  will  ever 
fdo  so.     Your  jealous  tenderness  for  Mr. 
Cecil,  lean  even   approve.    -Believe  mp, 
Marian,  you  never  shall,   in  any  situation, 
I  have  cause  to  blush  for  your  Selina,  whe~ 
ther  as  a  connexion  of  your  family,   or 
bearing   the   highly-prized   distinction  gf 
your  friend/' 

*'  I  believe  you,  my  Jove,"  said  Marian, 
^'  You  must  forgive  my  quicksightedness, 
in  a  concern  so  near  to  ray  heart ;  but  the 
attractions  of  him  whose  qjjalitLe:^;«re  q||- 
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posed  te?  the  milder,  though  not  less  valu- 
able ones  of  my  Cecil,  a^e  too  conspicu- 
ous and  fascinating,  not  to  excite  interest 
in  the  most  indifTerent  observer  (Selia a 
looked  towards  Marian  with  surprise,  but 
-210  appropriate  reply  was  her's).  Yet," 
continued  Marian,  ''if  sir  Edward  knew 
The  i-ejative  situation  of  our  families,  I  can- 
aiot,  in  4bis  particular,  approve  his  con- 
duct/' 

^'  I  have  hithertD,'*  said  Selina,  "  consi- 
dered my  fate  so  decid-ed,  that  the  idea  of 
receding  from  myxoid,  or  asking  a  release 
from  a  ^solemn  and  voluntary  proposition 
of  ray  own  to  your  brother,  has  not  been 
amongst  my  thoughts;  but  believe  me  in- 
capable of  deception,  Marian,  and  you  will 
t)Ut  do  me  justice  ;  and  let  me  entreat  you 
to  remember,  that  I  ha^e  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose sir  Edward  Montgomery  other  than  a 
man  of  honour.  He  has  offered  no  adula-^ 
tion,  no  flattery  to  my  ear,  that  your  friend, 
*or  the  affianced  wife  of  your  brother,  need 
areject  as  improper,  i  will  endeavour," 
'Continued  Selina,  *<  in  this^ -as  in  all  the 
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previous  actions  of  my  life,  to  merit  the 
approval  of  my  friends;  and  your  praise, 

'  my  dear  Marian,  ranks  high  in  the  self-sa- 
tisfaction I  must  ever  possess,  to  be  at  per- 
fect ease." 

'^  Alas  !  Selina,  if  I  am  doomed  to  lose 
you  as  a  sister,  where  shall  my  poor  Frank 

"fold solace  for  his  heart's  disappointment?" 
^'  Wait,"  said  Seiina;  "suppose,  after  all 
your  commiseration,  that  I  am  to  be  the 
rejected  party  !  Remember  I  have  no  de- 
cisions at  present,  but  shall,  I  trust,  be 
found  worthy  your  confidence,  and  Frank's 
esteem." 

"  Will  you  forgive  me  ?"  said  Marian,  as 

-she  rose  to  attend  a  whist-table,  at  which 
sir  Eldred,  lord  Glastonbury,  Brooks,  and 

■  lady  Mary,  were  seated, 

"  Most  undoubtedly,"  said  Seiina,  taking 
•  the  arm  of  Marian,  and  looking  over  the 

■  table.  "  How  do  they  use  you?"  said  Seii- 
na to  Mr.  Brooks,  in  the  interval  of  a  deal. 

''  Hearts  have  been  strangely  divided;" 
said  lord  Glastonbury,  looking  at  Montgo- 
mery, who  stood  opposite  Seiina. 
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"  But  as  you  have  other  trumps  in  suc- 
cession/* said  Selina,  "  you  must  forget 
hearts,  and  look  to  one  of  the  other  alter- 
natives." 

''  But  who  would  be  heartless/'  said 
Brooks,  ''  that  could  help  it  ?'* 

"  Shufile,  Harry,  shuffle,'*  said  lord  Glas^ 
tonbury,  '"  we  may  get  better  hearts  this 
time/' 

''  I  v;ould  not  wish  to  gain  a  heart  bv-^ 
shufHing,"'  said  Brooks. 

'''Who  would?"  said  sir  Edward,  with 
warmth, 

*'  And  yet  our  hopes  and  disappoint- 
ments equally  dwell  upon  a  shuffle,'*  said 
lady  Mary,  with  a  calmness  evidently  meant 
as  a  corrector  to  tiie  irritable  feelinq-s  of 
Montgomery,  whose  mind,  agitated  by  the 
avowal  of  Miss  Asgill,  was  in  a  state  that 
took  umbrage  at  the  most  trivial  applica- 
tion. 

Selina  viewed  ^vith  concern  the  tenacity 
that  was  conspicuous  in  sir  Edward,  and 
drew  a    comparison  highly  favourable  to 

VOL.  II,  NI  ' 
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Cecil,  whose  disposition  was  so  equal  and 
amiable  at  all  times — "  It  is  true/'  sighed 
she,  *'  there  is  much  internal  satisfaction 
attaches  to  the  feelings  of  an  approved  and 
favoured  friend.  And  does  sir  Edward  want 
this  feeling  ?  Would  he  ask  of  me  such  dis- 
tinction if  he  considered  me  at  liberty  ? 
Heaven  knows  how  interested  my  wayward 
heart  is  in  the  fate  and  happiness  of  this 
man  !  Ah  !  my  mother,  may  my  election 
be  more  fortunate  than  thine  !  Lei  no  ex- 
terior attraction,  or  suppositious  feeling, 
blind  me  to  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  the 
heart.  How  remote  from  ray  present  feel- 
ings were  those  I  owned  for  thee,  Cecil  \ 
No  reserve,  no  thought  withheld,  the  affec^ 
tions  of  a  sister  could  not  exceed  mine. 
How  readily  my  mind  asked  thy  counsel  ? 
how  confidently  it  reposed  on  thy  honour  1^ 
With  feelings  more  acute,  I  tremble  be* 
fore  the  being  I  could  worship.  Ever  at 
variance  with  myself,  I  no  sooner  lose  sight 
of  my  idol,  than  all  I  have  uttered  rises  to 
my  mental  view  as  vague,  if  not  absurd, 
Ala^ !  Mont^omerv,  to  guard  the  secret  ef 
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my  heart  from  thee,  must  be  my  care;  for 
though  your  gratitude  might  be  excited  by 
my  preference,  your  delicacy  would  reject 
an  unsought  heart." 

Thus  did  Selina  argue  with  herself,  a3 
she  rode  from  Ilarley-street  to  Grosvenor- 
square. 

''  I  think/'  said  sir  Eldred,  **  that  Brooks 
nnd  Montgomery  were  petulant  to-night.** 

"  I  observed  it/'  said  lady  Mary  ;  '^  and, 
knowing  how  easily  trifles  are  augmented, 
%vhen  such  dispositions  prevail,  I  was  glad 
to  see  sir  Edward  depart.  He  tells  me  he 
is  subject  to  headaches,  ihat  unfit  him  for 
I  ampany/' 

'^  Then  he  should  jivoid  society  at  such 
limes/*  said  the  baronet.  '*  There  is  no  apo- 
logy for  any  man's  bringing  ill-humour  into 
ion;ipany." 

Selina  was  silent,  but  her  tears  flowed 
copiously, 

''  I  do  not  think  sir  Edward's  disposition 
Js  of  that  sort,'*   said   lady  Mary,  with    a 
ione  of  gentleness ;   ^^  and  your  remarks 
\»  1 
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on  him  are  not  like  your  usual  liberalifj, 
my  dear  sir.** 

''  Perhaps  not,'*  said  sir  Eldred  ;  "  but  I 
%vas  not  so  well-pleased  with  Montgomery 
to-night,  as  I  had  persuaded  myselfl  should 
always  be,  and  the  disappointment  vexes 
me.** 

Selina  kissed  hands  as  she  passed  the  stair- 
case, and  hurried  to  her  chamber  to  con- 
ceal her  tears. 

"  Mary/*  said  sir  Eldred,  as  he  paced  the 
drawing-room  with  a  disturbed  manner^ 
"  Montgomery  avails  himself  of  the  parti- 
ality with  which  our  Selina  honours  him  ; 
and  though  I  will  allow  that  it  is  a  distinc- 
tion any  man  might  feel  proud  of,  he  kuows 
her  engagements,  and  should  avoid  all  sem- 
blance of  particularity  towards  her." 

"  I  must  dissent  from  you,"  said  lady 
Mary.  '*  If  sir  Edward  perceives  his  in- 
terest in  Selina's  favour,  conceiving  her  an 
intelligent  and  well-judging  woman,  he 
will  believe  that  she  has  transferred  her  re- 
gards, and  will  receive  her  preference  as  it 
would  deserve;  but   1   Cio  not  think  that 
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Sellna's  regard  has  shewn  itself,  or  that  sir 
Edward  has  availed  himself  of  her  favour. 
I  think  him  both  too  proivd  and  to©  deli- 
cate, to  solicit  while  he  knew  her  betrothed, 
or  receive  a  liand  so  recently  plighted  to 
another." 

"  I  will  endeavour  to  think  v,ith  yon/' 
said  sir  Eldred  ;  ''  for  I  had  promised  my- 
self much  pleasure  in  this  young  man's  so- 
ciety. Yet  lord  Glastonbury  assured  me 
4G-night,  that  Henrv  and  hin:rself  were 
grieved  to  find  that  Mon-tgomery  had  sul- 
fered  himself  lo  be  deluded  into  a  fancied 
security  against  her  unsophisticated  man- 
ners, and  was  now  smarting  under  her  (i 
"will  hope)  unconscious  power;  and  the 
^manner  of  Henry  to-night  was  pointedly 
against  Montgomery ;  havingeon  versed  wrtfi 
him  recently  on  the  subject,  he  was  wound- 
ed to  see  him  in  such  earxiesi  discourse  with 
Selina.  I  knov;,''  continued  sir  Eldred, 
''  what  it  is  to  see  and  love,  ^nd  find  your 
idol  engaged  ;  and  I  know  liisewise  vhat 
line  of  conduct  honour  dictates.  Let  no 
man  tell  me,  that  the  violeace  of  his  pa§- 
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sion  combats  reason.  Such  erroneous  ar- 
guments suit  not  my  ideas  of  right,  nor  is 
such  love  worthy  the  acceptance  of  a  wo* 
man  of  delicacy.'* 

"  Well/'  said  lady  Mary,  "■  I  am  yet  so 
firmly  persuaded  of  the  integrity  of  Mont- 
gomery, and  the  delicate  purity  of  my  Se- 
lina,  that  I  feel  assured  of  a  happy  issue  to 
this  business.  For  the  warmth  and  tena- 
cious feelings  of  Brooks  and  Marian,  I  can 
likewise  make  allowances;  but  all  my  de- 
cisions rest  on  the  arrival  of  Frank,  who 
will,  I  think,  draw  the  veil  from  all  our 
eyes,  and  leave  us  to  the  contemplation  of 
a  new,  and,  I  trust,  not  less  promising  per- 
spective ofhappiness.  Till  then,  ray  father/* 
said  lady  Mary,  extending  her  hand,  "  let 
me  ask  of  you  a  continuance  of  that  cor- 
diality for  Montgomery  w^hich  you  have 
hitherto  granted  him,  and  which,  I  am  per* 
suaded,  he  will  ever  deserve/' 

"  Your  request,"  said  sir  Eldred  (whose 
anger  wass^ubdued  by  the  mild  reasoning  of 
his  daughter),  *'istoo  much  in  unison  with 
my  own  feelings,  to  require  hesitation/' 
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*'I  shall  sleep  tranquil/'  said  lady  Mary, 
*■  now  that  we  assimilate  in  idea." 

"  Heaven  bless  yon,  my  love  !'*  said  sii? 
Eldred,  as  they  separated  for  the  night. 

The  conversation  of  Montgomery  and 
Brooks,  after  the  departure  of  Mrs.  Brooks, 
in  the  morning  of  the  day  already  remark- 
ed on,  had  turned  to  the  pending  union  of 
Cecil  and  Miss  Asgill.  While  Brooks  ex- 
patiated on  their  worth  and  mutual  pas- 
sion, sir  Edward  was  silent ;  at  length  he 
expressed  his  surprise  that  Cecil  did  not 
come  to  guard  his  treasure. 

''  He  is  secure  in  her  firmness,"  said 
Brooks ;  '^  and  knows  she  is  encircled  by 
friends.  Besides,  Frank  has  a  charge  of 
importance  attached  to  his  profession,  for 
which  he  is  morally  fitted,  and  piously  punc- 
tual in  the  discharge  of,  namely,  the  cure 
of  his  village.'* 

While  Montgomery  did  justice  to  the 
propriety  of  pastoral  residence,  he  passed 
from  the  pastor  to  his  mistress — ''  Henry/' 
said  he,  ''  this  unaffected  and  natural  wo- 
man has  destroyed  my  peace;  I  cannot  view 
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her  with  indifference,  thoirgh  I'siimmonnll 
my  resolution  for  the  purpose." 

''  You  must,  however/'  said  Brooks^ 
"  behold  her  as  the  intended  wife  of  my 
esteemed  Cecil,  the  brother  of  Marian, 
whom  you  so  much  esteem  ;  nor  think  me 
fastidious  when  I  tell  you,  that  my  jealous 
honour  will  make  me  a  vigilant  guardian 
for  my  absent  friend." 

The  smile  that  accompanied  the  remark 
took  from  it  its  austerity.  Montgomery 
smiled,  but  it  was  a  proud  smile. 

"  If  my  amiable  friend,  Miss  Asgiil,  had 
met  you,  Montgomery,  with  a  heart  to  give, 
I  would  have  been  the  first  to  direct  her 
choice,'*  -said  Brooks;  ''but  acquai-Fited 
Y^ith  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  fa- 
milies, while  I  explain  their  projected 
union,  I  would  gujrrd  the  friend  I  most 
esteem  against  encouraging  a  futile  pas- 
sion.'' 

'VSnrely,  Henry,  you  eonceive  me  to  be 
less  honourable  in  my  principles  than  usual," 
said  Montgomery  ;  "  else  w^hy  this  formal 
cautian  ?" 
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*' My  feelings  towards  you,"  said  Brooks, 
*^  ape,  if  possible,  more  worthy  your  ac- 
ceptance than  at  any  period  of  my  life.  I 
see  your  danger,  and  while  I  would  spare 
you  unnecessary  anguish,  I  am  almost  tem  pt- 
ed  to  regret,  that  there  is  a  necessity  for 
opposing  a  passion  that,  if  mutual,  would 
have  blended  minds  more  formed  to  meet 
than  anv  I  ever  knew/* 

*'  My  dear  Henry,"  said  Montgomery, 
'"  forgive  my  petulance  ;  to  be  thought 
worthy  of  a  Selina,  is  a  proud  distinction 
to  my  wounded  mind.  We  will  talk  no  more 
on  this  subject." 

With  cordial  professions  they  parted.  To 
lord  Glastonbury's  whimsical  address  to  our 
heroine,  must  be  attributed  the  unguarded 
manner  of  sir  Edward,  v^ho,  after  a  warn- 
ing so  copious  as  that  of  Mr.  Brooks,  would' 
have  been  unpardonable  in  relapsing  into 
the  error  of  addressing  any  particular  con- 
versation   to  Miss  Asgill.     Yet  he  had  re- 
lapsed ;  and  the  observation  of  Mr.  Brooks^, 
at  the    card-table  was  pointed  at  Montgo- 
M  3 
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mery.  His  hasty  reply  had  scarcely  passed 
his  lips,  ere  he  felt  the  impropriety  of  his 
conduct,  and,  to  avoid  further  transgres- 
sion, withdrew. 

The  ensuing  morning  dawned  upon  our 
heroine  lessiovfullv  than  any  to  which  she 
had  ever  risen.  Her  embarrassment  en- 
creased  as  she  prepared  to  meet  her  uncle 
at  the  breakfast-table.  She  was  conscious 
of  the  change  in  her  sentiments,  had 
long  owned  them  in  secret,  and  had 
temporized  with  them  till  they  had  become 
less  than  a  fault.  The  discernment  of  a 
naore  mature  judgment,  the  tribute  to  a 
being  of  superior  merit — such  are  the  ar- 
guments that  passion  offers  to  the  self-love 
of  erring  mortals:  but  no  sooner  did  Selina 
see  the  light  in  which  sir  Eldred  viewed 
the  selected  object  of  her  fondest  thoughts, 
than  the  veil  dropped  from  her  infatuated 
eyes,  and  all  the  error  of  her  lapse  of  con- 
stancy stood  full  before  her  awakened  sen- 
ses. She  descended  to  the  parlour,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  under  the  impression 
of  shame^  and  with  so  little  confidence  in 
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the  approbation  of  her  friends,  as  to  be 
wholly  absorbed  in  melancholy.  But  the 
passport  to  favour  was  transcribable  in  the 
tender  manner  of  sir  Eldred,  who  remarked 
on  her  pallid  cheek  with  all  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  filial  character. 

"We  must  be  unfashionable^  Selina/'  said 
the  baronet,  "  and  not  make  ours  a  Lon- 
don winter,  lest  we  leave  the  roses  in  this 
dissipated  town. — How  pale  she  looks,  ray 
love!"  said  sir  Eldred,  turning  to  his 
daughter.  *'  Late  hours  and  hot  rooms  are 
not  aids  to  beauty.  Suppose  you  ride  with 
me  this  morning,  Selina  ;  the  air  will  re- 
vive you/' 

Selina  acquiesced,  and  the  hour  was 
named  for  their  purposed  excursion. 

Sir  Eldred  retired  to  the  library,  to  ar- 
range some  business  with  Gerald.  Selina 
took  a  volume  of  poems,  and  was  reading 
to  lady  Mary.  The  interest  excited  bv  the 
author  had  so  engaged  their  attention,  that 
sir  Edward  MontiJ:omerv  was  announced, 
while  the  words  yet  vibrated  on  the  lips  of 
Selina. 
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*'  Consider  me  of  the  family/*  said 
Montgomery,  half  advancing,  and  dropping 
mio  a  seat ;  *'  if  I  prevent  yon,  I  will  re- 
tire instantly." 

Solina  closed  the  book.  Sir  Edward  rose 
to  depart. 

"  Proceed,  my  love,"  said  ladv  Mary, 
smiling  ;  "  finish  that  monody,  and  then  we 
will  welcome  our  friend." 

It  was  the  beautiful  lines  of  Cuthbert 
Shaw  on  the  death  of  his  wife.  The  ex- 
pression, and  unaflTected  pathos  that  marked 
our  heroine's  style,  ri vetted  the  eyes  of 
Montgomery  on  the  fair  declaimer,  as  she 
dosed  this  tender  poem. 

**  Promise,  I  know  thou  wilt — sad  silence  speaks  assent, 
And  in  that  pleasing  hope  thy  Emma  dies  content." 

*^  Good  Heavens!"  said  Montgomery, 
vising  with  energy,  ''  what  must  the  man 
be  who  can  survive  such  a  scene,  such  a 
sorrow  !" 

"He  may  be  a  very  good,  a  very  ami- 
•able  being,"  said  lady  Mary,  smiling  calm- 
ly ;  "  it  is  very  possible^  sir  Edward,  that 
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the  injunctions  of  a  departed,  and  tend-erly 
beloved  friend,  may  create  in  the  bosom 
of  the  survivor  a  laudable  desire  to  live  ; 
there  may  be  remaining  links,  though  the 
chain  be  broken.  Look  round  you,  my 
friend,  nor  let  the  energy  of  youth  (which 
is,  in  many  cases,  highly  interesting)  un- 
fit you  for  impartial  observation — for  in- 
stance, your  guardian." 

"  My  guardian,"  said  Montgomery,  with 
a  look  of  perfect  respect,  *'  is  indeed  a 
model  for  emulation;  and  the  strong  claim 
the  hand  of  Providence  left  him  as  a  solace 
for  his  loss,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  ostensible 
application  to  your  argument  that  could 
have  been  adduced." 

"  I  have  in  a  manner  sought  that  com- 
pliment," said  lady  Mary,  smiling;  '^^  but  if 
it  suspends,  for  a  momentary  period,  the 
ardency  of  your  character,  which,  forgive 
me,  sir  Edward,  is  little  calculated  to  make 
your  happiness,  I  shall  rejoice.  A  female 
Mentor/'  continued  her  ladyship,  ''  is  not 
only  a  formidable,  but  a  contemptuous  ob- 
ject with  your  sex  in  general.   I  assume  no 
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such  character,  and  have  no  merit  in  the 
forbearance,  because  neither  my  disposi- 
tion nor  judgment  qualify  me  for  the  task; 
but !_,  sir  Edward,  have  drank  deeply  of  the 
cup  of  sorrow;  and,  perhaps/' said  her  lady- 
ship, with  a  tone  of  deep  interest,  ''the  very 
faults  that  I  would  guard  you  against,  were 
the  causes  of  my  early  troubles.  While  I 
tell  you,  that  I  think  they  embellish  youth, 
1  think  them,  unless  guarded,  injurious  to 
the  possessor,  and  insidiously  destructive 
to  those  with  whom  you  associate.  We 
attach  to  such  feelino^s  a  thousand  orenerous 
sentiments  that  are,  perhaps,  strangers  to 
their  bosoms,  and  are  consequently  led  to 
impute  to  warmth  of  heart  and  candour, 
what  is,  in  fact,  the  result  of  a  captious  dis- 
position. Did  I  not  feel  a  strong  interest 
in  your  happiness,  I  should  be  less  diffuse, 

less  impertinent ;  but " 

''  Accept  my  gratitude,  my  most  fervent 
thanks," said  Montgomery,  interrupting  the 
self-accusation  of  her  ladyship  ;  "  how  im- 
perfectly would  any  language  convey  the 
Value  that  your  observations  bear  in  my 
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mind!  a  distinction  so  flattering  will  con- 
sole me  under  feelings  perhaps  too  intense. 
Your  ladyships  observations  are  the  effect 
of  mature  consideration  ;  I  receive  them 
as  invaluable  proofs  of  refined  sentiment- 
sentiment  the  result  of  a  life  dedicated  to 
virtue.'' 

''  My  friend/' said  lady  Mary,  laying  her 
hand  on  the  arm  of  Montgomery,  "praise 
so  redundant,  even  from  approved  friends, 
is  oppressive." 

"  Well,"  said  Montgomery,  "  you  will 
allow  me  to  think  of  you  as  I  please.'^ 

"  Undoubtedly,"  said  lady  Mary;  "  and, 
believe  me,  I  shall  find  pleasure  in  observ- 
ing that  you  have  so  regulated  your  feel- 
ings, that  a  matron  of  my  age  may,  with- 
out blushing,  avow  her  partiality  for  your 
natural  good  qualities,  without  drawing  on 
her  the  censure  of  having  given  her  re- 
gards to  an  irritable  being,  who  cannot 
command  himself.'' 

The  manner  of  lady  Mary,  while  address- 
ing sir  Edward,  was  so  varied,  yet  chastely 
expressive  of  her  rational  mind,  that  Mont- 
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goiTiery  listened  to  and  viewed  her  as  a 
|)eing  of  a  superior  order.  The  intelligence 
of  her  fine  counlenance  was  heightened  by 
a  blush,  while,  animated  by  her  subject,  sir 
Edvt'ard  pondered  on  the  graces  of  her  per- 
son, till'he  bciievefl  it  possible  that  the  mind 
and  manners  of  lady  Mary  MillingtonwoUld 
more  than  compensate  for  the  few  fading 
years  that  younger  claimants  to  the  atten- 
tions of  the  othersex  so  exclnsivelv  believed 
their  own. 

Montgomery,  turning  to  Miss  Asgill, 
claimed  her  pardon  for  having  engrossed  so 
much  of  the  passing  hour. 

"  If  you  are  bettered  by  it,"  said  Selina, 
with  a  smile,  ''  I  shall  not  grudge  it  you. — 
It  is  a  source  from  which  I  derive  every 
happiness  that  I  enjoy.'* 

"  And  there  cannot  be  a  more  lovely  spe- 
cimen of  what  example,  added  to  precept, 
may  effect  on  a  soil  that  is  fertile. — I  must 
endeavour  io  attain  a  portion  of  that  perfec- 
tion, which,  it  is  evident,  may  be  acquired 
under  such  tutorage,"  said  Montgomery, 
bowing. 
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^'  If  you  are  half  as  docile  as  my  daughter 
has  been,''  said  lady  Mary,  laughing,  ''  you 
will  be  a  most  tractable  pupil." 

"  Daughter !'" said  Montgomery,  ''what  a 
dangerous,  yet  delightful  inference  might 
be  drawn  from  such  an  expression,  had  I 
not  most  cogent  reasons  for  believing  that  I 
was  introduced  to  my  guardian's  family  too 
late  to  be  allowed  a  hope!'' 

"  Certainly  too  late  for  such  hopes  as 
yonr  words  imply,"  said  lady  Mary;  "  but 
my  pupils  must  be  the  children  of  hope^ 
though  not  lovers;  and  when  my  maternal 
solicitude  shall  have  tranquillized  your  way- 
v/ard  feelings,  sir  Edward,  perhaps  I  may 
have  the  pleasure  to  lead  you  to  the  con- 
templation of  happiness  u-nder  more  propi- 
tious stars;  at  least,  you  would  not  shrink 
from  the  character  I  should  select  for  you, 
for  I  think  I  know  your  disposition/* 

Selina  felt  disconcerted.  Could  it  be 
possible  that  lady  Mary  intended  to  select  a 
heart  as  the  chosen  for  Montgomery — *'For- 
bid  it.  Heaven  !"  thought  the  truant-hearted- 
girl;  "  I  could  not  look  upon  thy  happiness. 
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Montgomery,  but  with  heart-burnings  that 
my  reason  would  disclaim,  while  my  feelings 
would,  I  fear,  betray  me.'' 

"  The  power  of  your  sex/'said  sir  Edward^ 
*'  I  am  proud  to  acknowledge ;  yet  my  con- 
currence in  this  particular  is  what  must  not 
be  expected.'** 

''  Well,  I  will  allow  you  a  long  proba- 
tion/' said  lady  Mary;  ''  only  be  dutiful/* 

Tompkins's  entrance  with  a  small  parcel, 
and  a  note  for  Miss  Asgill,  interrupted  the 
conversation — "  The  servant  waits,  ma'am," 
said  Tompkins. 

Selina  broke  the  seal — it  was  from  Mrs. 
Brooks — *'  Marian  calls  for  me  this  even- 
ing," said  Selina :  *'  She  wishes  vou  would 
join  us.     What  shall  I  say  ?" 

''  I  cannot,  mv  love,"  said  lady  Mary. 

Miss  Asgill  gave  her  answer.  The  par- 
cel remained. 

"  What  is  that  ?"  said  lady  Mary. 

'*  I  believe  it  is  from  Worcester,"  said 
Miss  Asgill,  blushing. 

''  From  Mrs.  Cecil/*  said  lady  Mary  ; 
**  perhaps,  my  love,  there  is  some  inclosure 
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tot  me.  I  will  not  apologize  to  my  newly* 
adopted  pupil  for  the  freedom  of  otir  man- 
ner; he  must  take  it  as  a  compliment.'* 

Sir  Edward  expressed  his  pleasure  at  so 
familiar  a  condescension.  Selina  hesitated, 
She  knew  the  contents  were  ornaments  in- 
tended for  her,  as  the  elect  bride  of  Cecil. 
Lady  Mary  knew  it  likewise,  and  she  wish- 
ed, by  placing  the  projected  union  in  an 
unequivocal  way  before  him,  to  deter  him 
from  all  futile  hopes,  or  indirect  allusions. 

Amongst  the  old-fashioned  ideas  that  were 
deeply  rooted  in  the  mind  of  this  unmodern 
lady,  was  that  of  a  belief,  that  the  wisdom 
of  Providence  ordered  all  for  the  best,  and 
that  the  decrees  of  fate  were  immutable— 
*'  If,"  thought  she,  ''  my  beloved  charge  is 
doomed  to  be  the  wife  of  Cecil,  concurring 
events  will  facilitate  its  completion — if,  on 
the  contrary,  sir  Edward  is  destined  to  be 
her  protector,  fate  will  equally  interpose ; 
but  to  him  who  has  solicited  her  favour,  and 
tvon  her  assent,  every  proper  and  honour- 
able respect  shall  be  shewn,  until  his  own 
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req^KJSt,  or  the  frank  armval  of  Selinfl,  «harT 
m&he  ;itts  conclusion  tiacb-asistertt  mih  tbe- 
hap])i:a«ss  of  the  parties." 

Selina  opened  the  parcel.  A  hox,  con- 
.ta=r:Hiin.g pearl  ornaments,  met  her  eyes.  Tbe 
Cfriisson  on  her  cheek  betrayed  her  feeling-s, 
Sl*e  j^^lanced  lightly  over  them,  and/wi-tbotit 
a  corn'ment,  presented  them  to  lady  Mary. 

"  Ilcre  is  a  letter,  however,"  said  lady- 
Mary,  removing  the  cotton  that  the  pearls- 
were  laid  on,  *' but  not  for  me,  Selina/* 
pres-onting  it  to  our  heroine. 

Sir  Edward  received  the  letter  from  her 
ladyship,  and,  in  presenting  it  to  our  he- 
roine, his  hand  trembled  so  as  to  be  visible 
to  i>oth  ladies — Selina  laid  it  on  tlte  table. 

"  These  pearls  are  very  fine,  my  love,"said 
lady  Mary;  *'  you  have  not  observed  them." 

Miss  Asgill  received  them  from  the  same 
unsteady  hand^  and  pronounced  her  admi- 
ration of  them,  in  a  voice  littk  flattering  to 
.the  tiiroanscious  donor.  Ou?r  heroi'£>e,  look- 
ing at  her  watch/declared  it  was  time  for  her 
to  change  her  dress,  as  sir  Eldred  would 
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soon  require  her  performance  of  her  pro- 
mise. 

Her  remissness,  in  not  taking  the  letter  of 
her  friend  with  her,  did  not  pass  unnoticed 
by  Montgomery — "  I  could  not  support 
this  indifference,'*  thought  he,  "  if  I  were 
her  slave. — She  does  not  want  feeling;  what 
is  it  ?  Is  she  indifferent  to  the  views  of  her 
friend?"  And  hope  actually  sprung  up 
upon  so  transient  a  supposition. 

The  entrance  of  i^ir  Eldred,  who  forgot 
his  anger  towards  Montgomery  on  the  in- 
stant that  he  met  his  intelligent  eye,  beam- 
ing with  pleasure  and  respect,  as  he  grasped 
his  extended  hand, roused  him  from  hisnew- 
formed  hopes,  and  called  his  attention  to 
the  scene  before  him. 

"  Our  friend  Francis  Cecil  wtH  be  in  Lon- 
don to-morrow/'  said  sip  Eldred.  ''  1  have 
a  short  letter  from  hirn,  and  for  Marian  a 
little  volume,  if  I  may  judge  from  thesize.-— 
Where  is  Selina  f"  said  sir  Eldred,  who  felt 
alarmed,  lest  her  feelings  should  be  too  little 
in  her  power,  to  bear  the  presence  of  Mont- 
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*^  She  has  gone  to  make  ready  for  her 
ride,'*  said  lady  Mary. 

As  she  spoke  Miss  Asgill  entered  in  her 
habit.  While  sir  Edward  did  justice  to  her 
easy  proportion,  in  a  dress  she  had  worn  on 
the  day  he  first  saw  her>  he  regretted  to  see 
it  jvorn  ;  yet,  what  was  it  to  him  how  the 
intended  wife  of  Mr.  Cecil  dressed  ?  Still 
his  active  fancy  dwelt  on  her  appearance* 
with  a  oMnuteness  that  evinced  the  interest 
he  took  in  the  most  trivial  matter  that  re* 
lilted  to  cur  heroine.  Lady  Mary  regarded 
birn  with  a  penetrating  look.  The  horses 
were  announced.  Sir  Eldred  and  Selina 
a.rose  to  depart,  Montgomery  attended 
Miss  AsgilK  With  the  assistance  of  Mont« 
gomery,  she  vaulted  on  her  saddle.  They 
kissed  hands  and  parted.  Sir  Edward  stoodj 
unconscious  oi^  the  gaze  of  the  servants^ 
who,  not  knowing  his  resolution  w^hether  to 
return  into  the  hQUse^  or  that  he  had  taken 
leave,  waited  irresolute.  Sir  Edward  re^' 
turned  to  the  drawing-room.  Lady  Mary^, 
who  had  seen  him  from  the  wir-dow,  smiled 
internally  at  the  little  guard  or  caution  dis- 
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played  in  the  character  of  this  young  man, 
whom,  neverthe]e3s,  she  could  not  but  es- 
teem. 

''  The  morning  is  lovely,"  said  her  lady- 
ship, as  she  met  the  thoughtful  face  of  sir 
Edward. 

"  It  is/*  said  he ;  ''  perhaps  a  less  mascu- 
line excursion  would  not  be  unpleasant  to 
you — will  you  allow  me  to  order  my  cur-- 
ricle,  and  have  the  honour  to  take  you  an 
airing  ?'* 

''  Why,  I  scarcely  know  how  to  accept  a 
really  agreeable  proposal,  that  is  preceded 
by  a  tacit  disapprobation  of  my,  I  had  al^. 
most  said  faultless,  Selina,"  smiling, 

''  Good  Keavens!"  said  Montgomery, 
^'  how  can  your  ladyship  believe  for  a  mo- 
ment that  I  disapprove  of  your  Selina  P  your 
amiable  charge,  I  should  say — no,  it  is  my 
invincible  dislike  to  an  exercise  so  mascu-: 
line,  and,  at  the  same  time,  dangerous,—! 
would  not  have  a  wife,  or  sister^  of  mine 
use  it  for  the  world/* 

**  Bui  as  the  lady  in  question,**  said  lady 
Mary,  ^'  is  neither  your  sister  nor  wife,  do^ 
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sir  Edwa»d,  order  your  curricle,  and  ]et  me 
see  if  an  old  woman's  company  can  con- 
quer the  prejudices  of  a  too  susceptible,  not 
to  say  very  ridiculous,  young  man." 

The  cheerful  manner  of  her  ladyship,  as 
she  uttered  her  wish,  recalled  the  wayward 
heart  of  Montgomery,  who,  bowing  to  her 
remark,  hastened  to  obey  her. 

As  sir  Edv^'ard  and  lady  Mary  drove  from 
the  door,  Susan  viewed  them  ftrom  a  distant 
window—''  As  sure  as  my  name's  Susan 
Flight,*'  said  the  astonished  abiguil,  "  that 
handsome  young  bavrownet  has  fallen  in 
love  with  my  lady." 

"  No  wonder,"  said  Fanny  (who  had  been 
tirawn  to  witness  their  departure  by  the  ob- 
serving Susan),  "  she  has  such  a  way  of 
pleasing  every  body,  so  good  humoured, 
yet  so  noble ;  I  am  sure  it  is  her  own  fault 
she  was  not  married  long  ago." 

"  V/hy,"  said  Susan^  *'  that's  one  of  the 
things  I  never  thought  possible,  till  I  beared 
about  my  lady's  story;  which,  to  be  sure, 
would  never  have  corned  out,  if  it  had  nqt 
been  for  that  there  gentleman's  death,  you 
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know.  Miss  AsgilPs  father^  as  they  say — but, 
howsomdever,  that  shud  not  a  hindred  me, 
for  I  shud  a  taken  the  next  offer,  or  a  sent 
to  the  earl  that  would  a  had  me.  It  is  a 
inoloncollythingfor  a  woman  to  live  alone; 
but,  to  be  sure,  she  is  always  doing  some 
good,  and  is  not  like  most  of  your  single 
ladies  ;  she  would  wish  to  see  others  happy, 
though  she  should  never  get  a  husband.'* 

"  Do  not  say  a  slighting  word  of  such  a 
lady,"  said  Fanny,  who  had  grown,  imper- 
ceptibly to  herself,  so  attached  to  the  name- 
less good  qualities  of  the  amiable  lady  Mary, 
as  to  be  her  steady  champion,  on  every  in- 
temperate and  thoughtless  expression  of 
the  giddy  Susan. 

The  airing  of  lady  Mary  had  been  in  a 
circular  direction,  through  a  part  of  Surry. 
In  returning  through  the  private  road  near 
Fulham,  they  overtook  sir  Eldred  and  Selina 
— ''  Ah  !  my  dear  cousin/'  said  Selina, 
*'  what  has  induced  this  excursion  ?  How 
glad  I  am  to  meet  you  !  I  was  really  begin- 
ning to  regret  having  left  you  so  long." 

VOL.  II.  N 
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Sir  Eldred  expressed  his  surprise  at  the 
meeting — ''  You  look  all  the  better,  my 
love,"  said  he,  contemplating  the  tinge  of 
health  that  bloomed  on  her  cheek. 

"  How  far  have  you  been?'*  said  sir 
Edward. 

"  To  Barnes/'  replied  sir  Eldred. 

Selina  looked  ^o  see  if  the  naming  of 
fhat  place  would  excite  in  Montgomery 
any  thing  like  shame,  or  a  fear  of  detec- 
tion; but,  on  the  coatrary,  he  remarked, 
that  it  was  a  pretty  village,  and  one  he 
often  visited. — "  We  would  have  gone  on 
to  lady  Asgill's,'^  said  sir  EJdred,  "  but  our 
time  would  not  admit.'* 

"  Has  not  lady  Asgill  written  to  you.'*'* 
said  Montgomery,  with  eagerness. 

**  ^ot  very  lately,'' said  lady  Mary. 

Selina  viewed  the  countenance  of  sir 
Edward,  with  a  scrutiny  that  seemed  to 
convince  jhhn  that  he  had  given  rise  to 
suspicion. 

''  Did  you  ^isit  your  new  friend,  Se- 
lina ?"  said  lady  Mary,  addressing  Miss 
Asgill, 
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''  Ves  we  did." 

"  How  is  Miss  Melvin?" 

**■  Miss  Melvin!"  said  sir  Edward;  "do 
you  know  her?  I  thought  she  was  a  stran- 
ger to  your  family  at  present/' 

''Why,  \i\  fact,  she  is  personally  a  stran- 
ger/' said  Selinaj  slackening  the  reins  of 
her  horse,  to  catch  everv  sound  of  a  con- 
\ersation,  that  surprised  and  interested  her 
beyoml  description ;  ''but  it  is  possible,  I 
believe,  to  feel  esteem  for  a  person,  merely 
from  favourable  representation/* 

*'  I  must  admit  that,"  said  Montgomery, 
"  for  I  never  saw  her/* 

Selina  looked  incredulous.  She  began 
to  consider  that  Montgomery  might  visit 
Barnes  on  her  account — Mrs.  Mills  had 
once  said  something  about  the  white 
house;  but  still  the  circumstances  did  not 
blend. 

"  When  do  you  expect  Mr.  Millington 
Cecil  in  town  again?''  said  sir  Edward. 

"  It  is  uncertain,  I  fear/* said  lady  Mary; 
*'  that  youth  seemed  to  engage  your  es- 
n2 
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leem,  sir  Edward ;  he  is  an  amiable  young 
man.*' 

*'  Most  exceedingly  so/'  said  Montgo- 
Riery;  "  I  vvas  honoured  by  his  particular 
notice^  and  a  confidence  that  he  thought 
proper  to  repose  in  me,  will  always  make 
his  happiness  a  concern  of  high  moment  to 
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*'  He  chose  judiciously/'  said  sir  Eldred, 
"I  am  gratified  when  I  observe  youths  of 
Cecil's  age  capable  of  engaging  the  friend- 
ship and  counsel  of  their  superiors  in  age* 
and  talents;  it  evinces  a  purity  of  heart, 
not  always  the  companion  of  inexpe- 
rience/' 

Sir  Edv^^ard  looked  gratified — the  praise 
of  his  guardian  was  a  soothing  balm  to  his 
heart,  which  was  ill  at  ease,  for  he  had 
thought  that  the  petulance  of  his  manner 
on  the  preceding  evening  had  been  re- 
marked by  sir  Eldred;  feeling  his  error, 
he  had  called  to  atone  for  it;  yet  his  re- 
ception in  Grosvenor-square,  at  first  by  the 
ladies,  and  afterwards  by  his  guardian,  hacl 
chased  away  the  impression » 
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"We  have,  in  our  mysterious  acquaint- 
ance with  this  invisible  girl/*  said  lady  Ma- 
ry, ''^  forgotten  to  learn  if  she  is  better." 

"Mills  could  not  tell  me/' said  Selinaj 
"  she  has  not  heard  from  her — but  I  shall 
have  an  opportunity  this  evening,  you 
know." 

"True,  my  love;  I  will  trust  to  your 
evening  visit,  for  a  more  satisfactory  ex- 
planation/* 

Sir  Edward,  who  knew  that  he  could  not 
enter  into  any  developement  on  the  sub- 
ject, if  required,  was  silent  against  his  in- 
clination, as  his  zeal  for  an  absent  friend 
would  have  dictated  a  different  conduct, 

"  Time  presses,*'  said  sii:  Eldred ;  "  we 
must  get  on.'* 

Sir  Edward,  with  a  hasty  adieu,  whipped 
his  bays,  and  in  a  very  short  time  reached 
Grosvenor-square:  he  could  not  consent 
to  quit  lady  Mary,  till  he  saw  his  guardian 
arrive — "  Give  me  this  day,"  said  Montgo- 
mery, in  reply  to  a  reproving  look  of  her 
ladyship's,  at  his  resolution  to  wait  their 
return.  "  To-morrow,  you  know,  lady 
^3 
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Mary,  brings  the  chosen,  the  approved 
lover  of  jMiss  Asgill.  Hope  dies  in  my 
bosom  at  the  thought,  and,  as  a  proof  of 
my  prudence,  I  shall  retire  to  the  Priory, 
before  the  evening  of  that  day  which 
brings  the  happy  Cecil  to  his  mistress." 

*'  Hope,''  said  lady  Mary,  ''  should  never 
^ie;  it  may  change  its  object,  but,  unless. 
it  animates  our  days,  in  some  way,  our 
happiness  will  be  greatly  abridged." 

The  hour  of  dinner  was  approaching — • 
lady  Mary  began  to  feel  anxious — the  eques^ 
trians  had  not  arrived.  Sir  Edward  shared 
her  feelings^ — he  walked  the  room — leaned 
over  the  balcony — at  length  a  carriage 
drove  slowly  to  the  door — he  looked,  andj 
with  surprise,  exclaimed — ''  It  is  Berriton'iS 
carriage !" 

'' Good  Heavens!"  said  lady  Mary,  '^  it 
is  my  father!  Oh!  sir  Edward,  what  has 
happened?" 

Montgomery  darted  down  stairs ;  sir 
Eldred  was  alighting — "  Where  is  Miss  As- 
gill?" said  the  agitated  lover. 

''  Safe,"  said  sir  Eidred;  ''  only  a  little 
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frightened — see,  she  will  tell  you  so  her- 
self. If  you  will  help  her  to  the  drawing- 
room,  Montgomery,  I  will  apprize  my 
daughter  of  her  accident." 

Montgomery  heard  not  a  word  of  sir 
Eldred's;  he  looked  into  the  carriage;  Se- 
lina,  pale  as  ashes,  her  hair  dishevelled, 
and  her  hat  thrown  off,  seemed  irresolute 
— ''What  is  the  cause  of  all  this?**  said 
Montoomerv,  takin^:  her  hand,  and  liftino: 
her,  as  it  were,  from  the  carriage;  "  is  it  a 
fall,  or  what  has  happened?" 

''  The  saddle  of  the  lady's  horse  slipped, 
sir,"  said  the  coachman  of  lord  Berriton^ 
"  and  the  lady  wa->  thrown  off." 

"  A  surgeon  directly,'*  said  Montgomery, 
in  a  whisper,  as,  with  his  arm  round  the 
waist  of  our  heroine,  he  passed  Tom pkii^ 
in  his  way  to  the  drawing-room. 

Lady  Mary  ran  to  me€t  her  beloved 
charge,  who,  with  tears^  answered  her  em- 
brace.—'' Selina  is  only  alarmed,  my  love," 
said  sir  Eldred;  "  the  accident  was  a  fortu- 
nate one;  she  would  have  continued  her 
ride^  but  1  dissuaded  her  from  it;  she  was 
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not  equal  to  the  task;  and,  I  believe,  only 
urged  it  to  quiet  my  fears." 

'*  I  should  like  a  vein  to  be  opened/' 
said  lady  Mary,  collecting  fortitude,  as  she 
reflected  on  the  consequences  of  a  fall, 
and  the  necessity  of  appearing  as  little 
alarmed  as  possible. 

"  I  have  sent  for  a  surgeon, '\said  Mont- 
gomery, whose  paleness  was  more  conspi- 
cuous than  that  of  our  heroine's,  if  possible. 

The  surgeon  arrived;  he  approved  of  the 
expedient.  Lady  Mary,  with  a  courage  she 
could  ill  assume,  attended  the  operation. 
Not  so  Montgomery;  no  sooner  did  the 
vital  stream  flow,  than  a  sensation,  new  to 
the  manly  nature  of  his  bosom,  overcame 
him,  and,  with  a  step  irregular  as  the  first 
attempt  of  a  tottering  child,  he  staggered 
to  the  anti-room,  and  fell  senseless  on  the 
floor! — His  fall  brought  him  assistants  iit 
some  of  the  under  domestics,  who,  one  and 
all,  had  collected  together  on  the  first  alarm 
of  Miss  AsgilFs  accident.  By  proper  ap- 
plication he  recovered,  ashamed  of  a  weak- 
Bess,  that  he  feared  had  made  him  an  useless. 
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where  he  had  meant  to  be  a  serviceable, 
being.  He  returned  to  the  drawing-room  r 
Miss  Asgill  looked  better;  the  surgeon  was 
gone.  Lady  Mary,  with  a  watchful  inte- 
rest, sat  contemplating  the  face  of  her  dar- 
ling. Sir  Eldred  appeared  not  to  have 
observed  the  disorder  of  Montgomery,  to 
whom  he  addressed  his  conversation- — 
*'  Just/*  said  the  baronet,  '*  as  Selina  fell, 
the  carriage  of  lord  Berriton  came  up.  His 
lordship  was  very  polite;  he  saw  the  acci-' 
dent,  and  was  indeed  most  usefully  active, 
I  am  so  persuaded/"  continued  sir  Eldredj 
^^  that  your  precaution  in  sending  for  a 
surgeon  will  prevent  all  future  inconve- 
nience, that  I  am  satisfied  we  have  no  need 
to  fear  for  our  treasure.'"' 

"  I  trust  not/'  said  sir  Edward.  "  Good 
Heavens!"  said  he,  ''  how  I  detest  to  see  a 
woman  ride  on  horseback!  I  never  see 
one  that  I  do  not  tremble  for  her;  nor 
"would  I  suffer  gny  female,  in  whom  I  took 
interest,  to  do  so.'* 

"'I  will  never  ride  again,"  said  Selina^ 
languidly  ;    and  a    blush   rose   upon   her 
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cheek,  at  the  conviction  that  she  had  paid 
an  implicit  deference  to  his  opinion. 

Montgomery  looked  towards  her,  but 
the  grateful  ebullition  of  his  heart  was 
checked  by  the  glowing  tell-tale  on  the 
cheek  of  Selina,  and  the  serious  look  of 
lady  Mary,  whose  following  remark,  that 
quiet  would  effect  more  than  any  applica- 
tion could,  was  a  signal  for  the  departure 
of  sir  Edward,  whose  presence  was  re- 
quested in  the  evening,  as  a  solace  to  sir 
Eldredj  who  would  be  deprived  of  his 
daughter's  society,  by  her  attendance  on 
Selina.  With  a  heart  depressed  beyond 
description,  Montgomery  took  leave;  and 
Selina,  whose  nerves,  by  no  means  v^eak 
or  delicate,  were  rapidly  recovering  their 
happy  tone,  withdrew^  to  her  chamber,  ac- 
companied by.  her  affectionate  cousin^ 
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Valombrosa,  or  the  Venetian  Nun,  2  vols 0     8  0 

The  Witcheries  of  Craig  Isaf,  by  W.  F.  Williams.  2  vols  0     8  0 

The  Nine  Days'  Wonder,  by  Mrs.  Meeke,  3  vols 0  12  0 

Unexpected  Le^cy,  by  Mrs.  Hunter,  2  vols 0     9  0 

St.  Clair  of  the  Isles,  by  Mrs.  Helme,  4  vols 0  U  9 
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